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Vrom BlBckwood'8 Kagnadne 
ZAIDEE : A BOMANCE. — PABT I. 

CHAPTBB I. — THE GBANOB. 

** SoxB call it the Uplands, sir, and some call 
it the Orange— to ns hereabouts it is nought but 
the Sqaire's house ; that's the name." 

Such would bo the answer of the Cheshire 
peasant of whom you asked the designation of 
this old-established finmily dwolUng-place : it is 
both the Uplands and the Grange in re|ility, but 
the Squire's house, its simplest and most com- 
mon distinction, is sufficiently satisfactory. The 
scenery ab^t is Cheshire scenery — nothing 
grand or elevated certainly, but, after its bare, 
bleak, windy fashion, wild enough to please a 
moderate taste for desolation. The principal 
feature in the landscape is a Iqw, rocky hill, 
where a shelf of bare, brown whinstone, almost 
as hard as granite, alternates with a slope of that 
close^. slippery, hill-side turf, rich with thyme^and 
low-springing plants of heather, with bits of 
clover and crowflower, and infant prickles of 
furze, which seems to seize and hold fast the 
warmth of sunshine better than the most velvet 
greensward. A strange, eerie-looking, solitary 
windmill, the very picture of useless labor, flap- 
ping its long solemn wings in the air, crowns one 
dreary mound ; on the other is a small round 
tower of observation, surmounted by a gallery, 
whence you can look out upon the sea ; and the 
summit of this dreary little hill, and these two 
buildings standing out abrupt aad gaunt from 
its points, strike sheer upon the sky without a 
softening tree. To-be so minute in real extent, 
and so slightly elevated, the loneliness and si- 
lence of this place is remarkable; below it, a 
long stretch of pasture, ^he flatteslj and least 
varied of Cheshire fields, stretches away towards 
the bleak sand-banks and unfeatured coast — a 
treacherous shore, where the waves roll in strong 
and wild, with a tawny foam and ocean force, but 
where there is scarcely either rock or headland — 
nothing but the border of dry and powdery sand, 
and the hidden shifting banks that make this 
shore so dangerous, and without either beauty or 
interest to claim a second glance from an unac- 
quainted eye. 

The trees of the district are few and scanty; 
twisted and struggling oaks, Scotch firs, gaunt 
and defiant, bits of half-grown hedgerow, ai)d wild 
dishevelled willows. On the sheltered side of 
this hill alone a young plantation flourishes ; and 
under the shadow of these trees, closely folded 
into a cozy nook of this strong-ribbed iron minia- 
ture of a mountain, lies the Grange or Uplands, 
the Squire's house of the adjacent village, and 
the scene of our tale. 

The house is such a moated Grange as Mari- 
ana herself might have inhabited ; a far-seeing, 
wistful, solitary house, commanding lone lines of 
road, along which nobody ever travels. The 
freest heart in the world might pine at one of 
these deep, antique windows, and grow aweary 
of its life, looking along the ro£ls from the 
Grange ; and the Grange stands straining all its 
dark glowing eyes into the day and into the 
oight, as if on constant watch for the expected 



stranger who never comes out of the wintry 
windy horizon. It is a r^re chance, indeed » 
when there is not a reddening of storm in the 
sunset which blazes upon this uplying house — a 
still rarer joy when the morning comes without 
the chill meath of a sea gale, and the sea itself 
could not witness a wilder riot of wind and brew- 
ing tempest than rings about the ears of the 
dwellers here through xtiany a winter night. The 
old house never wavers of its footing for such 
an argument, but stands firm upon the little 
rocky platform over which a lav/n, which has 
been green for centuries, mantles warmly, and, 
stoutly defiant of the winds to which it has been 
used so long, sets its back against the hill, and 
holds its ground. 

In a semicircle round the front of the Grange is 
the moat, which in these peaceable days is nothing 
better than a pond enclosed in broken masonry, 
the evil qualities of which bit of half-stagnant wa- 
ter are numerous, and would be more so in a less 
breezy locality, while its sole good one is an in- 
numerable crop of watei>lilies{ but no one has 
the heart to destroy this bit of antiquity, and 
every one is proud of the swan-lilce floating 
flowers. Behind the house rises the rocky de- 
fence of the hill, so sheltered here that it is 
green with th« richest turf, and draped with 
wealth of hardy, ruddy, half alpine flowers. 
Fruit-trees and blossoming shrubs do not refuse 
to grow under this verdant shadow, and within 
the warm and well-defended enclosure ; and they 
say it is summer in the garden of the Grange 
many a day after the autumn winds are wild 
upon the dreary fields of the level country, and 
when the last hollyhocks are dying in the 
cottage flower-plots below. Modem requirements 
have made sad havoc in the regularity of the 
building — ^modern improvements, beginning in 
the days of Elizabeth, have thrown out oriel 
windows, and enlarged casements, and built ad- 
ditions, till the Grange, though still not very 
large, is a cluster of houses, a domestic chronicle 
of architecture in its own person, and has just 
that graceful medley of styles and periods which, 
with the ivies and mosses of old centuries, and 
the living floors of to-day, combine to form the 
finest harmony of a hereditarv dwell|ng-place. 

Within, there is an old hall, no longer used or 
possible to use in these days. Bemnants of old 
armor, a faded banner, and an emblazoned coat- 
of-arms, give something of ancestral dignity to 
this ancient apartment ; but the modern servant, 
who goes soft-footed across its echoing stones 
towards one of those closed doors, which break 
the wall, looks strangely out of keeping with the 
variegated pavement, the great wide chimney, 
and lofty window, which he passes in his way. 
No longer the rude retainers of an old Cheshire 
barony to make this vaulted roof ring again, and 
yonder old oaken table groan — one mild-spoken 
man of all employments, in his rusty black coat 
and white neckcloth, like what the parish vica^ 
might have been a hundred years ago, carrying 
his tray to the modem drawing-room, and as he 
opens the door, the modem luxury of a soft Per- 
sian carpet appears just edging the pavement of 
the hall. The wonder is, after all, that there is 
80 slight an incongruity felt and visible between 
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tho antiqiie life, chUl hov witibont in the andent 
apartment, and the modem life, wann ^4 fnli of 
eomfort, which meets it on the threshold of the 
modem room. 

It is an autamn eyenine, and the whole £Eimil> 
are assembled within. The room is large— very 
large for the dimensions of the house^^stretching 
from the broad and heary mnllioned window 
which looks towards the firpnt, to the long, narrow 
modem sashes which open upon the green tnrf 
and trim walks of the ^rden behind. More 
^an one smaller room opens from this drawing- 
room, and the family mast be a tolerably affec- 
tionate and harmonious family, or it could not 
bear such close neighborhood. One door, which 
you would fancy to open directly into the wall, 
opens instead into one of the oddest little nooks 
or building, as bright as daylight, all a^low with 
a great round window, where, with fairy book- 
shelves and a miniature piano, with littie otto- 
mans and coaches, dainty with their own needle* 
work, the young ladies of the house have made 
themselves a iSwer — ^for only the young ladies' 
' maid, who is much the finest person in the fami- 
ly, calls it the boudoir. Just at the opposite end, 
mnning off at an angle, a low one-storyed addi- 
tion to the original house is the gentlemanly re- 
tirement, the Ubrary, a larger, gmver apartment 
— less gay and more comfortable; while the 
mother claims as her own excldsive property, a 
door opposite the ever-open door of the young 
ladies' rootn. The matron's "closet" is always 
closed, and is a sober, lady-like house-keeper's 
room j so each separate interest having its sepa- 
rate possession in a cluster round the drawine- 
room,1t is less wonderful to find the whole family 
assembled here. 

You cannot mistake the lady of the house in 
dignified possession of her little work-table and 
her easy-chair ; bui that rich gown of dim black 
rilk, and that snowy widow's cap, coming close 
round her face, make it very evident that Mrs. 
Vivian of the Grange is the Squire's mother, and 
no longer, what she has been for thirty yecurs, the 
Squire's wife. The easy-chair is by no means a 
low chair, and the foot-stool is rather higher than 
nsnal, from which you may divine that this repre- 
sentative of domestic sovereignty is a very little 
woman. Little in stature, though by means of 
high heels and other innocent devices this good 
gentlewoman makes the most of what she has, 
and most becomingly little are those lady-like 
and delicate hands, and the small feet which Mrs. 
Vivian slippers so handsomely. As nimble as 
they are small, you would never fancy these ac- 
tive fingers had seen fifty years' good service, nor 
this alert little figure travelled the ways of mortal 
care so long. JA&s. Vivian will tell you that she 
has had " her own share " of trouble, but for all 
that there is not a lighter foot in the household 
than belongs to the mother of all. 

At the table near her sits a stately personage, 
whom it is a perpetual wonder to Mrs. Vivian, 
and all Mrs. Vivian's friends, to call her first- 
born. Five feet ten at the smallest measure, 
with l^e bearing, as she has the manner, of a 
princess! Elizabeth Vivian could carry her 
mother under her arm like a child. And then 
Elizabeth's great dark liquid eyes, her hair so 



veiy dark brown that the oniversal opinion cal]« 
it black, her lofty featujres, and hor air of uncon- 
scious queenliness, which neither comes fcom the 
good Saxon Squire, who has slept at rest for tw^ 
years now in the chancel of Briarford Church, nor 
from the little brisk mother who sits by her side 
— ^whence did they spring, those stately beauties ^ 
But no one can explain the mystery, and Eliza- 
beth's mother consoles herself with the refem- 
blance of mind which her daughter bears to 
various members of the family ; and, very proud 
of her daughter's distinguished looks and singii* 
lar grace, manages to be content. 

Busily knitting a purse at the window is Mar* 
garet, a pensive beauty, just touched with senti- 
mentalism. Both these young ladies have had 
the evil fortune to be bora older than the heir, so 
that Margaret is actually two-and-twenty at Uiis 
present writing, and Elizabeth full two years 
older — a state of matters very dreadful in the 
estimation of wild, pretty, seventeen-year o^d 
Sophy, who lies on the carpet playing with the 
oldest and shaggiest T>f greyhounds, a privileged 
visitor of the drawing-room. There is no mis- 
take about Sophy's sunny eyes and eolden hair, 
her lilies and roses of sweet complexion, and 
her gay simplicity of heart ; her mother has had 
no dimculty in finding out hosts of kindred 
whom she resembles, and Sophy is the family 
darling, the beloved of the house. 

The heir has not quite attained his majority 
Yonder he sits in his fathers chair reading the 
newspaper, which was his father's oracle, and ab- 
sorbed with a young man's eageraess in the po 
litical news of the day ; an impatient start and 
" pshaw " now and then, tempts one to suspect 
that Philip Vivian does not quite feel the force 
of his father's principles; but the dreadful 
thought has not yet dawned upon his mother, 
who looks up at him now and then with mother* 
Ijr admiration, thinking, with a smile on her kind 
lip, and some unshed tears about her heart, how 
well he fills his father's place, and what credit he 
does to his father's name. 

Still another member of the family, whose age 
is half-way between the ages of Philip and of 
Sophy, has a corner and a writing- table to him- 
self. This son is the least handsome of the 
whole, though his eyes are finer than ^Elizabeth's, 
and his he£l a nobler head than even that lofty 
one, clustered all over with rich brown curls, 
which Philip carries like a young prince. But a 
great deal of frolic and mischief are lurking in 
Percy Vivian's ejre, and he has a doubtful, waver- 
ing smile, Which is sometimes so very bright and 
tender, sometimes so scornful, sometimes as pen- 
sive and sad as Margaret's. Everybody knows 
he is very clever, but what more he is, nobody 
does very well know. 

Are these all ? Still one little personage re- 
mains yonder coiled up in a corner, embracing a 
book ; a girl of fourteen, in the angular develop- 
ment peculiar to her age, which may turn out 
either ugly or beautiful for anything that can be 
prophesied. Not such a little personage either, 
— ^half a head taller than Aunt Vivian, with long 
arms, long fingers, long bair, and eyes that shine 
in fitful brightness— -eyes that, shadowed by Zai- 
dee's long eye-lashes, are stars never visible to 
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Btnagen. Percy tajs these same eyee toe lia- 
ble to eclipse any day if bat a new bock arriyes, 
or an old one is discovered ; but Zaidee, with her 
odd name, her odd ways, and hergirli»h romance, 
has a supreme contempt for Percy's wickedness. 
A poor little portionless orphan cousin, hereto- 
fore the plaything, now the wonder and favorite 
of the house, endowed with every nickname into 
which her own very unnsual name can be twist- 
ed, indulged in most of her caprices, langhed at 
for her romantic fancies, and permitted more of 
her own way than is perhaps quite good for her, 
Zaidee, in Her character as pet, never comes at 
all in Sophy*s way. Pretty, good, wild, merrv 
Sophy, it is easy to laugh at, to caress, to spoil 
hei^— but nobody wonders at her or her devices, 
and her cousin and she have quite a different 
standing.grouud. 

Thus dwelling in old-fashioned comfort, and 
thus grouped in their bright sitting-room, Mrs. 
Vivian, as best-becomes her, is the first to speak; 
bnt as it does not become a lady of Mrs. Vivian's 
importance to come after so lone a monologue 
of her obscure historian, we will turn another 
lea^ and transfbr to another chapter what Mrs. 
Vivian says. 

CHAPTER II. A FAMILY PASXilAMSXT. 

And this is what Mrs. Vivian says — 

"I wish you would put down your paper, 
Philip ; I do wish, Percy, you would be done 
with that perpetual scribbling ; and, Elizabeth, 
just put those accounts aside — ^lay them in my 
room ; PU get through them in half the time. 
Where is Margaret ? Come here, all of you. 
children, and tell me what we are to do when 
Philip comes of age." 

" Oh, mnmmn, such a dance we could have in 
the hall," cried Sophy, deserting her shaggy play- 
fellow. Sophy had a true genius for advice, and 
never failed to be first in a family consultation. 

" I should think now a great dinner of our 
large tenantry," said Percy, "with illuminations 
in our metropolis of Briarford, and a rustic ball 
out of doors. £h, Philip ? and the mightiest 
beer-barrel in the country broached for the occa- 
sion, and a holocaust of the great ox-r-there's a 
festival for you— like a good old English gentle- 
man. Donh you think so, mother?" 

" A rustic ball out of doors 1 — but then eveir 
bodv would be blown away ; unless, indeed, it 
could be in mamma's flower-garden," said Sophy, 
taking the matter into serious but sondewhat dis- 
mayed consideration j " for Philip's birthday is 
in November ; and I'm sure the heaviest man in 
the parish could not d^nce out a gale (here on 
the lawn ;— what do you think, mamma? — and 
AS for a tent, you know, — and they must have a 
tent to dine in — you couldn't put up such a thing 
for the wind — mamma, do you hear ? " 

"Percy, in h'is capacity of minstrel, singing 
the birthday ode to tlie assembled retainers," said 
the heir-; "a great idea, mother; two public 
events in the family in one day — the advent of a 
poet, and my coming of age." 

"Iffow, boys, be quiet," said the mother; " no- 
body looks for good sense from you ;— in house- 
hold matters, Philip, ladies are the o^Iy judges ; 



but thoag^h yon cannot snggwt, yon may listen 
and advise. I don't say I have not my own 
plans ; bnt, girls, speak out — ^let me hear yours.*' 

" Yes ; but what about the tent, mamma, and 
the ball out of doors ^ " said Sophy, who was 
somewhat pertinacious, and never rejected a 
proposition without a fair discussion of its merits. 

"Nonsense, child," cried the brisk old lady. 
" Now, Elizabeth, what have you to say 1 " 

" Only that I hope you will all make up your 
minds to something very pleasant, mamma," 
said the queenly b^uty, with the sweetest of 
gentle voices, and an air that made her almost 
childish words ouite majestic ; " and then you 
may be sure I will do all I can to carry it out." 

It seemed that every one was quite prepared 
for this speech — ^that nobody had the slightest 
expectation of a suggestion from Elizabeth ; for, 
before she finished speaking, her mother had 
turned to the next in succession on the family 
roll. 

" Oh, I think we could ' do' the hall like what 
it might be two hundred years ago," cried Mar- 
garet, eagerly ; " and put John and the maids in- 
to those old livery dresses, and go into costume 
ourselves ; and then Philip could sit in the old 
chair of state, with the old tapestry hangings 
round him, and receive all the guests, like an 
old country baron, as opr forefathers were ; and 
the great old table, and the silver flngons, mo- 
ther ; and all our anbestral things that nobody 
ever uses ; and then, you know, after dinner we 
could take off our dresses, and come into the 
drawing-room and have Mr. Powis to read poetry 
to us, and as much music as we can muster, and 
Percy's ode — and so end the evening with an in- 
tellectual party like what one reads of. If yon 
would only all make an effort, I am sure we 
could do it if we tried." 

"And have no dance at all; — nothing but 
soitgs and stupid verses, and talking of books no 
one cares about," said the disappointed Sophy. 
"Don't yield, mamma; oh, don't give up the 
tent, Percy ! I would rather have a game at 
romps with all the children in Briarford ; — an 
intellectual party ! — don't mamma ! " 

" I object to going into costume myself," said 
Philip, laughing. " AH very well for you, girls ; 
but you may as well recollect that this should, be 
the beginning of all manner of sobrieties to me." 

" Now, mamma, if you would only hear me 
speak," said Sophy, with a sKght air of injury ; 
" but everybody is always asked before me, as if 
it was my* fault that I am the youngest. I think 
we should have all the Briarford people up here 
early — they could come with a procession and 
music, if they liked ; and if it was not very 
windy, the band could play tipon the lawn ; and 
then they might all come into the house, and have 
something to eat, and as much ale as everybody 
liked — that is to say, not too much," said Sophy, 
correcting herself, " or it would be no pleasure ; 
and cakes, and apples, and loranges for the chil- 
dren, and perhaps some little ribbons, or books, 
or things to give away. Then, when they wore 
all merry, we could send them home ; and I sup- 
pose there would have to be somebody to dinner; 
and then, after that, we could do what Margaret 
says, and dress np the hall, and as much tapestry 
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and as many old-fashioned things as anybody 
caros for ; and musicians, and a proper great 
ball. Oh, mamma! where is one to see soch a 
thing, unless it is at home ? — and you that went 
to so many when you were young, and we that 
neyer see anything but Briarford and the Grange; 
— ^Mamma, don't you hear what I say ? " 

" If you've all finished," said Mrs. Vivian, qui- 
etly, without any special response to this pathetic 
appeal, " I'll tell you what I've fixed upon my- 
self." A solemn silence ensued — an extremely 
brief one ; and after this full stop, the authorita- 
tive tones resumed — 

" In the first place we'll have a party to dinner 
— a larger party than we have ever had since you 
remember ; and you can get pe]pi and ink, Eliza- 
beth, and put down the names. In the evening 
we*U ask all the young people you know. I 
won't be so particular as usual, Sophy ; every- 
body that is at all presentable may come ; and 
any decoration that is reasonable I won't object 
to m the hall ; and you can dance as long as you 
like, or till your company are' tired. Somebody 
can look up an almanac, and see if it will be 
moonlight for the guests going home. The 
twenty-fifth of November, Percy ; no one need 
forget the day. Of course, Philip's guardian 
will stay a few days, and probably have some of 
his family with him ; and your uncle Blundell, 
and a few old friend^ will do the same. You 
shall choose new dresses for yourselves, girls — 
the whole of you. Philip can give the Briarford 
children a feast next day, if he likes ; and no- 
body shall want a glass of ale. So, now I've 
told you what I mean to do f and if anybody 
has any improvement to make, I'll be very glad 
to hear it now." 

" I wonder what 's the use," said Sophy, half 
indignantly ; " I do wonder what 's the use of 
asking people, when mamma has made up her 
mind all the while ! " 

•* And I wonder, for my part, said Percy, " how, 
after all our valuable suggestions, my mother 
should hit on so commonplace a plan, which any 
one might have foreseen rrom the first ; and still 
more do I wonder how my mother can pretend to 
have consulted everybody, when yonder lies X, 
Y, Z, coiled in her corner, and not a word of wis- 
• dom required from her." 

" Oh, Zaidee ? she would like something pic- 
turesque as much as I would," said Margaret. 

And there immediately rose a chorus of calls : 
— " Zed ! Zed ! " from Philip ; an impatient — 
*'Zay!" from Sophy; and the soft, quick — 
" Zaidee, child ! " distinct and authoritative, 
which came from the head of the house. 
• Zaidee's ears were as quick as a savage's — 
buried in her book as she seemed : those delicate 
ears had caught the first breath of Percy's allu- 
sion, and perfectly apprehended all that followed. 
Now she put down her book very swiftly and si- 
lently, and coming forward, stole into her place, 
by the shaggy side of S6rmonicus—p called Ser- 
mo " for short," and famed as the wisest and 
gravest hound between the Mersey and the Dee. 
Sermo sat, very silent and deliberative, sweeping 
with his shaggy forelocks the footstool of his mis- 
tress, and between the ashy-fawn color of Sermo's 
profile, and the white marble of the mantelpiece, 



Zaidee interposed her kneeling person — long, 
lithe, and slender. The strange quick changes 
of attitude into which Zaidee threw this elastic 
figure of hers, were the wonder of every ob- 
server ; in the mean time, Zaidee knelt by the 
fire-side in perfect stillness ; her dark hair^ her 
plain, dark, girlish dress, and complexion not re- 
covered from a summer's browning, standing out 
clear against the marble ; while herself waited 
to be interrogated, and hear the cause of her sum- 
mons, in breathless restrained impatience to re- 
turn to her book. 

" Zaidee Vivian, laggard and last in all the al- 
phabets," said Percy, solemnly ; " your vote and 
advice are required in a family council. True, 
my mother's mind is made up i^lready ; neverthe- 
le^, the moment of deliberation is not yet over, 
and now is your latest time." 

" We Are all about agreed, Zay," interposed 
Sophy. " We are to have a ball at night, and a 
dinner-party. I do n't mind that so much, con- 
sidering what comes after — and we're all to 
have new dresses — so I do n't see that there *8 
anything to consult about now ; for Percy's tent, 
you know, on the twenty-fifth of November, and 
on our lawn, the windiest hill in Cheshire ! was 
quite impossible ; and a feast next day to all the 
children, and the hall as fine as we can make it : 
I think mamma is the best planner, after all \ 
and there 's nothing more to say." 

"Zaidee, you're to tell me what you think we 
should have on Philip's birthday, when he comes 
of age," said Mrs. Vivian — " that's the question 

— never mind what Sophy says." 

"Philip's birthday? Oh, I know what I should 
like," cried Zaidee eagerly, twining her long fin- 
gers into Sermo's shaggy locks ; " but it s no 
good trying. Aunt Vivian, not the least ; I 
could not do it, yon know." 

" Could n't do what, child ? " 

A great flush of violent color overspread poor 
Zaidee's ch«eks. The warm blood seemed to 
press, throbbing and swelling, under the thin and 
transparent texture, which still owned the sun- 
burning. " If I could only make anything, or 
find anything — no, finding would not do — if I 
only had anything in the world that would please 
Philip on his birthday ! " 

Philip bent forward to hear the words so rapid 
and hurried in their delivery. " Zed ! what 9 
foolish child ! '* cried the heir, with a little mois- 
ture in his eyes. Mrs. Vivian sai^ nothing. She 
only put her little Avhite hand on Zaidee's dark 
hair, to smooth down those locks which, to tell 
the truth, were seldom out of need of smoothing, 

— and stretching over Sermo for this purpose, 
rested her arm on Sermo's patriarchal and moat 
reverend head. 

" Oh, we '11 all have our presents — no fear. 
Zaidee, you can make something, too," said her 
cousin Margaret ; " but now, mamma, if you 
do n't object, we may as well have tea and lights, 
since I think we may just as well be doing some- 
thing as losing time talking, when there is so 
much to do ! '* 

The bell was rang — one strayed to the win- 
dow, another to the library, a third to search for 
the pretty young lady " materials," which were 
only to be found in the young lady's room » 
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while Zaidee stole back to the Yolame which kept 
her place in her corner, pondering an impossible 
something to be acbieyed for Fhfiip. Philip, 
with so man^p- sisters, had so little need of any- 
thing of feminine manufacture : and to tell the 
truth, Zaidee's taste and ingenuity were still very 
imperfectly dereloped. Philip, too, was heir and 
master of all — it would only be taking of his own 
to give to him ; and Zaidee had not a private 
possession belonging to herself in all the world, 
save a little quaint old gold chain, a sort of neck- 
lace, quite useless to Philip, which had once been 
her unknown foreign mother's ; and her father's 
Bible, an old worn volume, not at all adapted for 
a present. What could Zaidee do ? 

CHAPTEB III. — THE VAMILT. 

The Vivians of the Uplands were an ancient 
county family, well reputed, and of a stately, 
long ancestral line. At their culmination, some 
few hundred years ago, the family headquarters 
had been Castle Vivian, a great baronial resi- 
dence in a richer district of the same county, and 
the Grange only a jointure house. Indistinct 
adumbrations of title were in the family annals, 
and their race had known many a gallant knight ; 
hut, descended to the more modest standing 
ground of rural squires, and denuded of much of 
their original possessions, age after age had taken 
from the pretensions of the masters of the Grange. 
One thing neither reduced grandeur nor impover- 
ished means could take from them — the pride 
and glory of being indisputable heads of the 
house. True, it was a Sir Francis Vivian who 
now held sway in the great old castle of the race ; 
but Mrs. Vivian found no difficulty in pointing 
out to vou the secondary and obscure branch 
from which this rich cousin- sprang — a "scion 
of the family " — whereas Philip Vivian, Esq. of 
Ae Grange, who might with all ease be the grand- 
son of Sir Francis, was its distinct and indivisible 
head. 

The late Squire Percy, in whose memory Mrs. 
Vivian wore her widow's cap, and for whom all 
the parish had wept when they carried him, for 
the /first time, in silence and with no kindly 
greetinffs, to Briarford, belonged to the antique 
class of country gentlemen ; innocent of litera- 
ture, timid of enterprise, bucklered in impenetra- 
ble mail of warm human loves and hatreds, pre- 
judices and kindnesses. In his day, everything 
went on after the antique style in the limited do- 
mains of Briarford; small farms, small fields, 
small profits, with little risk, and still less hope, 
filled the Squire's contented life ; his wife's for- 
ftune and his own savings — no great item, this 
jlast — lay snugly in "the bank," which Squire 
/Percy trusted next to the constitution. To em- 
bark this little capital upon new-fashioned imple- 
ments, drainings or levellings ; to sink these as- 
sured good monies of the redm in Cheshire clay, 
in the vain expectation of replacing with golden 
grain this damp and sodden grass, seemed little 
better than insanitr to the Squire. He would 
make no such unhallowed venture. The soil 
produced what its Maker intended it to produce, 
said Squire Percy — rushy grass, rugged hedge- 
rows, wonderful crops of flowering gorso and hea- 



ther, Cheshire cheese and butter, and a thin re* 
siduum of milk. Did modem agriculture, with 
aU its pretensions to science, know better than 
ancient Providence, the sole superintendent, foi 
centuries, of tl^ese wet levels of pasture ? And as 
no one tried to answer this overwhelming ques- 
tion, Squire Percy went on triumphantly upon his 
old-world way, and scouted improvements with 
all the proverbial warmth of the true John Bull 
and Englishman, which the unanimous county 
proclaimed him to be. 

Squire Percy was his father's lawful successor, 
heir, and oldest son ; but the " ould Squire,'* a 
name spoken in the district with somewhat simi- 
lar feelings to those which animate the world in 
general on pronouncing familiar abbreviations of 
another name to which is always affixed the 
same adjective, had been much disposed on va- 
rious occasions, as rumor and family tradition 
went, to disinherit his most uncongenial and un- 
beloved heir. " Th* ould Squire " was still the 
familiar demon of the scared peasant imagination 
of Briarford, and many a child awoke with a 
cold shudder, or ran trembling along the lanes 
at night, in dread of the visionary enemy who 
bore this name. Stories of him were current 
everywhere, and, told on dreary nights when the * 
wincts were louder than their wont, and the 
trees were tossing wildly in the stormy moonlight 
round the exposed and out- standing Grange, 
which every villager could see from his cottage 
door ; there was something very eerie and ghostly 
in these tales; the more especially as they were 
not tales of ordinary license or riot — the vulgar 
vices to which the vulgar mind is indulgent — ^but 
of fierce ungovernable passions — wild, furious 
hates and frenzies, which awed and oppressed as 
much as they horrified the common understand- 
ing. Bage, that brought temporary madness 
upon the unhappy old man, who drove children 
and friends far from his fierce old age, and held 
the attendants, bribed by high wages to remain 
with him, in terror for their very lives, with pride 
so haughty, and resentment so bitter, that to op- 
pose his capricious will in the slightest particu- 
lar was like provoking a remorseless fate. How 
Squire Percy managed to succeed so peaceably 
to the ancestral lands at last, no one of his hum 
ble neighbors very well knew; but evei^body 
knew and rejoiced in the unspeakable ease and 
freedom of the new reign — and Squire Percy, 
who would have been popular anywhere, became 
doubly popular in the perpetual contrast institut- 
ed between himself and " th' ould Squire. " 

" Th' ould Squire " had but one other son, a 
gay young scapegrace, who wandered from the 
Grange at nineteen and never returned more 
People said he went abroad, and became a great 
traveller, that he even wrote books, and was in 
his day a famous man ; but all that was certain 
of his history was, that he married a foreign lady 
and never came home. Some bits of wonderful 
embroidery in gold and silver and colored silks 
were sometimes shown at the Grange, said to be 
sent home, pretty oderings of wistful kindness 
from young Frank's foreign wife; but nobody 
knew anything of young Frank during his 
father's lifetime, nor until many years after 
Squire Percy's peaceful succession, when for- 
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dgn leitera eaae to the Grange, black-Bealed 
and bordered on receipt of which good Bqaire 
Percy mournfully went upon a journey, irom 
which he returned, bringing home with him a 
rwj little, mournful, wistful, wondering child. 
Then it was told that Frank had died abroad ; 
that his poor, broken-hearted wife had travelled 
to England to bring her child to her father's 
friends, but that not eren Squire Percy's broth- 
erly warmth and sympathy could keep the sad 
widow from sinking. She, too, was dead ; and 
the poor little maiden, who never cried and sel- 
dom spoke, but looked such a stranee, small 
monumental image of childish grief ana solitude, 
was alone in the world. 

This was Zaidee Vivian, now fourteen years 
old J a quick-growing, strange, out-of-the-way 
girl, whom everybody wondered at. Nothing 
Bke her startling alertness of motion, her per- 
fectly simple and unconscious abstraction of 
mind and manners, her quick, keen, vivid percep- 
tions, and those wild visionary moods which 
were still so entirely sincere and girlish — the 
unrestrained imagination which people called 
romantic — ^were known within the horizon of 
Briarford. Her very name was a wonder ; no 
one had ever heard it before, and Zaidee herself 
was half-ashamed and half-proud of the outland- 
ish syllables ; not much wonder that all the parish 
set her down as the oddest and least incompre- 
hensible of young ladies. Not a known relative 
in all the world had Zaidee out of the walls of the 
Grange. Her world and absolute boundary was 
this one family and their warm and kindly 
home. ** Zaidee would n^ver do to go among 
strangers, her heart is so tender, her feelings so 
keen," said lively little Mrs.* Vivian, who has 
been so good to the desolate motherless child, 
whose loneliness touched her heart. Going 
among strangers is a horror and dismay which 
has never presented itself to the thoughts of 
Zaidee, who lives a very independent life vmnch 
after her own pleasure, and has hitherto escaped 
many inflictions common to " properly educated " 
eirls. Zaidee could not play you a bar of music 
ror all Briarford. Zaidee's shy voice durst not 
hear itself singing save in the most obscure re- 
cesses of her own private retirement. If Zaidee 
is able to dance at all at this famous ball, over 
which Sophy grows wild, the instruction has 
been acquired most involuntarily by the sheer ex- 
ercise of Sophy's superior strength ; and though 
Margaret can produce extraordinary landscapes, 
and Elizabeth has a natural taste for pretty 
groups of flowers, and paints them very well, 
Zaidee, armed with a school-room rule and 
cramping her fingers horribly, has never yet suc- 
ceed^ in making a tolerable straight line in the 
manuscript book where she sometimes copies 
her favorite bits of vefse. Even the very hand- 
writing of these extracts is no better than it 
should be — ^poor Zaidee cannot boast a single 
morsel of accomplishment. To ran through a 
new book, every line of it, before a soberer read- 
er has got over the preface — to have a general 
knowledge of every volume in the library, bar- 
ring the facts contained in the same, and to be 
capable of any amount of reading however con- 
stant or long-continned— if these aro tokens of 
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intellectual aptitude, Zaidee Vivian has them all, 
bat of ordinary education nothing morej and 
stach is the strange, fanciful, abstracted girl, who 
taxes her wild imagination with vain efforts to 
think of something which shall please Philip on 
his one-and-twentieth birthday • 

CHATTER lY.— flSAIDSB'fl GHAMBSB. 

Like the nests of quaint little drawers in an 
old bureau, up steps and down steps, and piercing 
into all manner of odd comers, are tae bed- 
chambers of the Grange. True, there are a few 
solemn great ones, in the most sheltered end of 
the house, but these are kept for company and 
solemn occasions, and it is through a thickly- 
populated quarter, intersected with multitudinoas 
narrow passages and morsels of stair, and quaint 
out-of-the-wav windows, that, if you have any 
right to go there, you must seek the chamber of 
Zaidee. Still more like the internal arrange 
ments of a bureau, with concave roofs and glim- 
mering oaken panels full of reflections from two 
or three cross lights, are these rooms -in the 
interior — and not all the snowy draperies and 

f)retty decorations, proper to the bower of young 
adies, can make the apartments of even Eliza- 
beth and Margaret like anything but the little 
hiding-places, cosy and shining, which they are. 
Sophy's room is a miracle of good order and 
tidiness ; for Sophy is the most active and brisk 
little woman in the world, with the truest Saxon 
horror of litter ; but opening out of Sophy's room, 
a little elf-like cavern, with a small rounded 
window — a slender tall bed, extremely narrow 
and very long, a ghostly great old chair of faded 
velvet, richly embroidered, a single sm^U shelf, 
hung against the wall, a square of ancient 
fringed carpet spread upon the floor and leaving 
a polished margin, a strange dark eldritch looking 
glass with transverse lines in it, which seem to 
Blink and twinkle upon you, merry-eyed, with the 
truest satisfaction in those grotesque distortions 
they make of everything j-eflected by them — ^IB 
the special retirement, study, and sleeping-chao^ 
her of Zaidee Vivian. 

The round window needs no curtains, for 
nothing but a bird on the wing could look in 
upon the maiden meditations of Zaidee in this 
far-away enclosure. Instead of prettv draperiea, 
however,there shine between these thick stone mul- 
lions some fragments of old stained glass; neir 
ther Zaidee nor any one else can interpret the 
mystic signs' which fall in rich hues of red and 
purple upon the snowy coverlet and faded carpet 
when the sun shines into Zaidee's room; noi 
could the wisest of antiquaries make much of 
these little patches of heraldry, features of grif- 
fins and plumes of party-colored eagles uncere- 
moniously wedded together. Though the Vicar 
might be somewhat shocked to know a mono- 
gram of Mary, or a chipped and disfigured cru- 
cifix, among these remnants of the ancient arts, 
such things do not disturb the mind of Zaidee 
Vivian. A hundred dreams of hers are woven 
about the vermilion and the azure of her panes 
of colored glass, but the wild significations which 
the fanciful girl assigns to them are as far as 
entire ignorance can be from the meaning that 
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they bear in fact — if fact or meaning bare not 
evaporated from them many a year ago, as com- 
prehension and intelligence have assaredly done. 
Ontside this tarreted pinnacle is the stormiest 

Sot in all the Grange ; and Zaidee, looking oat 
roogh her uncolored panes, has such a world 
of shifting cloads to watch and ponder as never 
dreaming girl possessed before. If there is little 
either beantiful or grand in the scenery about, as 
Is very certain, it is wonderful the perpetnal 
charm and interest of this great domain of sky. 
The wild freedom of so great a stretch of atmos- 
phere, the tamaltnoQS masses of vapor tossing 
upon that clear and luminous arch above, and 
the perpetnal turmoil of the winds, give charac- 
ter to everything here. These very ribs of rock 
in Briarford Hill, the dark color and solitary 
looks of the houses, each of them holding its 
garments about it, and standing firm, as if a sud- 
den guBt or a moment of incaution mi^ht carry 
it awav; the gnarled, defiant, and resistmg trees, 
with their foliage always blown towards a point, 
like travellers caught in a storm ; and those de- 
licious harbors of shelter under high overhanging 
banks or in deep lanes, where you can hear the 
wind rushing overhead while not a blade of grass 
is stirred below — all alike evidence the atmos- 
pheric influences prevailing in this comer of 
£nglish soil. And no one unacquainted with 
them can tell the peculiar delight of this wild, 
windy weather and exposed district, its flu^h of 
spirit, of resistance and exhilaration, or the in- 
terest of its ceaseless changes. Those fierce 
buffets of wind, those stprmy flashes of rain 
those glimmering vicissitudes of light and shad- 
ow passing over the whole breadth of country 
like some giant*s breath upon a fairy mirror — ^if 
natare looks her homeliest in this quarter, her 
struggling life and energy makes amends ; and 
not the sweetest of landscapes could charm the 
wild imagination of Zaidee Vivian like this wind- 
swept level country — this great waste and wil- 
derness of cloudy firmament, and the low-lying, 
fierce, and warlike hill. 

The masonry of the Grange is wisely adapted 
to^ its climate; and however wild the tumult 
without, Mrs. Vivian has well ascertained that no 
fugitive draught can enter within to wither her 
home flowers, so that Zaidee's treasures are in 
perfect safety here, established upon the low sill 
of the window, which forms a deep small round 
recess, and is lined with polished oak. These 
treasures are, first, the worn Bible which once 
belonged to Zaidee's father — a homely well-used 
Tolume — written over in its fly-leaves with mys- 
terious Greek characters, which Zaidee many a 
day dreams over and would give the world to un- 
derstand ; and, in the second place, a small box 
bound with decayed gilding and once rich in 
ornament, which Zaidee calls a casket. It has 
been some kind of jewel-case in its day, and now 
it contains the sole valuable in Zaidee Vivian's 
repositori&s — the strange little gold chain, just 
long enough to circle her thVoat, which her aunt 
says she must soon begin to wear now, a mark 
of her maturing age and coming womanhood. 
Nothing else lies within this treasured and sacred 
casket — too honorable a place for common trink- 
ets — nothing else 'except a book, or Zaidee's 



leaning arms as she bends over the same, ever 
shares with the casket and the Bible this polished 
window-sill; but Zaidee, with a whole day's 
work and a bit of an ancient hanging, has manu- 
factured for herself a cushion, which lies upon 
the floor immediately under the window, and on 
which it is Zaidee's own use and wont to lie in 
all her stolen readings, half kneeling, half reclin- 
ing, with her book upon the window-ledge. 

It is here the morning light finds Zaidee 
Vivian kneeling in her simple girlish prayers, all 
unwitting of the red mark of the cross, broken 
and indistinct, which the early sunshine throws 
on her brow. There is no cross, emblem of 
agony, of straggle and hope, and might that can- 
not die, in all the line of Zaidee's life, or the 
prospect of Zaidee's fortune. Humble enough 
these fortunes may come to be bv-and-by, but, 
warm in the heart of so loving a household, the 
orphan knows no fear. Yet strangely it falls 
upon her young forehead morning and 'evening; 
strangely it reddens over her. in the li^ht of noon, 
and wanes into pearly color with the twilight 
The sign, of salvation — ^yes — the type of love in- 
vincible, and sacrifice divine — but no less the 
badg0 of all human self-denials and agonies, the 
mark of suflering and sorrow upon a mortal 
brow. 

This is Zaidee's room — where there is not a 
curve or corner, not a line of panel, or a fold of 
curtain, which is not peopled with Zaidee's fan- 
cies. However much of her may go down stairs 
into the family occupations or apartments,Zaidee*8 
heart stavs in this quaint little solitude — it is the 
scene of her visionary life. 

CHAPTEB y . — ZAIDBB'S FBIENDS. 

Perhaps the dearest intimate of Zaidee's life is 
Sermo, Squire Percy's favorite hound. Sermo 
has known more than one name in his da}^, and 
had no better an appellation in his youth than 
any other of his sporting race, a common hunts- 
man and no more. But growing age, which 
gave to Sermo his wise and reverend face, con- 
f Tred upon him a more becoming name. " Ne'er 
was such a dog, Squire. — I say 'tis as good as a 
sermon any day but to look at him," said Squire 
Peii-y's groom to his master. Squire Percy was 
a pleasant man, and loved a jest, so he carried 
this saying to his household circle, where Eliza- 
bethjMargaret and Philip were half-grown young- 
sters, and little Percv an imp of a boy. It was 
not quite certain which of this merry ycithful 
party was the godfather or godmother of Ser- 
monicus, but it was sufficiently certain that, in 
the dignified flow of these longer syllables, the 
common name of Rover was lost from that day, 
and a double favorite henceforward was the 
patriarch of the kennel, whom all his youthful 
friends were calling all day long to acquaint him 
with his change of name. When the Squire died 
a kindlier affection still came to poor Sermo ; 
the drawing-room, where his very entry was an 
unwarranted and guilty intrusion of old, became 
free soil to the faithful retainer of the father dead. 
His mistress's very footstool pillowed Sermo's 
sententious face, and nobody could find anything 
in those grave decorous manners of his to caU 
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for exclasion, after the Bofteoing sentiment of 
grief had given him admittance. The days of 
mourning for Sqaire Percy were over, and the 
household heart had sprung again into the re- 
turning lightsomeness of nature and youth, but 
the drawing-room was still free to Sermonicus, 
and still he sat with stately gravity by the side 
of his mistress, or looked up with his vigilant 
and serious eye from his rest by her footstool, 
holding in the very sanctuary of household au- 
thority an unreproved and dignified place. 

But of all his friends none were so close and 
loving as Zaidee, whose affection for her good 
ancle seemed all to have flowed in as an increase 
to the private tenderness which all her life she 
had cherished towards Scrmo. Sermo's stately 
pace of sobriety alone had ever been known to 
tempt Zaidee into quiet regularity of walking. 
Sermo stalked by Zaidee's side, through hall and 
passage, and faced the blast with her, unwilling 
but resigned, sniffing it resentfully with his dis- 
dainful nostril when Zaidee would go forth into a 
dusky twilight for the sole pleasure of feeling in 
her face the wild familiar wind. Sermo sat up- 
right by Zaidee's side when she brought an an- 
cient volume from the library, fixing upon it 
thoughtfully his wise unwinking eyes ; but Ser- 
mo was a dog of discretion, and disliked the 
damp odor of new printing and uncut pages. 
When his young friend possessed herself of the 
contents of the library -box, which came at long 
periodical intervals from very London, to the 
admiration of all the country round, Scrmo, with 
dignified contempt, withdrew himself to Mrs. 
Vivian's footstool. So trifling a study as that of 
modern literature was beneath the attention of 
the solemn faculties of Sermonicus — it was al- 
most the only occupation which Zaidee pursued 
alone. 

The stout, common, every-day affection, which 
is your strongest texture for constant wear, the 
house love which is not critical, nor thinks it has 
any call to criticise, which neither doubts the 
tenderness of others nor its ftwn, was the com- 
mon family bond of this little company of kin- 
dred. Gratitude and helplessness gave it a great- 
er delicacy with Zaidee than with any of the 
others; but the girl was so warmly cherished, 
and so thoroughly received among them, that she 
scarcely did know in reality how much ground 
for gratitude she had. A most admiring and 
devoted younger sister to Philip, whom she 
thought the very type of manliness, and full of 
the tsnderest enthusiasm for Elizabeth in her 
stately beauty and majestic simpleness, of re- 
spect for Margaret in her pensive moods, Zaidee 
loved Sophy very dearly too, and was provoked 
with reasonable good humor by Percy's pranks, 
as sisters are wont to be by wicked brothers. — 
They were her own, every one of them, yet no- 
body in the Grange was Zaidee's chosen and 
confidential friend. 

It was very hard, indeed, to find any properly 
qualified candidate for this office. It was much 
the easiest p)an to fill it with some imaginary 
Blanche or Gertrude, pale, graceful, refined and 
sympathetic. Yet Zaidee kept her eyes open, 
prompt to discover any proper living representa- 
tive of her ideal friend. It was an astonishing 
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mental faculty in its way, Zaidee's power of ob- 
servation. From under the covert of her book, 
and with a mind really occupied with that in 
the first instance, not a scrap of anything impor- 
tant or interesting in the conversation then in 
progress escaped Zaidee. She read with all 
her might too. but she could not close up all 
the other channels of informations-could not 
dull her quick senses, or deaden her natural apti- 
tude; and a very wonderful thing it was to 
Sophy to find how little of the news of the house- 
hold needed to be repeated to one who was 
never seen listening on its first discussion. " I 
am quite sure, if I cared about a book, I should 
never hear a word any one said," was the won- 
dering remark of Sophy^ ; " and I am sure 1- 
would never waste my time over a book I did 
not care about ; yet Zay knows what she reads, 
and knows what we are saying at the same mo 
ment. I can't tell how she does it, for my part 
1 can only do one thing at a time I " 

But, notwithstanding the wonder of Sophy, 
Zaidee continued to re^ and to hear, and still 
more strange, to see simultaneously. There was 
a tolerable amount of visitors at the Gran&;e, con> 
sidering its lonely situation. Behind the hill, 
towards the richer side of the country, were 
various families of sufficient note to be on fami- 
liar terms with the Vivians. Nobody much no- 
ticed Zaidee in her comer. Zaidee read on un- 
disturbed — unconsciously noticing everybody , 
but there was not a Gertrude nor a Blanche 
among all these Cheshire young ladies, nor a 
chance of one, so far as Zaidee could perceive. 

About this time it happened that the curate of 
Briarford married a wife — an event which, hum- 
ble as the individuals were, was by no means un- 
interesting to the ladies of the Grange. The 
reverend vicaress was fat, and scant of breath — 
scarcely to be calculated upon for the simplest 
tea drinking, and very much afraid of the steep 
road to the Grange j and Mr. Gi*een, first ac- 
knowledged to be a very good young man, having 
turned out of late an extremely sensible one, 
universal consent declared his wife a person to 
be paid some attention to, and received on a 
neighborly footing, if that were possible. Every- 
body but Zaidee, whose opinion no Qne thought 
of asking, was dismayed to find Mr. Green's 
wife turn out a very tall, very young lady, in fair 
ringlets and white muslin, lately out of the school- 
room, very pensive and seatiraental ; an eager 
borrower of novels, a fluent quoter of poetry, and 
most keen in the discussion of all the fabulous 
histories, and all the romantic personages she 
could hear of, far or near. Mrs. Vivian could 
not win her to that urgent oversight of the par- 
ish old women, which Mrs. Vivian thought ne- 
cessary: and Sophy could not tempt the lan- 
guishing young heroine to plead for holidays 
and indulgences, or to join in secret projects for 
the delight and astonishment of Briarford school. 
Mrs. Green did not happen to chime in harmo- 
niously with the peculiar tone of Margaret, the 
only one of the family of tastes similar to her 
own ; so Mrs. Green was very generally given 
up in the Grange, with only the reservation 
in her favor that there surely must be some- 
thing good in her, or hor sensible husband 
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would never have made snch a choice; "but 
men," said Mrs. Vivian. Bententioosly, — " men, 
it must be confessed, when women are concem- 
ed, are often such fools ! " 

Tc the general astonishment, however, when 
everybody else relinquished her, Zaidee adopted 
Mrs. Green — Mrs. Green's name was Angelina 
— most unfortunate of designations. Her poor 
good husband, who was only John, threw all the 
blame of all her weaknesses on this celestial 
name, and would have called her Sarah, with 
good will ; but not so Zaidee Vivian. Then, Mrs. 
Green took the warmest interest in all romantic 
and imaginarv persons, and could "say" any 
amount of verses ; the said verses having so 
much effect, at least upon the reciter, as to bring 
moisture to her pale-blue eyes. With these con- 
spiring circumstances to recommend ]|er, Zaidee 
deceived into her special favor the curate's wife ; 
and though she had yet poured out but few of her 
own private musings into the willing ear of her 
confidante, and foand an unaccountable difficulty 
in doing this, yet still her confidante, chosen and 
elected, Angelina was. Her being married was a 
drawback, certainly, and a still more annoying 
suspicion of her being silly had just darted across 
Zaidee's mind ; but Zaidee had an infinite deal 
of glamor in her girlish eyes, and could so easily 
exalt and idealize — it was the age of " sweetness 
in the bud and glory in the flower " to Zaidee, 
and who was to profit by the " vision splendid," 
if it was not her selected friend ? 

Ferhaps neither of the individuals would have 
felt particularly flattered by their close conjunc- 
tion ; yet it was nevertheless true that Sermo 
and Angelina, with an attendant retinue of select 
old women from amongst Aunt Vivian's bead- 
roll — old women who could tell stories — were 
Zaidee's most beloved friends. 

CHAPTEB VI. — ELIZABETH. 

" Philip does not know what Col. Morton is to 
do here for some days, as my mother tells us ; 
neither do I, Lizzy ; — it must be something about 
you." 

" Indeed, Percy, my mother has said nothing to 
me," said the soft liquid voice of Elizabeth. 

" And the Captain ? Does he say nothing ? " 
inquired Percy, with a little impatience. 

" Nothing, Percy." A soft tranquil blush col- 
ored Elizabeth's face — she was not discomposed 
in the slightest degiye, but the pure blood came 
to her cheek in maidenly acknowledgment of her 
affianced bridegroom's name. 

'* I would not let them treat me like a child, 
Lizzy, if I were you !•" 

" I can trust them," said the sweet answering 
voice, in such tones as subdued the boyish im- 
patience of Percy. The youth turned away 
with a youth's afiectionate enthusiasm and a 
youth's quick but n6 less affectionate anger. 
*• My beautiful sister ! " muttered Percy, " not 
one of them knows how good she is, — and we '11 
all put our hands to it to throw Lizzy away I " 

Yon would have thought the familiar abbrevi- 
ation sacrilege had you seen the queen-like figure 
so simple and yet so majestic, whichi leaving the 
young brother in the little paved fore-court, 
vrhich lay between the house ^d the moat, was 
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now re-entering the open door-way of the Grange ; 
for few who looked upon her lofty beauty could 
realize the character of Elizabeth Vivian, so faU 
of sweet unconscious humility and child-like 
simpleness. This perfect unpretending and even 
unintellectual simplicity of hers, made her, by 
some strange magic, half sublime. Straightfor- 
ward, and sincere, and innocent, Elizabeth made 
no investigations' into the unknown, but stood on 
the clear ground of things obvious and actual, 
and on the daylight level of ordinary soberness 
and truth. She was not clever; perhaps this 
very fact helped her to the half-adoration with 
which her brothers regarded her — but foolish 
she could never be. 

Elizabeth read nothing but the Bible, which 
she loved to read, and sundry good books, which 
she did not love, but thought it right to study. — 
This was the whole extent of her attainments in 
literature, unless the household receipt-book, or 
the young lady volumes of patterns for " fancy* 
work, could bo numbered amon^j" the miscella- 
nies of literature. Two or threvnittle feminine 
accomplishments she was exquisite in. She 
-painted flowers with the sweetest natural grace 
and simplicity, arranged thjem with faultless 
taste, and did everything well which could be 
done with a needle. Besides these, there was no 
one fulfilled all the everyday household offices 
with so perfect a natural propriety. Elizabeth 
thought nothing beneath her, and dignified everjr 
thing with that wonderful queenly grace of hers 
which everybody was aware of but herself. — Her- 
self was aware of it with the slighest possible 
shade of annoyance. She laughed her low mu- 
sical laugh, while she complained of being so 
tall, so solemn, incapable of^ those light, half in- 
visible movements by which her lively little 
mother kept all the hpusehold on the alert : but 
perhaps nothing did more contribute to the per- 
fectly supreme and undisputed tenderness with 
which all the house regarded Elizabeth-^respec^ 
ful, yet protecting — as the contrast between her 
perfect simplicity of humble mind and manners, 
and her imperial person — it gave her every ac- 
tion a singular charm. \ 

The guardian whom Squire Percy had^associ- 
ated with their mother in the charge of the fam- 
ily interests, was an old friend of the house, an 
invalided Indian officer, rich and of good repute. 
Colonel Morton had a son only a few years older 
than Elizabeth Vivian, no great match, as every- 
body said, but a very suitable one. Bernard was 
clever, while Elizabeth was not, buf for the rest, 
all the advantage was on the lady's side ; and 
Elizabeth's home admirers could not compre- 
hend what she, so beautiful as they all thought 
her, could find attractive in the very plain, dark 
man, mustached and sun-browned, whom their 
guardian presented to them, after many years' 
absence, as " m^ son," and all the retainers of 
the Morton family proudly hailed as Captain 
Bernard. True, he turned out a very agreeable 
man — well read, well bred, well informed. At 
first sight, these did not seem the qualities to se- 
cure the heart of Elizabeth ;— yet, whatever his 
means of wooing were, a successful wooer Cap- 
tain Bernard Morton proved to be. 

** She who might have made the greatest mfttdi 
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^ mty joniig Itafy in the eonntj ; sho who only | 
BMded to he seen ! " cried the indignant Mrs. 1 
Blandell, Elizabeth's annt Elizal^th smiled 
and blashed and shook her head, bat made no 
other answer. If annhing did ever dismay the 
composed and tranqnil spirit of Elizabeth Vivian, 
U was this *- being seen." Admiration ruffled 
her calm, unless it was household admiration, 
which she liked well enough, seltiug it all down 
tp the score of love and kindness ; but to be seen ! 
to be looked at like a picture or a statue 1 — almost 
Elizabeth was angry ; and with a sweeter con- 
tent she turned to the dark fhce of Bernard 
Uorton, to the unassuming tot she had chosen, 
fl^d the womanly life of home. 

At the same^ time it was just possible that 
there might be a little truth at the bottom of 
Percy's bovish impatience and jealousy for his 
fitter. She who made no exactions, perhaps, 
did not fare quite so well as if she had been 
more self-asserting. It was possible that her 
betrothed and his father calculated a little 
too much upon the easy ac(][uie8cence of Eliza- 
beth. A slight cloud of pain crossed her fore- 
head. «I should be sorry to think Bernard 
could fbel so," was the thought that passed 
through her mind ; — and I to say I can trust 
them, and yot doubt like this." So Elizabeth 
■etdown the momentary pang as a fault of her 
own — ^much the most satisfactory plan of getting 
rid of it— « plan which she constantly adopted—- 



and came down to breakfiut, after half an hom^ 
retirement, with her most tranquil looks and 
most composed heart. 

But Elizabeth was doomed to some agitation 
that morning. On the breakfast-table lay a let* 
ter from Bernard, urgently begging for the ap» 
pointment of their marriage-day. This had been 
often postponed already, and the bridegroom 
was impatient. "Why not have it when Philip 
came of age ? Why not take advantage of one 
joyful opportunity to make another ? Surely 
they had known each other sufficiently long to 
obviate all scruples 1 Why not yield this point 
to him ? — and Captain Bernard urged his long 
affection, his impatient patience, his general pro^ 
found submission to her wishes in all matters 
hitherto. " I did not know, really, I had had 
my own way so often," said Elizabeth, puzzled, 
but undoubting, as by-and-by she discussed this 
matter with her mother. '' It must be one time 
or another, my love," was Mrs. Vivian's re- 
sponse ; " and I don't see what good it is putting 
off the day ; — you had better give way ! " 

So Elizabeth, with her usual gentleness, drop- 
ped the discussion. She did give way as was 
her wont ; and it became known in the household 
that Philip^s coming of age and Elizabeth's mar^ 
riage should take place within the same eventful 
week. A whole lifetime of excitement and fea»> 
tivity, as Sophy thought, crowded within tha 
little range ot one seven days. 
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Wx have left him pacing np and down in the 
fore-court of the Grange — much inclined to be 
rebellions and impatient, though scarcely quite 
certain what he is chafed about. It is moderately 
calm this morning out of doors ; ^ a dim, cloudy 
day — what the Tillagers call "fresh," at Bnar- 
ford, which means that the atmosphere has a 
great deal of rain in it, and at the smallest provo- 
cation would throw a heavy handful right in the 
face of the passer-by. At present, only a fresh 
chill drop comes now and then in the sweep of 
the wind ; and the bare trees are visible below, 
with many » bend and deprecating courtesy, pro- 
pitiating the favor of this well-known and familiar 
gale. Against the cold sky — though there is in 
reality no sky to be seen, but only a pale-black 
tumult of confused clouds relieved agamst a ho- 
rizon, only a little paler and more luminous than 
themselves — the little tower of Briarford church 
rises from among its mound of graves. And 
yonder are the clustered roofs of the village, the 
tops of stacks and gables, of bams, and low-lying 
cottaees sending up faint curls of blue smoke, 
and faint sounds or life awaking into the misty 
heavens. Beyond these, a long extent of pasture- 
fiel4s, where some few patient cows graze meekly 
and with discomfort, and the far-away snarl of the 
k sea, curling white over the sandbanks, and re- 
i ceding with its heav;^ leaden tint behind into the 
cloudy sky ; — this is all the prospect, and it is 
not the most comforting or cheerful prospect in 
the world, even when one knows that the bright 
breakfast-table and warmer atmosphere of the 
Grange lie so close behind. 

Percy has not grown to his full height yet, and 

•1^ not be gigantic even when he has done_ so } 
■p hair rises with a sort of* crested fulness from 
that brow of his, where so many lines and puck- 
ers are visible already — ^lines 6f vivid expression, 
and quick, mobile, changing thoughtfulness, 
where no pain is, but only life and energy, viva- 
ciouB and young. Ail the lines of Percy's face 
are quick, variable, wavering lines, trembling full 
of incipient sunshine and laughter, yet never en- 
tirely free of shadow, as of a suspended cloud. 
No one can quite prophesy what sudden revolu- 
tion is to come next upon those bright young fea- 
tures, where the flying emotion comes and goes, 
as the light and shadow passes upon the face of 
this broad country rouna. At present, the ex- 
pression is only extremely impatient, somewhat 
fretful and annoyed ; though, to tell the truih, 
Percy's reasons for annoyance are something of a 
doubtful character. He would, be puzzled, him- 
self, to explain them. This only Percy knows : 
that Elizabeth, his beautiful sister, is extremely 
likely to be married by-and-by, and quite sure to 
yield to the arrangements made for her, and to 
submit to the time imposed, whatever her own 
inclinations may be. Percy does not pause to 
consider, that the active part in such negotiations 
does, after all, belong to the bridegroom ; that 
Elizabeth Vivian would remain Elizabeth Vivian 
to the end of time, before she would step forward 
and say what day she would be married. In fisict, 



Peroy does not taX'^ the troabli to cootite anr* 

thing, but only resents for his ^ster, very hot^ 
and warmly ; and sayi again, he would not lei 
them moke a child of him, if he were she — > for il 
does not occur to Percy what an extreme impo»* 
sibility that is ; nor how unlike to his irritably 
impetuous self— the genius and wildest spirit of 
the family-48 his sister Elizabeth, in her queenly 
submission and womapliness, whom no one conlii 
humiliate, humble as she always is. 

There is no covering on Percy's head, whert 
the wild locks begin to toss about in the wind ai 
he quickens the pace of his musings. .This boy. 
who begins to be a man, is nineteen only, and 
has the world before him: — the world befora 
him 1 — and he spurns it with his young, trium- 
phant foot, this subject-globe, made to be con* 
quered.r As he hurries to and fro upon this plat- 
form of his, the old warm family home behind, 
and the level country spreading broad beforti 
something mighty and great, called in the vocabo- 
lary of fancy. Fate, Fortune, and the World, lies 
under/ the dreamer's eves. His pace quickenii 
and this mass of matted hair shakes out its lov*- 
locka on the breeze. Ah, a very different thing 
from the everydays which will make life to Percy 
Vivian, as to all other mortal creatures, is the 
wild, bright prospect on which Percy Vivian 
looks abroad. Neither map nor description 
could convey to any other mind the faintest idea 
of this which appears to him. There are no 
panoramas made of that celestial country ; — the 
view is too aerial and too dazzling for any land- 
scape painter. Every one for himself, and not 
another, has a chance to look once into the 
charmed and glimmering vista ; and Percy ^^azeS) 
with his brilliant eyes, into the heart of this en- 
chantment now. 

Oh and alas for all those grand futures which 
may be ; what halting, worn-out decrepid thing|9 
they come forth at the other end of this magnili- 
cent arch of fancy !— poor, plethoric fortunes of 
money, instead of the glorious, generous, canon- 
ized fortune of Hope ; daily burdens, hard, and 
petty, and odious, instead of the noble martyr- 
doms and heroisms which were in our dreams ; 
but as for Percy Vivian, to-day is only the pres- 
ent to-day of boyhood and youth to him — ^youth, 
and boyhood, and education, all tending onward 
— ^and no succession of mornings and evenii^gs, 
but a great Ocean of the Future ; the World, a 
giant Goliah, and not a thronging army of little 
uls and little men, spreads full before the dazzled 
vision of the boy about to set out upon his life. 

The family estates — an imposing title — ^repre- 
sent no such very imposing income ; and though 
authorities say that the ftodom agriculture which 
Squire Percy despised may make Squire Philip a 
very much ncher man than his father, this increase 
has sjl to be realized. In any case, it is a certain 
fact that the heir will have quite a small enough 
income to maintain his rank as head of the fam- 
ily ; a rank of which the youngest member of it, 
Sophy herself, is fully more tenacious than Philip. 
So Percy must make his own fortune, and Percy 
is extremely well disposed to do this, and would 
be indignant at the very idea of remaining igno- 
bly at home ; has been even heard, indeed, felici- 
tating ^ifng ftlf on his second sonship, and exult- 
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ing orer hk elder brother, wiio has no better 
cbance all his life thaa that of being a country 
squire, whereas it is impossible to predict what 
extraordinary chances he before Percy. This is 
f o far well ; bat it is much easier to decide that 
Percy shall make his fortune, than to decide the 
means by which it shall be made — and many 
a family council, many an "advice" from 
Colonel Morton and from Uncle Blundell, have 

Ene to the decision. Percy himself, ^if rather 
rd to please when a suggestion is made, 
still remains somewhat in(Unerent ; he sajrs 
he does not care what his profession is, but it 
turns out that he does care enough to pronounce 
a most unhesitating negative on various proposals 
made to him. One, however, which has the ad- 
vantage of being opposed at once by Uncle Blun- 
dell and Colonel Morton, fixes Percy's wandering 
fancy. Disposed to it from the first, he is bound 
to it for ever, as soon as he discovers that both 
the advisers in question unite in disliking the 
idea. So Percy will be a lawyer — a barrister — a 
student of the Temple — and never wavers again 
jtk his choice. 

Perhaps the charm of the desultory, ungovem- 
ed young man's life of which he reads — that life 
in chambers, enlightened by all that is witty, gay, 
and free, where household trammels are not, nor 
ordinary restraints, but only the high honor and 
truth, that gospel of manliness which is preached 
by sundry leaders of the youthful mind of these 
days — has fully more influence upon Percy, than 
that quite different aspect of his chosen life, 
which discloses future Lord Chancellors and Jus- 
tices burning the midnight oil in the dim reces- 
ses of the Temple. But Percy Vivian scorns an 
over-distinctness in his dreams — ^he neither de- 
termines on reading very hard, nor determines on 
idling ; and if visions of the lighter pursuits, the 
delight^ of getting into print, or the graver boy*s 
enthusiasm for authorship ever come to Percy, he 
keeps them in their sunny mist, and does not 
brine down the fairy visitants to tangible shape 
or form: only Percy's heart dances, and his 
cheek glows, when he thinks of his " prospects," 
and with eagerness he looks to the time ap- 
proaching when his journey of life is fated to 
begin. 

CHAPTBB Till.— THB TOUNQ LJLDIES* BOOM. 

A bright firH^ums in the fairy grate of the 
young ladies' room : everything is bright in this 
little favored bower, for none of these young la- 
dies are at all elevated above the pretty things 
loved by their class and kind. There are wax 
flowers on the mantel-pfbce, the joint production 
of the three sisters ; there are two or tnree paint- 
ed groups of Elizabeth's favorite lilies and roses 
upon the wall ; more than one landscape of Mar- 
Caret's, extremely lofty in intent, but just a little 
obscure in execution, hangs on the same line; 
and if Sophy can do nothing with the pencil, 
Sophy has at least a glowing screen of most ela- 
borate needlework lifting its gilded wand like a 
gold stick in waiting in the corner, and reaching 
nearly as high as the pictures. The little couch 
which Margaret, half reclining, fills with her slen- 
der,well-formed person and her work-baBket,bright 
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with all its delicate colors of floss silk and Berlin 
wool — the pretty arm-chair, in which Elizabeth 
sits erect by the table — the low footstool, sacred 
to Sophy, are all alike gay with the handiwork of 
the sisters, and rich with embroidered flowers. 
And the firelight winks and brightens in the ivory 
keys of the open piano, and the mirror reflects 
this pleasant group in the ruddy atmosphere of 
home. The smallness, the fancifulness, the glow 
and plenitude of simple ornament, are all quite 
suitable to the character of the apartment. By 
and by, it is very true, all these will be sober 
family mothers, at home in nurseries and house- 
keepers rooms. At present they are only young 
ladies ; it is their time of budding and holiday ; 
and 'only a hard heart would grudge to them 
these natural embellishments of their youth. 

Nor are their occupations more substantial than 
their surroundings; they are all very busy, that is 
one thing ; and this graceful industry looks very 
becoming, one must confess, however trifling the 
product may be; for, alas, it is onW "fancy- 
work " — only the pretty nick-nacks or young la- 
dvism — and perhaps all these young ladies would 
all be much better employed in reading or study- 
ing, or otherwise improving their minds. But 
one thing is certain — neither geology, nor botany, 
nor any lighter dilettanti science, made easy for 
the use of young ladies, could permit that sweet 
silent thoughtfulnefts of which Elizabeth's face is 
full, or the flow of happv talk which runs out of 
Sophy's lips, and comes in briefer responses from 
Margaret — not very profound or wise, but very 
pleasant, as is their occupation and the scene. 

For Elizabeth, whose fingers are acconiplished 
in these womanly arts, is free to give her tranquil 
mind to other matters while she labors ; and Mitf* 
garet, who has done a great deal of similar worC, 
and is pretty well assured and confident in doing 
this, has her spirit quite at ease in it ; and Sop^ * 
who does not aim at abscAute perfection, but ti 
nothing which she cannot achieve, is perfe^ 
unembarrassed in her business ; whereas popf 
Zaidee, toiling hard after a glorious unachievable 
idea, with eager haste, with pricked fingers, with 
heart and soul too much absorbed for speech, 
could not say a word in answer to all this run- 
ning talk of theirs, if that very word would in- 
sure success to this enterprise of her own. 

A careless attitude in this moment of inspira- 
tion would not become Zaidee ; it is well enough 
for Sophy vender, with her little commonplace 
piece of embroidery, to sit so lightly on her foot- 
stool — ^very well for grown-up Mar^garet to recline 
— but Zaidee, whose ambition projects something 
which nobody has accomplished before, and whose 
vexed fingers and perplexed scissors labor Imrd 
on the heels of her ambition, — ^for Zaidee it is a 
very different matter; so Zaidee, who always 
stoops, sits erect at the table for once in her life 
— ^Zaidee, said to be the greatest idler in the 
Grange, laboi^ with such a strain and intensity 
as no one else is capable of; and now growing 
pale, and noyr flushing into sudden excitement, 
holds her breath, and neither hears nor answers, 
with, alas, always the same ideal luring her on — 
but the silk and the needle, the scissors and the 
fingers so sadly incapable, and the great creation 
muung so very little progress after alL 
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And eyerything that is being made bj the 
little company, and other pretty things besides, 
more than you could look over in one good hour, 
are making for Philip*s birth day. Love-tokens 
for Philip himself, fiuch hosts of them, young 
man and scofifer as he is ; and such pretty com- 
binations of white and gold, and white and sil- 
yer, and white with every possible enlightenment 
of delicate color, for Elizabeth, already known in 
^e household in the magical character of bride. 

" Well, I have many a time thought of Phil- 
ip's birthday," said Sophy, after a pause, and 
we slightest possible touch of sentiment was in 
Sophy 8 sunfty face, but I never thought what 
changes it would make at home. I used to 
think PHiBp would be a little more master 
perhaps — ^not that mamma would change — but 
only of course we are all growing older, and 
Philip would be a man and not a boy j but only 
to think what a strange difference there will be ! 
Elizabeth, too I Qf course, I knew Elizabeth 
was to be married some time — ^but oh ! I timsure, 
Margaret, it will feel so very strange ! " 

* Elizabeth will come back, and we shall go 
to see her, Sophy," was the answer j but Percy 
—to think of Percy going too ! — and one cannot 
tell when he may come again." 

•* Well, Percy is glad to go," said Sophy with 
spirit; "And Elizabeth, though she won't say 
sne's glad, never makes any resistance, but yields 
to Captain Bernard without caring for us. I 
daresay it may be very fine, after all, going out 
into the^orld; for my part I would rather stay 
at the Grange. 

A very little toss of Sophy's pretty head, a 
very little pique in Sophy's half-defiant half- 
disconsolate tone, goes far to make you scepti- 
cal of the entire truthfulness of Sophy. Marg% 
ret answers with a sigh : 

" None of us know much of the world ; even 
I, though I am so much older than Percy and 
you — even Elizabeth, who is oldest of all ; — 
if our family had been what it used to be, we 
should all have seen a great deal more ; but what- 
ever yoa may think, Sophy, I am sure it is a 
great deal better for us. Oh ! I have no doubt 
at all, a real true heart must grow so weary of 
the world," 

" But I don't quite see that either," responded 
Sophy promptly. " The world ! I should think, 
for my part the old women in the village must 
be a great deal more weflry of it than I. I am 
sure it has been twenty times harder for them 
than even for mamma, who is as old — and I am 
more weary than Lady Stanley's pretty niece, 
who has been presented, and spends all her time 
a^pQg the great people, and is never done with 
gabies. Well, 1 know you say you despise all 
thafjbbnt I am quite certan I don't ; and speak- 
ing of that, Margaret, do you know I could not 
sIq^P all night for thinking of our ball." 

" How silly !" said the pensive Margaret, " what 
were jo\x thinking 1 " 

** First of all, how I should have my dress 
made," said Sophy eagerly ; " and 1 fell upon 



such a pretty fashion just before I went to sleep. 
To be sure this marriage of Elizabeth ia very 
distracting; for a marriage is always even a 
greater thing than a party, however great that 
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may be. Well, and then I began to wonder 
who would dance with who, and whether Mr. 
Powis would come,amd how jealous he would 
be if he saw any one elSe with you — of course, 
it would not be proper for him to dance — a 
clergyman ! though if you won't be angry, I do 
think he cares verv little about the church ; and 
then, somehow, when I really saw the hall, and 
everybody so gay, there suddenly flashed across 
it Elizabeth's marriage, and Mr. Powis ran into 
the vicar, and the hSl became the church, and 
we were all in white and in sunshine instead of 
the laniplight, and — ^I — I believe, I fell asleep." 

"How you do talk, Sophy," said Margaret, 
with a frown and a blush. 

" Elizabeth does not say a word — ^I suppose 
because she has so much to think of," persevered 
Sophy ; " and Zay — I do wonder what extraordi- 
nary thing Zay is making, and who it is for. Do 
you know, Margaret, I was thinking hew this 
will change us all. Philip will be his own mas- 
ter^— a real grown-up man ; Elizabeth will be 
Mrs. Bernard JVIortoo, a married lady ; you will 
be Miss Vivian, and the eldest of us all. Percy 
will be far from home, and seeing the world ; 
me — it won't make so much difference for me — 
but still there will be a change when Percy 
goes. Only Zay will not feel it at all. She was 
always the voungest, the pet, and spoiled— it will 
make no difference with Zaidee." 

Zaidee heard, but did not look up, being in 
the crisis and agony of her invention — and Sophy 
ran on to another subject. Simple Sophy ! un- 
foreseeing little mortal company which could tell 
nothing of the unknown ! for not one there could 
so much as guess or dream that Zaidee's share 
of all these changes should, far as the extraor- 
dinary overpasses the common, exceed and over 
pass their own. 

CHAPTBB IX. — JL COUNTBT PABTT. 

" Yes, Captain Bernard Morton is a very fine 
young man, I assurd you, — though of course, a 
great beauty like Elizabeth — everybody expect- 
ed something different for her. I was quite dis- 
appointed myself-— I took such pains to give her 
proper ideas; but she is so simple — a perfect 
child — though everybody thinks her quite a 
princess from her looks. . However, a proper am- 
bition — nay, indeed a proper estimate of herself, 
one might as well try to teach yon odd little Zai- 
dee as lecture Acr." 

" Hush, lady dear," said the Vicaress, .who 
could not entirely forget she had once been an 
Irishwoman, " that is Mr. Powis standing close 
by your other hand." 

" Very well ; you don't suppose I mind Mr 
Powis," said Mrs. Blundell, the managing and 
match-making aunt, wife of Mrs. Vivian's only 
brother, a childless matron and most anxious 
superintendent of her young relatives. 

" I see he is handsome, and I hear he is of 
good familjlL Margaret is a plain girl beside 
Elizabeth. I don't quarrel with her taste; but 
this family is so destitute of ordinary prudence- 
even my sister. . I don't believe, now, that till 
things came so far it would be impossible to 
break off—- I really do not believe any one but 
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m^elf or Mr. Blnndell would ever think of in- 
qairiiig what that young man's prospects were." 

*^He is a pretty lad," said the Vicaress, musing* 
IjT. Good woman, she remembered the far away 
kindly youth which had been her own } and think- 
ing of Miss Margaret, whose pensiveness she was 
extremely respectful of, could not but feel this 
the more immediate consideration after all. 

** Oh, Mrs. Wybnreh, a person of your experi- 
ence must perceive," cried Mrs. Blundell, " how 
situated as I am, with all these dear young people 
looking up to me, and myself so interested in 
them ^1 — if they were my own I could not be 
more concerned for them — ^my mind is quite tor- 
tured with anxiety, knowing as I do, how really 
ignorant of all the ways of the world they are. 
My sister is not a romantic person — quite the 
reverse. Mrs. Vivian is really a practical, sensi- 
ble woman ; but she is so engaged with house- 
hold matters and common things, and, gives so 
little attention to the settlement of those dear 
girls — the first object in my view that a mother 
should attend to — that really I an^ kept quite on 
the rack, and could be always at the -Grange 
if I had my will, out of pure anxiety for them 
all." 

" I am certain sure it is very kind of you," 
said the good Vicaress, who, in addition to her 
Irish birth, had been long a curate's wife in 
^ Wales, and had odd turns of phraseology, and 
not the most polished style in the world ; " bCit 
they're all so easy and pleasant at home ; and, 
to tell truth, I'd not be grateful to any one that 
schemed the pretty things away." 

" But that is an improper view — an imperfect 
and limited view," said Mrs. Blundell, Eagerly. 
" They must marry, you know j and they must 
marry so as to keep up their standing in the 
world. In my opinion there can be nothing 
more important. I assure you it gives me many 
an anxioiTs thought." 

" No doubt, no doubt,'*8aid good Mrs. Wyburgh, 
who, notwithstanding, looked considerably doiS>t- 
ful ; " but the world grows wiser, I think, every 
year; there was nothing said like that in my 
young day ' — and with a sigh and a smile, f ' my 
young day," merry and Irish and poor, present- 
ed itself to the thoughts of Mrs. Wyburgh. 
** Bicbard had not such a thing as a prospect 
when we married," continued the Cheshire Vi- 
caress, brightening in memory of their old strug- 
gling times; "and all my mother gave me was 
God bless you — ^yet sure we're here I " 

"Ah, my dear good friend, but how much 
better for you if your family had been more care- 
ful," said the match-maker, shaking her head. 

Mrs. Wyburgh also shook her head. Her face 
now tolerably full and ample, had once been 
pretty j and there was fun and spirit — a little cor- 
ruscation — ^flashing now through the easy con- 
tent and acquiescence of her usual mood. 

'* And you never had a family of your own," 
continued Mrs. Blundell ; " you never knew what 
it was to have a mother's cares ; it makes the 
greatest difference — a woman unaccust-omed to 
Uie charge of children can have no idea how a 
mother feels." 
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Mrs. Wyburgh's countenance fell. ** No, I 
\d no babies," said the good woman, with 



humility and a sigh. " I used to have them in 
my dreams, darlin' angels ! Tve thought some- 
times ^God yrovld give me these same little 
cherubs if I came to heaven. Bless you, Fd 
know them every one— all the sweet little races 
that used to come whispering about me in the 
lone days when Richard was away ; but I never 
had one child, true and sure. No, I confess to it 
---it was God's will." 

And the homelyn womanly heart pursuing this 
sore want and void, left Mjts. Blundell and her 
busy schemes far behind, nor ever remembered 
to wonder what right Mrs. Blundell, as childless 
as herself, had to address her so. Mrs. Blundell, 
on her part, was slightiy'disconcerted — a worldly 
spirit is always so extremely at a lostf to under- 
stand a simple one ; — and not as young ladies 
and gentlemen to be settled in the world, but as 
babies, dear little hearts, adored and yearned for 
all her life long, could good Mrs. Wyburgh alone' 
contemplate the children who had cost Mrs. 
BlundeU so much care. 

" I've had them committed to me from Indis 
— ^from every distance in the civilized world, I 
do believe," said the latter lady; "schools to 
look for, growing boys to attend to, young ladies 
to bring out ; — we have so many friends abroad ; 
and I am sure many a mother has less experience 
than I." 

But the Vicaress of Briarford had said her say, 
and relapsed into acquiescence once more. 

And Margpj-et, with a slight changeful color 
brightened l^r face, with ft certain new life and 
beauty of expression awakening her downcast 
eyes, looking sweeter, purer, numbler, more 
womanly than it is her wont to look, stands in 
another comer discussing various matters with 
y>me of her young lady-companions, and playing 
with prints and papers which lie on a little table 
at her hand. The very rippling motion with 
which that white pretty hand trembles over them, 
the faint pit-pat of the foot peeping from below 
her dress, the wavering inconstant smile which 
comes and goes over all her face, betray her 
secret. She is so innocently conscious that some 
one is looking at her ; so aware in her very heart 
of the glances and movements of that " some 
one," upon whom she never fully lifts her own 
eyes. Mr. Fowls is a handsome voung men, as 
Aunt Blundell says ; tall, with a little bend and 
swing in his well-formed person ; a sort of half- 
pleased, half-deprecating consciousness that he is 
handsome ; and a face which has nothing objec- 
tionable in it, unless it be the want of something 
to object to — ^all is so regular, so well proportion- 
ed, so perfectly in balance; a very handsome 
young man — do you not wonder whether he is 
worth all this true and genuine feeling which 
lies in Margaret Vivian's face 1 # 

At all events, nothing can exceed his eager- 
ness to catch Margaret Vivian's eye and win her 
favor. Mr. Fowls is the incumbent of a neigh- 
boring parish, the cadet of an old, very old, an- 
tediluvian family of Wales, with magnificent 
things in expectation, but only a little rcctoiy 
and a very modest income in present enjoyment 
Mrs. Wyburgh, of Briarford, thinks it would be 
a very pretty match, and quite equal, for Mar- 
garet's little portion could be comfortably bed 
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aneed against the yonnff incnmbent's small bat 
competent income, witnont any saperiority on 
either sid^ while ilLn. Blundell, on her side, 
wonders a little w^at Mr. Powis's •* motives*' may 
be, and cannot fail to acknowledge him disinter- 
ested with his fine person and clencal advantages, 
thongh she wonld fain ascertain with greater 
accuracy what these mnch-spoken-of expMt^ 
tions are. However, the matter is by no means 
so far advanced as that; and Annt Blnndell 
comforts herself in having abundant time for in- 
vestigation before this shy and conscious liking 
can come the length of an engagement, and ac- 
cordingly turns with an easy conscience to the 
agreeable bustle' of Elizabeth's preparations, and 
is content 

" Yes, Percy is going too— my eldest daughter 
and my youngest son," says Mrs. Vivian to the 
little group of neighbors who surrounded her; 
/* and now 1 suppose I have nothing to look for 
but one flight after another till all my birds are 
gone.*' 

" Yes, we pride ourselves in our children, and 
they all leave us," said a grave ladv sitting by. 
^ I had eleven, and I was so proud of them — 
such a flock ; but I live by myself now, and they 
only come to see me. Oh, it is a venr different 
thing living at home with one*s children, and 
having them come to see you — ^you*ll find that 
by-and-by." 

" I always dread the first marriage,? said' a 
brisker personage. *^0h the flatter my girls 
were in when my Mary went away ! and as for 
settling again, or letting one get peace and quiet, 
voa might as well thiiSs. of snow in June. A 
bride you know— everybody talks so of a bride, 
and all the fuss and the dresses and the excite- 
ment — the issue was, every one of them was 
married before the second year.*' 

'' Dreadful 1 " said a young wife emphatically ; 
she had just been working out her fingers, and 
lightening her white and gold purse, which was 
still in its first gloss, in behalf of a second sister 
followine in her own immediate train. 

" Well, Percy is not to be married at least — 
Percy only leaves home," said one of the gentle- 
men of the party ; " not such a fascinating thing 
that his brother shoald seek^o follow Atm." 

" His brother is the eldest, the head of the 
house," interposed Mrs. Vivian, with proud 
humility. '* Philip, of course, will not leave the 
Grange." 

" Only leaves home ; how these men do speak I " 
cried the wife and liege lady of the masculine 
interlocutor. " Poor boy I to think of all the 
temptations, and all the discomforts— that laun- 
dress, that jilrs. Fieryface, and the boy that 
polishes Pendennis's boots — that is aU they have 
in place of the services of home ; and then the 
temptations, Mrs. Vivian I Poor boy, how can 
you trust him in London ? " 

"Temptations are everywhere," says Mr. 
Wybuiigh, with professional gravity ; and shaking 
his head half disconsolately, half in a consolatory 
and confronting strain, bids Mrs. Vivian take 
courage. • 

" I will, because I must," said the lively little 
lady of the Grange. " Percy must go. It would 
not be right to keen him at' home. I pray Uod 
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bring my boy safo through all tae dangers ; and 
as for the discomforts, he must submit to them. 
Oh, I hope Percy will take no harm." 

It was worth while to see the erect imperious 
dignity into which Percy elevated himself, hear- 
ing a far-off souah of these concluding words, 
* Take no harm I " as if the young hero, setting 
out to subdue the world, were nothing better 
than a child. 

*^ I have been thinking of some sweet poetrr. 
Oh, Zaidee I I remember so well where I saw it 
first," whispers in a comer the curate's wifei 
whom nobody contests Zaidee's possession d: 
** Listen, I am not afraid to say it to you -.-^ 

'Tis vain to seek the eayest crowd, 

Though aU be gUidand all be fair; 
Music is sweet, and mirth is loud, 

But happiness — ^it is not there. 
« 
But come to the 8e<][ae8tered dell. 

Oh seek the pensive shade witli me; 
For there alone she loves to dwell* 

Far, far from mirth and revelry. 

Only thus far had Angelina proceeded, when 
Zudee put up her hand and said, " Don't." 

" Don't I " Mrs. Green passed in silent horror. 

" Because some of them look quite happy," 
said 2^dee. " Oh, I wouder what Margaret ia 
thinking of. Hush, pray, and don't be angnr. I 
can't tell whether I am "happy or not ; but I like 
to look at them all." 



CHAFTBB X. — FAMILY HI8T0BT. 

" Yes, you may say there were not many peo- 
ple like your grandfather. I never met with 
one," said Mrs. V ivian. " Sit down, Percy, and 
I will tell you when I saw him first." 

Percy sat down in prompt obedience ; the 
drawing-room lay in a bright, warm twilight 
glowing with the great ruddy fire which filled 
the whole fire-place, a mass of red, touched all 
over with little points of quivering, lambent 
flame. Another side-gleam- of kindled warmth 
en me glimmering from the open door of the 
y u ung ladies' room. The heavy an tique window 
in the front of the house, glittered between its 
mu! lions with a ruddy twinkle, which took their 
chill from the very clouds peering in without, 
and the long sashes at the other end of the apart- 
ment, draped to their feet in crimson curtains, 
gave back no unkindly light to cool the tone of 
the warm atmosphere within. Full in the light 
sat Mrs. Vivian in her great arm-chair, sitting 
very erect, as was her wont, and making the 
most of her inches. Close beside her, in his 
gravest dignity, his long shaggy nose relieved 
against her black gown, sitting up like his mis- 
tress, with the conscious erectness of one who 
sets a good example, Sermonicus held his privi- 
leged place, and Zaidee once more, silent and in- 
tent, knelt between Sermo and the mantelpiece. 
The other members of the family were grouped 
much after their usual fashion— Philip in the 
great chair — Margaret very musing and medita- 
tive, her pretty hands closed upon her knee, her 
foot patting the carpet, her downcast e^es gazing 
into the fire, her thoughts astray— Ehaabeth by 
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the table, where she has jJst laid down her work, 
because it is no longer possible to see — Sophy 
half seated, half leaning upon the arm of Philip s 
chair — and Percy thrown into a sadden seat 
slightly withdrawn behind, and only waiting " to 
hear my mother," before he seeks his own occn- 
pation. Mrs. Vivian likes a fireside audience, 
and has quite composed herself for a family 
talk. 

" The first time I saw your grandfather I was 
quite a young girl, myself,*' said the lady of the 
tkange, " not quite twenty, newly married, and 
a little afraid, as you may fancy*, of the Squire, 
whom every one was afraid of. I had been at 
school out of Cheshire most of my younger days, 
and when I came home the old gentleman was 
abroad, so it came about that I never saw him 
till I was married. We came home here to the 
Grange after our marriage jaunt : we did not 
call it a tour in those days, and we had only been 
to London. You may fancy how I felt, so young, 
coming to face that dreadful old man. I was 
afraid to dress too simply lest he should think 
\ me a dowdy ; and afraid to be too fine, lest I 
should get condemned for a fool. Well, descend 
I did at last to this very drawing-room, and 
there sat the Squire, as suave and bland ! — ^it 
was dusk and firelight, something like what it is 
now. Dear me, Philip, don^t look up so ! I do 
believe you have a look of that dreadful Grand- 
father Vivian, after all." 

Everybody looked to Philip ; and Philip, turn- 
ing uneasily in his chair, laughed, and put So- 
phy away from him. " I suppose, mother, in the 
particular of blandness and suavity," said the 
• heir — " I have heard nothing else in my grand- 
father resembling me." 

" He sat .there in that very seat," said the old 
lady, slightly shrugging her shoulders with a 
half shudder at the recollection, '^ so polite ! but 
with such a fierce, fiery glow in his red, gray 
eyes ! His politeness 'wsa quite terrible. I don't 
think I ever was so frightened in my life ; for it 
was so easy to see there was not a morsel of real 
kindness, and all the while that tiger glaring in 
his eyes! My poor Percy, your dear, good 
father, who never feared any man, and never 
had cause — ^he was always so true and guileless 
himself— was quite hashed and silent before the 
old Squire ; for Perc^ had so good a heart, he 
could not bear, even m his thoughts, to be disre- 
spectful to his father, so he always took care that 
his father shoald have no cause to expose him- 
self in his presence — ^that is, so far as any man 
eohld take care ; and people said there was nothing 
that kept the Squire down so much as just that 
respectfulness of Percy's. However, all that 
evening I sat trembling — I was so awkward — I 
spilt my wine at dinner — I scalded my hand 
when I made tea — ^and, I can tell yott, I was 
thankful when next morning we came away." 

" Did you only stay one night, mamma ? did 
you never see him again ?" asked Sophy. 

" I saw him many times again, but I never 
eame back to the Grange in the Squire's life- 
time," said Mrs. Vivian ; — " and for years 
after he was dead, I dared no more sit here in 
the firelight than I dared fiy. I always thought 
I saw him fitting in the great chair, smiling with 



his lips, but with that cruel glare always in his 
eyes. I was young, and I suppose I was fanci- 
ful I never got that look* out of my mind." • 

All the audience were as young and fanciful 
now as their mother had been; and even Marga- 
ret, roused from her musings, cast a half-scared 
glance into the crimson gloom of the curtains, 
and looked with a thrill of awe round the dark- 
ening room. 

" Poor Frank had run away just a little time 
before— poor Frank I Everybody remembered 
him so well," said Mrs. Vivian, with a littlo 
sigh. 

Zaidee's kneeling, half visible figure, started 
into fuller light, with a faint tustle, and every- 
body else starting at the sound, was so glad to be 
certain it was only Zaidee. Mra Vivian re- 
sumed. 

" Such a bright, high-spirited boy !— I always 
thought Percy would resemble Frank; but, 
poor fellow, so tender-hearted and sensitive— he 
could not bear the life he led, so what could he 
do but run away ? He might have written to 
us, to be sure, but he was as good as a foreigner 
by that time, and married to a foreign wife — 
poor Frank ! and he did write Percy such a let- 
ter just before he died." 

" But, aunt Vivian, you never saw my mother I" 
said Zaidee, in a very low tone. Zaidee has 
said these same words a hundred times before. 

" No, poor child, I never saw her. She was so 
young, Percy said — so pretty, and strange, and 
broken hearted, with that little chain of yours, 
Zaidee, on her neck, and your poor father's Bible 
always in her hand. I looked every day for Percy 
bringing her home, and he knew I would take it 
to heart so, that he never wrote me of her death. 
I never knew, Zaidee, till I saw your uncle lead- 
ing you into the Grange, all by yourself, poor 
little orphan, and then I thought I should have 
fainted. I had so set my mind on comforting 
poor Frank's widow. Don't cry, child, I'm sure 
you can't remember your poor mother." 

And Zaidee swallowed her tears very hastily 
and in silence, not acknowledging that this want 
of recollection was her very saddest grief ^ yet 
Zaidee had a visionary remembrance, half im- 
agination, half memory, of this poor young 
mother, which she cherished in her inmost 
heart. 

" There was a very strange thing said just be- 
fore the Squire's death," resumed Mrs. Vivian ; 
'' I don't think I ever told you ; though he was 
furious at Frank for running away — for the 
Squire had a certain regard for appearances af- 
ter all— yet he had either grown more furious at 
Percy afterwards, or else relented towards Frank. 
The land was never entailed, you know, and it 
was confidently said that the Squire had made a 
will, disinheriting your father, and leaving eve- 
rything to his youngest son. His lawyer had 
told somebody, and as no one could calculate 
what the Squire might do, it was very generally 
believed. Of course it made us very anxious, 
for our family then was increasing every year ; 
and though Percy cheered me as well as he 
could, saying he was a young, strong man, and 
would so gladly work for us all — ^bless him, so 
' he would, I knew that— Percy himself believed 
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It, However, when the old man died, though 
Percy and the lawyer searched everywhere — for 
the Squire's papers were scattered over all the 
house, in the most uiHikely^ places — ^no such 
thing was to be found— not a will at all — and 
ererything came to your father in the natural 
course. I never expected it, I am sure, but so 
it was." 

«* He never made the will, then 1 — or had he 
repented ? " said Philip, with much interest. 

" Nay he had made the will : the lawyer said so," 
was the answer, " leating the Grange, the lands, 
everything, to his son Trank. I suppose he 
must have got into a rage with Frank again, and 
burnt it. It was very well for us he did not give 
all away to some stranger, or to some charity ; 
and I can't tell you how thankful I was when no 
will was to be found." • 

" Oh, mother ! if one should turn up now I " 
cried Sophv. 

** Tour Rither took care to look everywhere ; 
your father was too anxious about you all to miss- 
any comer," said Mrs. Vivian. " No, no, it is 
twenty years since, — no fear now. But I think 
that will do for to-night, children ; ring for tea, 
Philip. Elizabeth, lift that work from the table ; 
there never is room for the tray. And if any one 
likes to get the book and give me my sewing, I 
think we might finish that story, and get through 
a great deal of work to-night." 

CHAPTEK XI. — PHILOSOPHY. 

" If it had been so, Zay — if it had only been 
AS they thought," said Sophy next morning, — 
•* what a strange difference ! — why, you would 
have been an heiress, and we nothing but«your 
cousins. Should you have liked, Zay 1 " 

** Of course, only to^give it to Philip," said Zai- 
dee, quietly. " I think I should have liked to give 
the Grange to Philip on his birthday ; that would 
be something worth while." 

** To give to Philip ! But Philip could never 
have taken it ; you know that." 

"Why not, Sophy?" 

" Why not ? — how simple yotl are," said the 
better instructed cousin. " Of course no one 
could tnke such a gift as that, unless it was from 
a king or some very great person, who had plenty 
to give. No, no, I would rather have had Philip 
working hard to make his own fortune than tak- 
ing the Grange, if it had been. left to you ; but 
not to speak of that, Zay, how would you like to 
be an heiress, all for yourself? " 

** I would not," said Zaidee, with sudden ani- 
mation ; a woman should be poor." 

Now Sophy could by no means see the jus- 
tice of this proposition. She shook her head. 

" Should be poor — that is all your romance 
and nonsense. I canhot see why, for my part," 
said Sophy, " for I am quite sure women make as 
good a use of. money as men." 

"One would never know," said Zaidee, 
•* whether it was one*s self people cared about ; 
and particularly, if you were neither handsome, 
nor Clever, nor amiable, but still would like some 
one to care for you in spite of all ; and then to 
doubt that it was not you, but what ^ou had — 
Oh, Sophy ! yon would not be an heiress." 
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^I could not be an heiress, with so many 
brothers and sisters," said Sophy, pouting a lit- 
tle } " and I am sure I do n't think, besides that, 
that I am quite so disagreeable as you say.'^ 

**I would not like, even," said Zaidee with 
great simplicity, going on with her own thoughts, 
" to be beautiful like Elizabeth — because I should 
always think people liked me for being beautiful, 
and not for just being me." 

" Upon my word ! and if you were neither 
pretty, nor amiable, nor good — neither like 
Elizabeth, nor an heiress, nor anything," ex- 
claimed Sophy, " what good would it do any one 
to like you because you were you ?^' 

Zaidee could not very well answer this question } 
it was her turn, now, to be puzzled and shake her 
head. "I cannot tell," said Zaidee under her 
breath; "it would do no one any good, — but 
that would be loue" * 

" Love is not a proper thing to talk about," 
said Sophy, drawing herself ap in womanly state. 

The blood rushed over Zaidee's face in deep 
girlish ^hame. " I do not mean what you mean," 
said Zaidee ; " it is not love like — like Eliza- 
beth ; but why is my aunt Vivian so good to me, 
and Philip, and all of you ? Sophy, why have 
you been so kind to me all my life ? " 

"Kind! —no such thing," cried Sophy, indig- 
nantly, a little moisture creeping to the corners 
of her eyes at this appeal ; " one never thinks of 
being kind to one's own family, — that is quite a 
different thing ; why, you are our Zaidee — such 
an odd, stupid, spoiled little girl — that's all!" 

Zaidee was long silent, pulling the grave ears 
of Scrmo, and something like a tear startled the 
paw of the favorite hound, falling heavily on its 
repose. 

." It is not called so in books," said Zaidee, 
softly, at last ; " everybody there is accomplished, 
and handsome, and amiable, and good ; it is al- 
ways for something that people like them, — but 
I think this is proper love for all that ; not be- 
cause I am worth much, or pleasant, or pretty, 
but because I am just Zaidee — me — that is why 
my aunt is always so kind, why all the rest care 
for me, — and that is better than anything else in 
the world I " 

" I dare say Sermo thinks so. It is no matter 
how you are dressed, or how you look, or any- 
thing," Sermo always chooses you," said Sophy, 
laughing; but now, you see, I am not so heroieal. 
I should like, very well, to be an heiress, and I 
should like, still better — hush, Zaidee, yoii need 
not tell any one — to be beautiful. I could bear 
to before beautiful than Elizabeth, I think. I do 
believe I could. There's something in Shnk- 
speare, — oh, to be sure, Anne Bullen, and she 
would not be a queen, not for all the world," 

" But I never said it was not Tcry good to be 
rich and pretty too — in a way," said Zaidee ; 
" only not for one's self." 

She would not be a queen, that would she not, 
For all the frogs in Egypt. 

said Sophy. " I wish I had a fairy godmother, 
like Cinderella. I would not refuse to be as pre^ 
ty as she liked, if she asked me." 
Some one just then emerged out of the open 
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window of the drawing-room, and came through 
the sheltered garden-path to where the girls held 
their sitting ; and Zaidee, looking up, condemned 
herself as irreverent, for thinking that no better 
representative of the wished-for ^irj godmother 
could be found, than in this small, delicate, yiya- 
cious personage, advancing towards them. Mrs. 
Vivian wore a large apron with pockets over her 
thick dim-black silk gown, and had a shadowy 
shawl, •white, soft, and lace-like, a sort of cloud 
embodied in fine Shetland wool and delicate 
knitting, over her cap, — for Mrs. Vivian was fUU 
of prudent cares on the score of taking cold. 
Mrs. Vivian's full and ample skirts were not so 
long as to hinder you from defining clearly the 
black velvet slipper, soft-paced, yet with a very 
creditable thickness of under-leather, and a most 
distinct and unmistakable high heel, which kept 
Mrs. Vivian's foot in warmth and comfort, and 
added an inch to Mrs. Vivian's stature. The 
soft, white, floating drapery and fringes of the 
shawl fluttered over her shoulders, and a hand- 
somer little old lady tiian the mistress of the 
Grange, never buckled neat belt round trim and 
slender waist — so light of foot and alert of mo- 
tion, — the prettiest fairy godmother thai ever 
oppressed maiden was fortunate enough to see. 

" Dear me, girls, when will you learn to be 
prudent ? " said Mrs. Vivian ; " not a branch but 
drips with this wintry dew, and you linger here 
as if it was summer. I shalf have you ^th laid 
up with cold before Philip's birthday." 

The idea made Sophy pale. " I do n't beUeve 
there 's a single dewy branch in the garden, mam- 
ma, but that one that has brushed against your 
shawl," said Sophy; and we were just coming in." 

" I want some one to carry a message to the 
vicarage. "Will you go, Zaidee 1" said Mrs. 
Vivian ; for every one is busy, and I have some- 
thing ready for Sophy, which must be done im- 
mediately. Mrs. WyDurgh will like to see you — 
Zaidee, will you go ?" 

"I may take Sermo, aunt Vivian?" asked 
Zaidee, eagerly. The little lady nodded, and 
Sermo, though he, good fellow, had no bonnet to 
put on, stalked after the flying footsteps of his 
companion through hall and staircase and wind- 
ing passage, to the very inner recess of Zaidee's 
room. A few minutes more and they emerged, 
walking together as near hand and hand as their 
different modes of locomotion would allow — 
Sermo's long shaggy ear held lightly in Zaidee's 
fingers — with great gravity and thoughtfulness, 
occasionally, but very seldom, indulging in the 
ordinary exchanges of conversation — for the most 
part in friendly silence pursuing their own 
thoughts. 

Just descending the hill where the breeze was 
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girlish philosophy, or roaming at lai^ over her 
general discursive field of imagination and 
thought. What Sermo's mind was busy with, did 
not appear ; but as he, too, had been present on 
the previous evening, and heard aunt Vivian's 
recollections, there was at least a possibility in 
his favor that he pondered those family storiea 
too. However that might be, the pair of friends 
went on in friendly harmony, respecting each 
other's silence, and not interruoting each itthei's 
thoughts. 

OHAPTEB ZII. — THE TI0ABBS8. 

The vicarage stands beside the church in the 
single street of Briarford. Briarford is by no 
means a model village ; sundry bams turn theiz 
long blank sides to its causeway, walls of old 
solid mason-work, supplemented with brick patch* 
es ; and in sight of the Vicar's drawing-room it- 
self is a gray gable, with a wisp of straw project- 
ed from the round eye-let hole, high in its wall, 
and hay littered on the pavement below. The 
vicarage, too, stands close upon the street, with 
onlv the smallest strip of garden, almost filled 
with a trim holly hedge, separating it from the 
common thoroughfare, though in itself it is al- 
most picturesque in its antique homeliness, and 
dates farther back than the very church. It is a 
one-sided house, looking askance upon the vil- 
lage, and turning the respectful aspect of its full 
front towards the ecclesiastical establishment of 
Briarford — the low venerable square- towered 
church which stands high upon a grassy mound 
of graves. Rich old velvety far-descended grass, 
full of little nests of daisies, and minute hollows 
which the sun searches into with such a wealth 
and warmth of glow, covers the sloping bank be 
fore the side windows of the vicarage ; but the 
Vicaress, for the sake of the "stir*' without — to 
call these languid rural echoes stirl — ^and the 
greatest cheerfulness, prefers to sit in the little 
parlor facing the front in the long afternoons 
when the Vicar is from home. 

This parlor is a cozy little parlor, full of soft 
seats, and easy footstools, and a homely luxury — 
nothing that misbecomes in the smallest degree 
the modest and suitable gp*avity of the country 
clergyman, who is neither wealthy nor of great 
expectations, but a plenitude and abundance of 
simple comforts adapted to the age and to the 
habits of the simple couple who have attained to 
their own utmost range of ambition, and look for 
nothins higher in this life. Mrs. Wyburgh, round 
and soft, with rosy fingers which it is pleasant to 
touch, and a cheek that has not lost its bloom, 
sits in a very comfortable chair, with everything 
she is likely to want on a table within reach of 



sharpest, and where the trees did actually flirt a, her hand, near enough the fire to enjoy its kindly 
drop or two of pendant moisture upon Sermo's''™'*""*** **"*' ««»»»• o^/^^^** i-iio «nn<^rkiir 4^/> Kava 
averted head, and against the cheeK of Zaidee, 
lliere was a decided chill of winter in the air ; but 
the low-lying paths under the hill were warm in 
the 8unshine,--dry and sandy, and glittering with 
minute crystals, as sandy paths do glitter in the 
sun. Zaidee, who neither looked before nor be- 
hind, went on steadily, full of thought, wondering 
about that old Squire, wistftdly thinking of the 
father and mother gone, turning over her own 



warmth, and near enough the window to have 
the full benefit of what passes without. Mrs. 
Wyburgh has some knitting in her hands — plea- 
sant work which is in no hurry ; and there is a 
book on the little table ; a good many books range 
modestly within the gtass-cases there in the re- 
cess on either side of the fire ; and it is impos- 
sible to look upon a picture of kindly ease and 
comfort more pleasant or more lovable than the 
afternoon composure of the Vicaress. 
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Few people admire Mrs. Wyburgb's taste in 
dress. Strange odd green and drabs, neither 
dark nor light, but checking and striping one 
another in old large patterns which always look 
faded, are Mrs. Wyburgh's delight. Her great 
dinner-dress even, that silk brocade, which the 
maid-servants at the vicarage hold in awe, and 
everybody in the parish knows so well, has its 

f-oaps of dim green flowers upon a drab ground, 
hese half colors are very unsuitable to Mrs. Wy- 
burgh ; but as she sits there — her blue cyestwink 
ling with a little fun and a great deal of good 
humor, her cheek with its soft pleasant bloom, 
her irresistible comfort — it becomes impossible to 
find fadlt even with her dress. 

And thus it is that Zaidee finds the Vicaress 
of Briarford ; only, by the time of Zaidee*s arriv- 
al, Mrs. Wyburgh has begun to sip the fragrant 
cup of cofi^^e with which she relieves her solitary 
afternoon ; for these good people, who are 
guiltless of pretension, keep to the early hours of 
their poverty, and dine at two o'clock. It is only 
three now, and there has been no dinner yet at 
the Grange ; but Zaidee is hy no means reluctant 
to partake of Mrs. Wyburgh's refreshment, nor 
of the cake which stands in a delicate china plate, 
close by Mrs. Wyburgh's hand. 

Very pretty, very thin, and transparent, is 
die little cup and saucer, and the coffee is neither 
eafinoir nor caff au lait, but aboriginal coffee, 
sweetened, softened, and mollified with a spoon- 
f|il of rich Cheshire cream. The cake too is un- 
exceptionable ; and neither Zaidee nor Sermo, 
exalted as are the ideas of the one, and irre- 
proachable the gravity of the other, are above 
Mrs. Wyburgh's cake. 

When this agreeable little episode is over, Mrs. 
Wyburgh rises and goes up-stairs to seek a pret- 
ty dressing-gown, made for her by the young 
ladies of the Grange. There is some work upon 
it which Margaret wants to copy for Elizabeth, 
and this is Zaidee's errand. Coming down with 
it immediately, the Vicaress seats herself to wrap 
it up, in her easy leisurely way. "It is a very 
pretty pattern," Mrs. Wyburgh says, "and so 
tind of the young ladies to do it for her." 

" But you do n't work much at the like of this, 
Zaidee dear," said the kindly Vicaress. 

" No," said Zaidee. Zaidee's wits were wan- 
dering after something else, so she gave the brief- 
est answer to the quei^ion. 

** But I would, darlin', if I was you,'* said Mrs. 
Wyburgh. Words of endearment fell so 
sonly and so simply from this good woman's lips 
— she said "honey" even sometimes, and the 
word, with its. faintest cadence of brogue and its 
mellow kindness, was fragrant and sweet in her 
mouth. 

" Would you, Mrs. Wyburgh 1— but everybody 
can do it at home," fiaid Zaidee, blushing secret- 
ly at the thought of those impossible triumphs of 
needlework which she herself tried to achieve, 
but could not. " And why would you, if you 
were I?" 

" rd be young, then, my dear," said the kind 
Vicaress, with a momentary evasion. " Ay, dar- 
lin', more than that — ^never a one knows, Zaidee, 
what thej may come to." ' 



" Come to 1 I cannot tell what you mean,*^ 
said Zaidee with wonder 

" Blessings on them that have kept you so ig- 
norant I " said the Vicaress fiervently. But this 
world's a hard world, Zaidee. Many a one 
sleeps soft and wakes light in their young days, 
that have a hard fighi before their end. If I was 
you, honey, as young, and plenty of time, I'd 
leam every pretty thing I could turn my hand to 
—that 's what I 'd do." 

" But why, Mrs Wyburgh ? Oh, if you would 
tell me why," said Zaidee eagerly, the color 
brightening upon her face. 

" Dear heart, not a one knows — there's noth- 
ing but change," said Mrs. Wybui^b, evasively. 
" Ay, ^arlin', sure but I 've seen matfy a wetty 
young lady that had good need of all the sQll in 
her ten fingers. I never had that learning my- 
self—not a thing could I do but plain shirts and 
such like, or a gown for myself; out if I had life 
to begin again, I'd leam all I could learn,Zaidee — 
everything — plajdng music, and making pictures, 
and all those beautiful flowers that your cousin 
paints so natural, and a pretty hand of write — 
everything, dear — that's what I'd do if I was 
young like you." 

The color went and came upon Zaidee's face ; 
her eyes grew troubled, wistful, and a tear came 
to their long lashes. " Mrs. Wyburgh," said 
Zaidee anxiously, " do you know anything that's 
going to happen ? — anything aunt Vivian does 
not knowl" 

" I ? — ^no, honey, not I," cried the Vicaress. 
"Do you think I'd tease you, and you so young 1 
But rm old, Zaidee dear j I've come and gone 
in my day into the world, as far as London and 
Dublin, not to say Swansea; and, darlin', I'ye 
learned experience. It's only a word of advice 
I'm giving you. No, indeed, sure nothing's goin^ 
to happen but g6od and happiness to you ana 
yours. But such a great girl you're growing — 
and clever, please heaven; and all sorts of 
learning about the house. I'd leam, Zaidee— Fd 
leam to do everything, if I was you." 

Zaidee said nothing, but only drew Sermo's 
long ears through her fingers with a haste and 
unconscious earnestness which Sermo did not 
quite approve. The Vicaress was disturbed, — 
she had not intended her good-natured words Us 
have so much effect. 

" It's not angry you are, darlin', with an old 
friend 1" said kind Mrs. Wyburgh. 

"Angry with you!" Ztudee sprang up with 
one of her sudden bounds. " I am glad you have 
told me, Mrs. Wyburgh. I ought to begin, I 
know. If anything should happen at home, I 
would be of no use at all to any one ; but then I 
don't think anything 'will happen. Aunt Vivian 
says my uncle looked through ^every comer, and 
there was no such thing to be found ; but, for all 
that, I will think of what you say — I will indeed 
— and I know you are very kind. Good-by, Mrs. 
Wyburgh— aunt Vivian will look for me home." 
Good-by, Zaidee dear ; but I don't know, 
any more tfatn the babe unbom, what the child 
means about looking in every comer," said the 
Vicaress, as Zaidee hastened away. " Oh the 
innocence 1 she never thinks «7hat might happen 
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to herself if the young Squire married, — as ho 
will, please Pcovidcnce, — and all these sisters on 
the old lad/s hands — ^bless them all ! It^s little 
like the Lord's com'hion ways if He forgets how 
they've leant to him many a day, and blessed <tHis 
orphan and succored them that were nigh to 
death. But Tm glad I said it, if the child will 
but take thought to what I say." 

Tabo thought of what Mrs. Wyburgh said, 
Zaideo certainly did — ^puzzled, earnest, intent 
thought; of which, however, little practical re- 
sult came, except sundry other glorious imprac- 
ticable designs m the shape of needlework, and 
fruitless floating resolves to learn a hundred ac- 
complishments before the winter was over. But 
Zaidee had another visit to make before she left 
Briarford ; she could not pass the very threshold 
of her romantic and confidential friend. 



CHAPTEB XIII. — ^ANGELINA. 

A very different scene, and a very different 
person, awaited the young visitor in her next 
call. The Curate's little house was a new house, 
with some pretensions to be a cottage — a very 
small rod brick erection, with porch and outer 
shuttei-s painted green, and two little bits of turf 
and flower-plot on either side of the three feet of 
gravel patQ which led from the small green 
wicket to the narrow door. Little new-planted 
rose-trees, looking very raw and recent — small 
spots of crude shrubbery — ^morsels of unac- 
customed flowers— the very turf itself lately laid 
down, and by no means taking kindly to its 
prim square — made anvthing but a pleasant con- 
trast to those old prickly hoUy hedges, those im- 
memorial yews at the vicarage, and the close 
velvet of its sunny lawn, which has scarcely been 
touched except by the mower for fifty years. 
Mrs. Green had bioxes of straggling seedy mig- 
nonette on her window-sills, and other little de- 
vices natural to a town-bred taste, which here, 
where she might have any extent of garden, but 
could bv no means increase the natural propor- 
tions of her casements, were not the pleasant 
things they might have been. The door opened 
into a very strait passage, and the passage led to a 
' little parlor very much dissimilar to Mrs. Wy- 
burgh^s. Very conspicuous here the differing 
tastes of the two persons who had so strangely 
attempted - to make themselves one, ^ as John 
Green and Angelina his wife. The homely sub- 
stantial pieces of furniture the bachelor Curate 
had accumulated, were overlaid and encumbered 
with the nick-nacks of his bride ; and very un- 
comfortable and awkward — as much so as the 
Curate himself, when Angelina was in her height 
of sentiment — appeaced the good Curate's chairs 
and tables in their unsuitable embellishments. 
That little brassy shining grate full of cut paper 
and elaborate pink roses — ^if one only dared to 
make the ornaments useful for once in their life, 
and might light the flre with them I— a fire was 
so much wanted at once for the physical and 
moral atmosphere of this poor, little, gay, unsuit- 
able room. 

The Curate's wife sat upon her small sofa with 
a book in her hand. Poor Angelina ! she looked 
-'^— ^hUl and out of ease in a muslin gown, with 
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long ribbons streaniing from the waist. Her 
faint complexion had a tinge of blue in it, her 
fair ringlets drooped sadly over her shrinking 
shoulders, and her muslin drapery hung about 
her tall timid person in thin and chilly folds 
The blind was half-way down, the curtains hung 
half across the little window, and sadly against 
the lower panes tapped the straggling stalks of 
mignonette, with tlieir great seed-pods and 
meagre tips of flowers. Poor Curate, if he came 
home for comfort from a round of wearisome 
visitings ! Poor Angelina, who had no comfort 
to give! Even the abstract and preoccupied 
Zaidee acknowledged a shiver, — ^though she did 
not quite know whence it came. 

" I have not seen a creature all day, though 
Mr. Green said perhaps some one would call," 
said the Curate's wife; "and I got ready so 
early, because you know Mr. Green likes me to 
be polite to the parishioners ; but, indeed, Zaidee, 
I am very glad it is you.** 

Zaidee looked round disconsolately. There 
was something wanting here, very sorely wanting, 
but she could not make out what it was. 

" Isn't this a dark room ?" said wistful Zaidee. 
" It is quite a bright day out of doors ; but it 
looks so dim here." 

"Do you think sol" Mrs. Green vaguely 
feels the discomfort too. " For myself, I love 
that half light — that is why I have green curtains ; 
and you could fancy, you know, Zaidee, that the 
light came down through the leaves in a wood." 

" But there are no leaves in the wood now,** 
said Zaidee, shivering a little; "for winter is 
coming on. I am sure to-da^ is very cold." 

Still bluer looked Angelina. in her clinging 
muslin ; but Angelina would not confess to so 
commonplace an ill. 

" I had forgot all about heat and cold when 
you came, Zaidee," said Mrs. Green. " Oh, it is 
so delightful in this obscure place to lose one's- 
self in literature. I am sure you think so as well 
as me." 

But Zaidee, who was extremely simple and 
downright in spite of her romance, could not get 
up a rapture on the moment, and, besides, was 
still very much occupied with what Mrs. Wybuigh 
had SQid. 

" I am sure I cannot • tell just now," said 
Zaidee ; " I was thinking of soniething else. Do 
you ever do any work when you sit here all day 
alone 1" 

A sudden blush colored the faintly tinted 
cheeks of Zaidee's sentimental friend. She drew 
herself up a little, and looked somoAvhat offended. 
ZaMee, who meant no evil, could by no means 
discover why. 

" Perhaps I don't cultivate my fingers so much 
as many ladies I know," said Angelina with 
dignity, " but I always find so much to occupy 
me in my mind." 

" Yes," said Zaidee thoughtfully, pursuing the 
current of her own meditations ; " and then you 
will always have Mr. Gi-een to take care of you. 
But I wonder what use I could be, always rend- 
ing, reading, if anything should happen. I wish 
I was clever at working! I wish I could do 
something ! But you used to be at school — ^will 
you tell me what they taught there ? " 
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" They taught a great many foolish things," 
raid Mrs. Green ; " embroidery and needle-work, 
and I can*t tell what besides, when it might have 
been so much better to give the young ladies a 
taste for literature, and learn them to find re- 
sources in themselves." 

" Resources— ah, that is just what I want," 
said Zaidee with a sudden animation. " Suppose 
anything should happen — and Mrs. Wyburgh 
says no one can tell — oh, what could I do 1 I 
don't believe I should bo of any use at all — ^not 
the least in the world ; but I wish you would 
tell me — I think you must know. People who 
are not clever are obliged to work sometimes. 
Now what can they do ? " 

•' I don't understand you, I am sure," said Mrs. 
Green; and certainly it was not quite easy to 
understand Zaidee. "Servants are not very 
clever generally, nor common laboring people. 
1 am sure the woman I have here — she's enough 
to break any one's heart ! " 

" But I could not be a servant," said Zaidee 
quickly. " I think that would be impossible, un- 
less we were very poor indeed. What else can 
people do 1 " 

** I am sure, Zaidee, I can*t in the least tell 
what you mean," said the Curate's wife, becom- 
ing half frightened and greatly perplexed. " I 
have known poor ladies who did sewing — ^plain 
sewing— but that was very hard. Most ladies 
who are obliged to work, go out for governesses, 
or keep schools, or something like that." 

Zaidee sighed. " I am fourteen, but I could 
not do anything," said poor Zaidee, half to her- 
self; and Zaidee's puzzled and disconsolate per- 
plexity was at once amusing and sad. 

" I bad a friend at school. Her name was 
Charlotte Disbrowe," said Mrs. Green. " She 
had a great many little brothers and sisters, and, 
poor girl, she was to be governess to them all 
when she got home. They were very genteel 
people, but I am afraid they 'were poor, and Char- 
lotte had to learn everything for the sake of the 
rest. Such quantities of work she did, poor girl, 
and was so glad when one of the young ladies 
would read to her. I did it often ; but since I 
have been married," said the Curate's wife, draw- 
ing herself up a little, I heard she was to be mar- 
ried too ; and just the other day I got a letter — 
she knew Mr. Green was a clergyman-*-begging 
me to find some one who would do for a nursery 
governess. Any good girl, Charlotte says, that 
could read and write well, would do, and her 
mamma would be very kind to her, though she 
could only give her a very little salary. But vou 
may fancy Zaidee — a governess out of Briarford 
— where could such a thing be found ? Though, 
of course, they think I am sure to know, being a 
clergyman's wife." 

Entirely passing over this little bit of dignity, 
Zaidee gravely shook her head, as she applied to 
the matter in hand. " I don't think there's any 
one like that in Briarford," said Zaidee. " Dr. 
Ellis's sister was a governess ; but she taught all 
sorts of things, and was quite a great lady. No, 
indeed I don't know any one. Only to read and 
write ? Most people can read and write. But I 
am very much afraid / can't even write well." 

" You ought to have a governess voursclf, Zai- 
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dee, or masters to -teach yon, as we had at 
school," said Mirs. Green. *^* Indeed, I am sure 
they have always neglected yon at the Grange " 

•' What do you say 1 " Zaidee opened her as- 
tonished her eyes. " You are very wrong if you 
think so," continued Zaidee, drawins herself up 
in her turn, "and every one else m Briarford 
knows better. That is not what I mean. I was 
always afraid of masters and governesses ; and 
I am stupid too, I suppose, and so I don't know 
anything, though I am grown up and fourteen 
years old. I think I will begin to work this 
very day." 

"If you choose, I will fead with you, Zai- 
dee, and do all I can to help you," said Ange- 
lina graciously. 

But Zaidee, who knew she could read a vol- 
ume while her friend got through a chapter, de- 
murred to this. 

" For it is not rcadirg. Percy and boys' read ; 
that is all the education they are fit for," said Zai- 
dee with a thoughtful look. " But girls can learn 
a great many other things. Yes, and girls are 
of use when boys can't be. I am sure I do not 
know what 1 could do ; but sometfiing or other 
I must try." So saying, Zaidee called to the 
willing Sermonicus, and set off with many med- 
itations oti her way home. 

CHAPTER XIV. — FURTHER- CONSULTATIONS. 

" Sophy, have you ever thought any more of 
what aunt Vivian said? — that story about the 
will?" 

"About the Willi No; why should I?" said 
Sophy, looking up with astonishment j " it was 
nothing to us, and it is so long ago." 

" But I think it might be a great deal to us," 
said Zaidee, solemnly, " if, after all, something 
should turn up, leaving all the Grange away from 
Philip ; and if grandfather Vivian was such a 
man, no one knows what he might do. My aunt 
said so ; I know I have been thinking of it all 
day." 

" Did yo« think of being the heiress, Zay, in- 
stead of Philip 1 '^ said Sophy quickly. 

"No, indeed. I thought if some stranger 
turned out to be the heir, what should we all do ? 
All of you arc good for something, Sophy," said 
Zaidee disconsolately ; " but for n^e, if anything 
should happen, I would be of no use at all. I 
could wait upon you, that is true ; but, Sophy, 
do you know, though I am fourteen, there is 
nothing that I can do ? " 

" Why, you are onl>a child ; what should you 
do 1 " said Sophy. " I wonder what put this 
into your head at all." 

"Mrs. Wyburgh. She meant nothing; but 
she began to ask me about working, and if I 
could do the things that you, and Margaret, and 
Elizabeth could do. I could not, of course, and 
I was so ashamed." 

" If that is all, you can learn ; wo will all teach 
you ; better than reading forever, I think," said 
the sensible Sophy. 

" Well, but then, that led me on to think of 
other things," continued Zaidee, laying down, 
meanwhile, upon her knee another attempted 
chefdCauvre; " and Sophy, just suppose— suppose 
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lomeUuiiff happened, and we were all brought 
down to oe Tery poor and had to leave the 
Grange— in books, at least, such things are al- 
ways happening^-what conld we do ? " 

** Upon my word, unless yon want to make 
people uncomfortable, I don't see the good of 
asking," said Sophy, with a little irritation.— 
** Suppose there should be a great civil war again, 
and somebody came to besieee the Grange, I can- 
not tell what we should do, ror my part ; and the 
one is quite as likely as the other, if one wished 
to think of disagreeable things.*^ 

Zaidee made no answer, and there was a pause. 
It was twilight once more, and these two, the 
youngest of the family, sat alone by the fire in 
the young ladies* room. 

" But if such a thing should happen,*' resumed 
Sophy, her annoyance fading in the vague plea- 
sure of speculation, " of course we would hare to 
be content, and make up our minds to it, in the 
first place ; then, of course, mamma would con- 
sider what was to be done, and — but, Zaidee, we 
should have nothing— we should be very, very 
poor." 

Sophy broke off in sudden horror. " That 
was what I meant all the time," said Zaidee with 
asieh. 

"Well, I am sure it is very wicked to try to 
frighten people," said Sophy ; " though it is non- 
sense, of course, and I need not care for it. Well, 
Philip and Percy, they would have to work at 
something immediately — and perhaps so would 
we all ; and instead of being comfortable and 
rich, and having everything we wish for, we might 
come to need the very simplest things; and 
Elizabeth's marriage broken off, very likely ; and 
I am certain Mr. Powis would never sigh, and 
look at Margaret any more ; and there would be 
an end of us all" 

" Philip, and Percy, and Elizabeth ! " Zaidee 
murmured the names with dismay : for her own 
fears had never realized the possibility of such a 
sweeping destruction. 

" xes, said Sophy, with an air of injury, " that 
is what we would all have to look for, if another 
heir came to the Grange." 

** I did not think of anything half so bad," said 
Zaidee in a melancholy tone ; " all that I thought 
of, was, of what we must do if we were poor, and 
of leaving home. Would it break your heart, So- 
phy, to leave the Grange ? " 

Sophy hesitated. " XiTow, Zaidee, I would not 
be foolish if I were you. You do n't think we 
can live all our lives at the Grange ? " 

But the blank face of Zaidee looking up, actu- 
ally persuaded Sophy that such a delusion was 
possible. And Sophy laughed, and a soft merry 
girlish blush ran over Sophy's face. 

" I don't think Elizabeth is breaking her heart," 
said the younger sister, with asain a little out- 
break of laughter, "though she will go away 
so soon ,* and I do n't think— perhaps — ^I should 
break my heart myself; but this is all so foolish : 
you must make your romances by yourself, Zai- 
dee, and I will go and ask mamma what color this 
should be/' 

So Zaidee was left in darkling solitude by the 
little fire, only Sermo and her own thoughts keep- 
ing her company. Many a romance, ending after 



the orthodox fashion inglae and neooMaiy mar- 
riage, had already danced through Zaidee's 
thoughts; but Zaidee's girlish imagination waa 
free as the wind, and she had not even begun to 
speculate on her own individual fate. &avely 
she bent over the handful of red embers in the 
little fire-place, gravely lifted her eyes to the con- 
fused tumult of clouds sweeping quick across the 
pale autumn sky. Much like these same vapors 
were Zaidee's thoughts — ^vaguely disturbed, and 
full of dark, uncertain hues, tossing hither and 
thither in wide sweeps and circles, but continually 
returning to their starting-point again. 

Pure daylieht was the very dement of this 
family of Vivians. Margaret even was pensive 
only by an innocent, unconscious, youthful delu- 
sion ; there was neither mystery nor secrecy in 
the house — where no one was afraid of disclosing 
to the other everything which the other cared to 
see ; and where mo|her and children, brothers 
and sisters, lived in terms of perfect confidence, 
with neither divided interest nor divided affec- 
tions, there was little left to wonder over, or to 
build speculations upon. Nor had even the story 
of the will arrested the quick imagination of 
Zaidee, until Mrs. Wyburgh's hints and questions 
brought before her that favorite crisis and begin- 
ning of fictitious history — ^a lost inheritance and 
a family overthrow. Zaidee Vivian had never 
been made aware of her state of dependance. It 
did not occur to her that her position was at all 
different from that of Sophy, her nearest contem- 
porary in the family; and the good Vicaress 
might have spent a twelvemonth in hinting at 
povertv to come, before Zaidee would have learn- 
ed to think of that poverty as threatening herself. 
Herself! Zaidee had no idea of herself as a dis- 
tinct person. She could realize family events 
very fully, but misfortune to her own individual 
being, save the misfortune of toothache or a cut 
finger, was the most intangible shadow in the 
world to the household favorite. So Zaidee took 
the view natural to her own mind and standing- 
point, and with a heart heavy at thought of these 
sad mishaps, which might threaten Philip, and 
Percy, and Elizabeth, in case " anything should 
happen," Zaidee sat still, and pondered over the 
waning fire. 

Still the clouds swept darkly in misty masses 
over that pale black sky, at once luminous and 
colorless, the sky of autumn's stormy moods — 
and still, a hasty throng, silent and swift of 
foot, passed on the crowding medley of Zaidee's 
thoughts. Among them were abrupt scenes, sud- 
den and unconnected — a melancholy departure 
from the Grange of the whole household sudden 
ly breaking into the midst of a brighter picture, 
which represented Elizabeth's wedding, and. the 
bridegroom carrying his bride away. Then 
strangely enough Zaidee's fancy leapt away to 
Mrs. Green's school friend, Charlotte Disbrowe, 
intended for family governess, and suddenlv 
snatched by her mamage from this desirabfe 
fate ; and makine a rapid detour, Zaidee once 
more returned to herself. 

It was a comfort to think that, " if anythingf did 
happen," Zaidee herself, the poor little incapable, 
could wait upon them all : " and Zaidee, famous 
for quick condnsions, already saw herself in a 
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gnaX bib and apron, like the youngest little maid 
at the vicarage, and was rather proud than other- 
wise of the aniform which proclaimed her still of 
use. She saw herself ascending unknown stair- 
cases, and threading narrow passages, on errands 
of service to one and to another : and Zaidee 
leant her own head on the head of Sermonicas, 
solemnly sitting by, and felt a tear come to her 
eye, as she wondered whether Sermo would stalk 
by her then with his stately pace as he did now. 
To be deprived of this companion would be in- 
deed an affliction ; and Zaidee put her arms 
round Sermo's neck, and sobbed over him in a 
little anticipatoiT heart-break. " But I will nev- 
er leave you, Sermo! Aunt Vivian will not 
give yon to a stranger ! " said Zaidee through her 
tears. Grave as he looked, Sermo was not a dog 
of melancholy temperament. Sermo's quick ears 
had heard the tea-urn placed upon the table in 
the drawing-room, and Sermo's sensitive nostril 
bore witness to a fragrant indication of toast and 
hot cake. So a canine humph, and a look to- 
wards the door, was all the answer Sermo gave 
to the grief of his friend. It was enough to 
rouse Zaidee ; so she boo dried her eyes, and put 
her hair in order, and went forth from her dark- 
ness to the light of the drawing-room, to the 
family conversation, and the family tea-table, 
where heartbreaks, either present or anticipatory, 
( things unknown. 



OHAPTEB XV.— A D18COVBBT. 

October was concluding, after the usual fashion 
of a Cheshire October. Let us do no injury to 
the milky county : it is only that peninsula which 
lies between the Mersey and the Dee, which en- 
tertains the winds. But however mildly the in- 
land pastures might receive the coming winter, 
here was a prolonged gigantic equinox — ^gusts, 
strong-handed and impartial, tearing from every 
quarter of tne neavens — persecuted clouds flying 
before them on every hand, violent swift descents 
of rain and outbreaks of sunshine as sudden 
and violent. A most uncei^ain, fierce. Titanic 
sport of the elements ; but pleasure there certain- 
ly was in the tumult, so fresh, and bracing, and 
mil of life — those great flashing rain-drops, which 
seemed to break in light and laughter as they 
fell under the overtaking sunbeams — those truant 
school-boy winds doing their pranks with such aa 
air of exultant mischief— and those wild, grand, 
stormy sunsets, making a glory all abroad upon 
the cloudy sky and threatening sea. A wilder 
stretch of weather, or a more enjoyable, to young 
health and vigorous nerves never fell from the 
' heavens, than the closing autumn of Philip 
Vivian's onc-and-twentieth year. 

The house within was full of the bustle of pre- 
paration. All those dainty bits of needlework, 
and delightful journeys of purchase-making, ne- 
cessitated by Elizabeth's trousseau — all the inter- 
nal arrangements necessary for the reception of 
important guests, and for the doubly important 
transactions of the coming era, filled the femi- 
nine part of the household with perpetual occu- 
pation. Philip, very full of the improvements 
about to be commenced on his ancestral acres, 
and with a somewhat shy, youthful pride, modest 
and manly, realizing the growing importance of 
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his own position, head of the family, and Mastei 
of the Grange— the Squire— had a no less busy 
life of it in toil and pleasure, breastinff those 
brave winds day by day. While Percy, holding 
his head-quarters in the library, in bis character 
of student, and making erratic excursions into 
the special department of every other vested in- 
terest in the noosehold, gave forth his boyish 
spirits very freely in preparation for that time of 
coming manhood to which the youth looked for- 
ward with anticipations so grand. Elizabeth's 
wardrobe increased at a wonderful rate. Mrs. 
Vivian's household preparations went on with 
leisurely and well-regulated speed. It fared well 
with Margaret's labors, and with the tolerably 
well acquired music and much practised dances 
of Sophy. But, alas ! those equivocal and mys- 
terious things called Percy's studies' were not 
more, slow to take form and shape, than were the 
longed-for acquirements and accomplishments, 
the picture-drawing, and language-speaking, and 
fabulous feats of embroidery which had glimmer- 
ed before the visionary eyes of Zaidee, when the 
vision of something about to happen had over- 
whelmed her heart. 

It took ^' such a time 1 * to acquire an accom- 
plishment Such a slow, weary, plodding work 
it was, alter all ; and Zaidee had the sincerest de- 
testation of all mental processes which were slow. 
Her first few days of strenuous application wore 
soon over.. Zaidee felt extremely virtuous, but it 
must be confessed very weary, every night ; and 
in spite of all those lingering hours of industry, 
every body else could do so much better than she. 
Sophy had rattled over ever so many bars of their 
duet while Zaidee was finding out the first chord. 
Elizabeth had painted the prettiest little rose-bud 
in the world, while Zaidee, with many wavering 
lines, compounded a morsel of stem ; and Mar- 
garet had actually read down to the farthest cor- 
ner of the second page, while Zaidee made out 
what was the first sentence in her French lesu>n. 
So Zaidee reddened into indignation, and cooled 
into dislike. What good was there in them, after 
all ? And once more the stately steps of Sermo- 
nicus pursued her flying feet through hall and 
passage, and Zaidee was herself once more. 

Nevertheless, the haunting possibility of a sud- 
denly-discovered will, and " something happen- 
ing,''^ never left Zaidee's mind. Not a bit of pa- 
per caught in the breeze without, or rusthng 
along a windy passage within, escaped her eaeer 
pursuit and scrutiny ; and with awe Zaidee 
opened the old volumes in the library which bore 
in fierce black characters the signature of her 
grandfather, and studied its every curve, as you 
might study the intqcacies of a dangerous weapon. 
The subject possessed her imagination. Erom 
those most fantastic dreams of which her sleep 
was fiiU, to the thronging visions of the day — 
eveiything was tinged with this, and it held stub 
bom possession of her own mind all the more 
that sue never mentioned it again, even to Sophy, 
nor suffered one of her speculations on the sub- 
ject to stray forth into words. 

November had commenced. The ancient sil- 
ver flagons, withdrawn from their treasury in 
Mrs. Vivian's room, were polished to their 
brightest sheen, in preparation for the approach 
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iDg day of fomilj pomp and solemnity. Great 
daily rnbbings and poluhings took place in the 
ancient hall ; the anetent coat-of-arms was anx- 
ionsly inresti^ted and found nninjared ; and 
every repository of lumber in the house was 
searched for bits of ancient tapestry thrust aside 
as useless years ago. There were old remnants 
of furniture, too, disposed of in various unused 
rooms, on which family councils were held from 
day to day. Some of these were picturesque, 
some of them only crazy, and no small number 
possessed both these qualities at once. On one 
of those occasions of general oyertum, Zaidee 
had as usual formed one of -the exploring party, 
of which Margaret was pioneer. The room was 
a •irery insignificant, disregarded room, lighted 
with a little window, so hign up in the roof as to 
be almost a skylight, from which you had a far- 
off bird's-eye view of the sea. It had not been 
occupied perhaps for centuries, and was the veri- 
est lumber-room in the whole house. 

But this little close dusty apartment contained 
various rarities, and became for some hours the 
scene of the family campaign. Zaidee was last 
as usual, when with many echoes the train of 
invaders swept away; for Zaidee, divided be- 
tween the skylight and an old black-letter vol- 
ume, had lost herself for the moment ; and Ser- 
monicns, with solemn fidelity, yet with evident 
impatience, sat in the doorway, his allegiance 
binding him to remain, but aU his inclinations 
prompting him to escape those falling clouds' of 
dust, and be present at the disposition of the re- 
covered antiquities in the hall, which was hence- 
forward to be their proper home. Sermo was a 
dog of highly conscientious feelings : the sense 
of duty was all in all with him ; so he elevated 
his delicate nostrils with the air of a stoic, and 
remained. 

Zaidee cannot make very much of the black- 
letter ; but it is a great book, composed of a 
number of little ones very indiscriminately com- 
pounded, and enclosed in' a vellum cover. There 
are some Latin treatises, some treatises in Eng- 
lish — crabbed lengths of paragraph, with heads 
one, two, and three, marginal notes, quotations, 
and all the pomp of antique theology. Not very 
attractive lore, Zaidee. Yet patience, better 
things may come. 

And at last here are better things. Oh, these 
irregular lines — that dearly beloved broken col- 
umn, that tells of verse ! And this is, assuredlj^, 
verse of the most fascinating kind — a true origi- 
nal romaunt, a metrical legend in black-letter. 
Zaidee forgets at once the falling dust and the 
raised window, and sits down in a comer of the 
floor to read. 

But by-and-by Zaidee comes upon marginal 
notes in a very coarse sprawling hand^ like the 
unintelligible scribblings of some very illiterate 
reader, and rude hieroglyphics invading the 
printed page. Growing indignant — for Zaidee 
nas the greatest reverence for books, and cannot 
bear to see them handled disrespectfully — Zai- 
dee hastily turns over the remaining leaves. A 
faint odor, as of smoke embalmed, is in these 
desecrated pages j and where the scribbling pen 
has hastily stayed in a long broken line, a large 
long strip of paper, £plded closely up, and burned 
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at one edge, such a thing as mieht have lighted a 
very vulgar pipe withal, has been thrust in to 
keep the place. 

With great indignation, snatching this out. 
Zaidee throws it on the floor, feeling very certain 
that some coarse serving-man, very probably one 
of that lawless crew of "grandfather Vivian's,** 
has contaminated this ancient book ; and, with a 
relieved mind, Zaidee reads on the Airther page* 
which has no scribbling to defile it, and loses he]> 
self once more. 

Sermo, not caring to share her studies and 
take himself in farther to her dusty retreat; — 
Sermo, who is a dog of active faculties, and lores 
not to be unoccupied — Sermo snitfs at the paper. 
Finding the odor not agreeable, Sermo tosses his 
head with offence, yet, preferring annoyance to 
languor, tries it again ; then lying down, unfolds 
the thing with his nOse and a paw, and stretching 
across the threshold, gravely considers it as 
something which his mistress has committed to 
his special attention for his advice thereupon.* 

It is in this attitude that Zaidee finds her at- 
tendant when she looks up from her book ; and 
Sermo seems to find considerable interest in the 
paper, after all, though it is charred and smoky, 
and has been in hands disrespectful of literature, 
and espec^iUy of this romaunt in black-letter. 
Nevertheless, Zaidee stops to examine it too. 

" What is this 1 Oh, grandfather Vivian ! Oh, 
Philip, Philip 1" cries Zaidee, with something 
like a scream ; and snatching it from the ground, 
Zaidee closes the door, shuts out the wondering 
Sermo, closes even the window, and sits down 
once more upon the floor to read. Something 
has happened. The Will is found at last. 

CHAFTEB XVI. — THE FIRST OHIEF. 

" I wish some one would tell me what is ihe 
matter with Zaidee — the poor child looks 
broken-hearted. What ails your poor little cou- 
sin, Elizabeth ? It grieves me to see her look so 
sad." 

** Indeed, I cannot tell, mamma," says the 
sweet placid voice of Elizabeth, "unless it is Percy 
with some of his tricks." 

I hope Percy does no tricks that would vex his 
cousin," said Mrs. Vivian, reddening in virtuous 
displeasure. " I should be very sorry to believe 
such a thing of any son of mine." 

" I dare say Zaidee has only been reading a 
melancholy story," suggested Margaret, " and 
having a cry over it — that is all." 

*' Oh, indeed, it is something more than that,'* 
said Sophy, with the dignified consciousness of 
superior information. " Since ever mamma told 
us that story of the will, Zay has been quite mis- 
erable, and sure we should all come to poverty ; 
and she says every one of us can do something, 
but what could she do; and is sure it would 
break her heart to leave the Grange. Mamma, I 
suppose we must all make up our minds to h%ve 
our hearts broken when Philip gets married. We 
can't live in the Grange then." 

" You had better make sure by a private en- 
terprise of your own, Sophy," said the heir, half- 
laughing, half-frowning; while Mrs. Vivian's 
quick " hush, child 1" gave note that to Mr& 
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ViviAD theidQft'w&sby no meana a delightful 
one. 

I*oor little girl!— and she wants to do some- 
thing," said Philip, good-humoredly. ' " I think 
she ^onld make a better officer for me than yon, 
mother. She knows every volame in |he library 
by beadmark, I suppose. I'll set her to copying 
something for me there." 

" Bat Zaidee writes so badly — ^it's qnite dis- 
graceful," said Margafet. " I am sure I cannot 
tell how she has managed to get herself neglected 
so." 

At this moment 2aidee entered, not with the 
wild, swift, noiseless step of old, bnt with a timid, 
deprecating motion as of one who came by suf- 
ferance — ^an intruder and allien here. Hearing 
Margaret^s words, she raised her eyes for a 
moment, large, dilated, and unsteady, with 
a reproachful glance; and there was a some- 
thing of secret guiltiness and humility in 
Zaidee*8 step and figure, which impressed the 
whole little family company strangely. Coming 
in as with some distinct purpose, Zaidee evident- 
ly faltered from her intention, and, avoiding the 
group round the fireside, stole away towards the 
window, where she hovei^ed about without either 
book or occupation ; starting, however, violently, 
when, She heard her aunt's call — " Zaidee, I want 
you here." 

Zaidee approached with a visible tremble, and 
every one looked at her, increasing her con- 
fasion. By this time, however, the poor girl's 
emotion began to* grow intense, and she drew 
near Mrs. Vivian's tribunal with her strong nerv- 
ous tremor gradually subsiding into the calm- 
ness of great excitement. Her brown com- 
plexion marked her paleness more than Sophy's 
snowy purity could have done. Her swift silent 
step and downcast eyelids had something in 
them passionate and strange. No pne spoke: 
an indefinite silent recognition of something un- 
known and powerful entering among them, check- 
ed the smile of kind encouragement on Philip's 
lips, and suppressed Sophy's mocking badinage. 
At this moment no one knew very well what to 
make of this excited girl. 

Mrs. Vivian raised herself erect in her great 
chair; the floating drapery of the white Shetland 
shawl enveloped the back of this solemn piece 
of furniture like a cloud; and Mrs. Vivian's 
small handsome person, distinctly standing out 
against it, assumed all the state and all the sta- 
ture which was possible to its delicate propor- 
tions. Poor. Zaidee, in all her distress and ex- 
cirement, could not help thinking once more of 
the fairy godmother ready to ride away in her 
coach, from sicid Cinderella's dimmed and disen- 
chanted life. A something of whimsical asso- 
ciation, half-grotesque, and half-pathetic, brought 
the similitude home to Zaidec's own oppressed 
and trembling heart. 

" My dear child I" Mrs. Vivian made a so- 
lemn beginning, '* I want to know what^ makes 
you so very sad and troubled. It is not natural 
at yourvcars, Zaidee, and it it not natural to 
you. We have all observed it. Now, I expect 
yon to be quite frank with me, and tell me what 
It is." 
** Nothing, aunt Vivian." Lai^ger and larger 
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prow those swelling downcast eyelids, and thM« 
IS a perceptible quiver in the compressed lip. 

" Nothing. Zaidee 1 But I am quite sure there 
is something, and I am not easily deceived," said 
Mrs. Vivian. " Has any one been vexing you, 
child? Was it Percy ?--or tell me who it 
was ?" 

''Ind^d, aunt Vivian, it was not any one; 1 
am not vexed — indeed, I am qnite well," said 
Zaidee in a half whisper; for Zaidee was very 
much afraid that it must run over, this blinding 
moisture in her eyes. 

" I am sure you know every one wishes to se^ 
you happy, Zaidee," continued the old lady. 
" You have no reason to be afraid of me, or any 
of your cousins. You surely don't hesitate to say 
anything to us ?" 

'^ No, aunt Vivian." But Zaidee does not look 
up, does not slide down to her usual place, or 
change her position ; and standing, there in her 
controlled and sujvpressed grief,with her downcast 
eyes so full and visibly glistening over their long 
lashes, her brown complexion so pallid and co- 
lorless, her lip trembling so evidently, looks 
such a monument of youthful concealed despair 
and sorrow, that Mrs. Vivian, piqued and dis- 
tressed, grows impatient, her anxiety balked, 
and her curiosity irritated at the same time. 

" I shall be obliged to consider you^a very ob- 
stinate girl, Zaidee," said the peremptory mis- 
tress of the Grange. " It is quite impossible 
you can have any trouble which ought to be con- 
cealed from me. I assure you I feel both huri 
and displeased. • I have always thought I had 
my children's confidence, and I am very sure I 
have given you no cause to fear trusting me." 

" Oh, mamma !" said Sophy, in dismay. So- 
phy feared the poor culprit might lie overwhelmed 
with this reproach. 

• But Zaidee acknowledged it only by an in- 
creased tremble of her lip, and still made no 
response. 

" Zaidee is only out of sorts or out of humor 
a little, and yon will make her think she is quite 
a martyr," said Philip, rising ; and he laid his hand 
kindly on her shoulder. " Now, don't look des- 
pairing, Zed ; nobody is angry ; confess von 
were only sulky, and that Percy or some of ns 
plagued you — no such great matter. Laugh, and 
let my mother see it is no tragical affair after 
all." 

But Zaidee shrank from his touch, and broke 
forth into a passion of reluctant tears. " Nobody 
plagued me, neither Percy nor any one. I wish 
you would npt be kind to me. Oh, Philip, not 
yon I — ^not you I I wish you would never speak 
to me again." 

And Zaidee slid down to the carpet and sal 
there in a complete abandonment of grief, cover 
ing her face with her hands. The others looked 
on amazed and bewildered. Elizabeth bent over 
her, softly trying to draw away her hands, and 
whispering " Zaidee, Zaidee," in her own gentlest 
tone. Margaret .sat still, vague ideas of ro 
mantic passion and falling in love, perplexing 
her mind. Sophy cried; and Philip exclaimed 
aloud, with an impatience kindred to his mo* 
ther's, " What on earth did she mean 1" 

The voice and the tone seemed to starde 
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Zaidee. All at once her sobbing ceased. With 
sadden composare she rose and stood before the 
great chair once more. ** If you please, aunt 
Yiviaii," said Zaidee, rery humbly, "I don't 
mean anything — nobody has vexed me— nothing 
ails me \ and I wanted to ask you if yon would 
give me something to do.'* 

Sop^, defrauded ,of her sympathy, ^{opped 
in the middle of her crying. "Mamma, I told 
you— it's all her nonsense after all,^' cried Sophy, 
mdignantly ; and Sophy dried her tears with an 
angry hand, and went away in great displeasure to 
ihe other end of the room. Zaidee remained the 
standing before Mrs. Vivian's chair; but Philip, 
looking back as he went out, could not subdue 
the startled curiosity and interest which succeeded 
to his momentary laugh, as he saw his young 
cousin, abstracted and silent, listening to his 
mother's lecture on the orer-indulgence of her 
feelings. This was a strange passion for a 
child. 

CHAPTER Xni.— DEBFAIR. 

But while Zaidee's passionate excitement pass- 
ed over and was^ gone, »the deeper cloud of 
■- Zaidee's distress remained unenlightened. The 
family preparations for the family jubilee, the 
family researches for interesting memorials of 
the old Vivians and their ancestral life, went on 
withoat intermission ; Zaidee no longer followed, 
the laggard of the party, finding out dusty 
vomers which no one else knew of, and terrifying 
the elders of the exploring band by daring feats 
of investigation which no one else ventured. It 
was strange to find what a loss she was, with 
those quick eyes of hers and rapid movements, 
and how her strange heterogeneous knowledge, 
her intuitive perception of picturesque anti- 
quities and ancient uses, came to be missed in 
ul they did without her presence. Nobody had 
ever fancied truant Zaidee of any service — ^no- 
body could remember ai^ particular office of as- 
sistance she had ever done, or suggestion made 
— ^yet everybody wanted her, and wondered at 
her absence. A hundred inquiries, ** where was 
Zaidee ?" echoed through the windy passages of 
the Grange. Zaidee was often very close at 
hand, listening to these calls upon her, but 
Zaidee never came. 

Perhaps she sits— far away 'from aunt Vivian 
in her easv-chair by the fire — ^in the recess of yon 
great mullioned window, very silent, like a figure 
m a picture, and very intent upon her work. 
This work is no longer embroidery or some great 
invention in bright-colored silk and velvet. The 
strangest whim in the world, everybody thinks, 
is this which Zaidee has taken into her fanciful 
brain ; for the very homeliest doniestic sewing 
which aunt Vivian could be persuaded to give 
her, lies upon Zaidee's knee, and occupies her 
sedulous hands — ^work which might be done by 
the servants, so very " plain " is it — ^work for the 
leal humble uses of the family; but no one knows 
the profound sentiments with which Zaidee bends 
over this, her fingers faltering sometimes, ^ her 
eyes filling, and all her heart in her unattractive 
labor. It IS like a picture altogether, -this great, 
bright, well-ordered, silent room. The fireside 
glitters, and the fire.bums with a clear undemon- 



strative glow, shining red and clear m>ntli.ai 
distinct sm^ old lady, so alert and {all of busi- 
ness, in the great chair and high footstool, with 
writing materials and sewing materials, letters 
and b^ks, pieces of cambric and lace, that tell 
of Uie coming' bridal, upon the table by her side, 
and Uie bright steel embellishments of the hearth 
twinkling with a ruddy glow from the deep rich 
crimson of that great mossy rug below her feet. 
The sun comes in through the curtains ofiithe 
long modem windows behind, stretching in a 
lengthy prolonged line, to reach if possible ikip 
daylight from the other end, but striking bright 
upon the wall long before it reaches Zaidee, whose 
seat is in the extreme recess. There is colored 
glass in the upper |Mut of this great mullioned 
window, and the- daylight is not sunny which 
fills all its diamond |)anes below ; but full in its 
serene illumination, in her brown plain girlish 
dress, with her pale sunburnt absorbed face, her 
stooping head and downcast eyes, sits Zaidee> 
silent and motionless, save for the breath that 
quickens and grows languid with the current oi 
her thoughts, and those long taper fingers which 
labor on without a pause ; yet scarcely withoat a 
pause — ^for sometimes Zaiaee's thoaghts crowd 
on her so, that all unconsciously her hands and 
her work drop upon her knee, and her wistful 
eyes look forth from the window, full of a strange 
depth of solitude and sadness. Looking forth 
from the window, you see those long stretches of 
solitary road — ^those trees waving wildly in the 
wind — ^those masses of tumulttious cloud harry* 
ing as if pursued along the sky ; and your glance 
grows wistful and searching, like Zaidee's eyes, 
as you turn from that lonely prospect to this 
silent interior once again. 

At Zaidee's feet lies Sermonicus, very grave, 
extremely observant and curious. Sometimes 
he reposes his solemn head upon her foot by way 
ofmakingher aware of his presence, sometimeu 
spreads out the long hoary fawn-colored fringes 
of his paw upon the edge of her gown, but al- 
ways watches her with a grave and sedolous at- 
tention, the attention of one who partly knows 
her secret, and with much cogitation labors at it, 
putting this and that together, hoping in time to 
come to know it all. 

Or perhaps Zaidee, carefully shut in to that 
high chamber, whose window overlooks the sea, 
sits pondering over the black-letter volume, with 
its vellum cover. In this great book Zaidee 
reads no more. To tell the truth, she reads very 
little in any book now. What she found within 
these pages seems to have satisfied her strangely; 
and yet there is a certain fascination about this 
book. The long strip of scorched paper still 
holds its place between the leaves. Sometimes 
by stealth, and with a quickened pulse, Zaidee 
reads this scrap of manuscript, but most frequent- 
ly only looks that it is there, and sits down bo- 
side it to think, laying her hand closely upon the 
vellum board, and pressing it down. Many 
times she brings a candle with her, which shows 
strangely in the daylieht, and taking out that 
dreadful document with a trembling hand, holds 
it almost over the flame, but always withdraws it 
in terror; for Zaidee has a child's dread of doing 
anything on her own responsibility, and fears to 
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destroy this paper much as she longs to do so. If 
any extremity romei, any chance of discovery, 
that will giye her courage, bat she is never bold 
enough now for such an independent act. At 
present she can only guard the dangerous pos 
session with the carefulness of extreme terror ; 
and when the impulse comes upon her of looking 
out, which it does often, Zaidee carefully carries 
this volume with her, and sets her foot upon it, 
while she stands at the window. All these strange 
and mystical proceedings Sermo carefully notes 
and pooiders, but it does not seem that Sermo 
makes much of them, for an air of much abstrac- 
tion and bewilderment gradually comes over his 
saee and meditative face. 

These are the quiet moods of Zaidee*s secret 
suffering', but when the wind is wilder than its 
wont, in these lingering twilights of the early 
winter, the young solitary sets forth on melan- 
choly pilgrimages, to the much discomfiture of 
Sermo. Not far off is a little remnant of a wood 
—Zaidee at least likes to think it so, though 
there are irreverent speculators who call her bit 
of forest only a fir plantation. However that 
may be, the place is wild enough, with its slip- 
pery underground, thick with so many layers of 
the fallen spiky leaflets of those grim Scotch firs, 
always green, always fierce, defiant, and gloomy, 
that wave their wild branches above. Over ,this 
tawny carpet, strewn with fir-tops, and broken 
with little patches of wild gorse and blighted 
heather, gliding through those long avenues, bare- 
colamned trunks of fir-trees, strilnng against the 
pale line of sky, Zaidee comes and goes, noise- 
lessly thinking her heavy thoughts ; or sometimes 
sitting on a fallen tree, looking into a clear black 
pool, a miniature moorland lake, listens to the 
wind sweeping among the rustling branches 
overhead, one of the eeriest sounds in nature, 
and gives herself up to the full indulgence of her 
young unlimited sorrow. Sermo meanwhile, in 
much discomfort couchirig by her side, sniffs the 
wind with defiance, and howls in a complaining 
aoderlone— much disquieted with the wild sweep- 



ing motion of those ghostly branches above him 
much marvelling by what strange chance his 
youthfm mistress should prefer this strange out- 
of-doors tumult to the ruddy-drawing room of the 
Grange ; for Sermo's gravest deliberations cannot 
fathom Zaidee's secret still. 

What is it Zaidee says in the murmuring out 
cries of her girlish distress ? A vague appeal to 
some one, the natural voice of helplessness ; and 
sometimes the~most sacred and solemn of names 
breaks faintly from her lips ; but the burden of all 
is — "What shall I do? What can I do?" — 
and Zaidee wrings her hands in an agony, and 
thinks her heart will break. 

Poor little self-consuming generous heart ! so 
unlearned and unexperieixced in such a sore and 
singular strait, shut out from all natural advice 
andf comfort ! Zaidee is only fourteen, a very 
simple, unknowing, truthful child, her only lore 
the teachings of romance, and thatone lofty, di- 
vine, and wonderful story, which suggests all 
sacrifice by the unapproachable self-offering 
which redeemed the world ; and if this little pool 
were deep enough, and such a way of settling the 
matter could but seem " right," this sincere and 
downright child's spirit would not stumble at it 
for a moment. Many a thought of the kind 
comes in Zaidee's mind, as all the possibilities of 
her position, and all the harm her hitherto harm- 
less existence may do, throng upon her, and ex- 
cite her into a tumult of despairing doubts and 
questionings — what can she do ? At forty it is 
not always easy to answer such a question — at 
fourteen, what should it be ? And not a counsel- 
lor in all the world' has Zaidee, not one to whom 
she dares disclose her difficulty ; none even but 
Sermo — poor, faithful, bewildered Sermo, whose 
straining faculties cannot make it out — on whom 
she can lean when she weeps. But it is still 
some comfort to see his wistful face looking up 
into her own, some support to lay her arm upon 
him, to cry, "Oh, Sermo, Sermo, what shall I do ?*' 
even though Sermo has no answer to make to the 
cry of her distress. 
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A LiTTiA group of reverend gentlemen stand 
in the porch of Briarfoitl sehooL The sabdaed 
hum ^behind, fall of awe and a little excitement, 
—the sun barnt urchin peeping from the window, 
with his hand over his eyes for custom's sake, to 
shade him from the snn, thongh no sun is here«- 
the neat little woman coartes jing and respect- 
fal behind, taking leave of the vicar and his 
reverend associates, give yon note that some pas-' 
toral oversight or examination has been going on 
in this small noisy shcepfold to-day. 

First of all, here is Mr. Wybnrgh, vicar of the 
parish. If the good man were minded to dis- 
gnise himself, scarcely a scarlet coat could serve 
the purpose, for his trim and snowy linen, his 
close, clerical vest and spotless costume, his 
stiff, plain band of white neckcloth, is not more 
distinctly and decorously professional, than is 
the very voice and smile, the little gesture of the 
reverend hand, and measured cadence of the re- 
spectable footstep, so familiar on all parochial 
highways. 

You will perceive that the reverend Richard 
Wyburgh, is what, when we would speak after a 
complimentary fashion, we call under the " mid- 
dle size " — ^in plainer words, a small, spare figure, 
without an onnce of snperfluous weight to en- 
cumber his activity ; not a strong man by na- 
ture, but knitted into sinewy vigor by a life of 
patient exertion, undemonstrative and unboast- 
fal; a little short-sighted, as those concentrated 
puckers roand his keen, kindly, twinkling eyes 
Dear witness ; a little bald, with thin locks half 
way between white and sand color in complex- 
ion, and strangely feathery in texture, fringing 
his well-formed head ; otherwise not a sign of 
age about him — as quietly alert and full of spir- 
its as in youth. 

A singularly different person is Mr. WVburgh's 
curate, who stands beside him. Tall, lank, stoop- 
ing, and " ill put together," there is not much 
that you can call handsome in the outer man of 
good John Green ; and poor Angelina, though 
she sighs over them most dolefully, cannot man- 
age to bleach those refractory neckcloths into 
anything like the purity of Mr. Wyburgh's. 

This prosaic and common place care is a very 
novel one for the Curate's pensive bride; but 
after all she would do her duty if she could ; — 
and it is melancholy to see the Rev. John, how 
he holds out these neckcloths at arm's length, 
and shakes, his head with a comic ruefulness be- 
fore he puts tliem on — though he is, after all, so 
much of a sloven by nature, that this is a fit- 
ting chastisement of his own evil ways. Mr. 
Green's coats, however made, wear into a pecu- 
liar fashion of their own ; the skirts so soon learn 
to hang heavy with ponderous volumes, of 
which bdrden they retain the shape even when 
itself is removed ;' and the collar stands out high 
and distinct from the neck, which slants away 
from it, stooping forward. 

Mr. Green carries a prodigious stick, a most 
truculent and suspicious looking bludgeon, ana 
has a wardrobe of handkerchiefs of all the colors 



of the rainbow thmst into one pocket, to balance 
the book in the other. 80 4t is in reality a very 
odd figure which overshadows the vicar, drawing 
back a litUe within the porch of the Tillage 
schboL 

The third person is Mr. Powis, rector of the 
small adjoining parish of Woodcharch, cade fc of 
the antediluvian great family in Wales, servant 
and suitor of Maigaret Vivian of the Grange; and 
it is needless to say how unstained and glossj, 
how irreproachable, at once in worldly fashion 
and in clerical propriety, is the costume of Mr. 
Powis, in whom is nothing odd, ifothing charac- 
teristic, not a stray lock or a spot of dost, to 
suggest to yon that he has not newly stepped 
from his dressing room— or " from a bandbox," 
as the village critics say. 

Daylight does not detract firom the good looks 
of Mr. Powis ; he is still a very handsome 
young man, and not exactly a coxcomb either, 
but with grace enough to be slightly shy in his 
consciousness of his own good looks. 

You could not find in all the county three men, 
who have less natural affinity ; and Mr. Powis, 
with distinct politeness, and Mr. Green with a 
lumbering impatience much more sincere but 
not quite so courteous, stand lingering and hold- 
ing apart, to hear the little lecture on education, 
its importance, and the extreme necessity of 
clerical supervision, which Mr. Wyburgh de- 
livers with his clear voice and his forefinger, for 
the instruction of his juniors, who are by no 
means anxious to be instructed. 

And now they advance along the village 
street towards the Vicarage : Mr. Wyburgh and 
Mr. Powis, extremely dec(irous representatives 
of the ecclesiastical estate, proceeding in good 
step and line; Mr. Green sometimes straying a 
little before, sometimes falling a little behind. — 
And now, before the vision of the reverend 
brethren appears the high-seated Grange, over 
looking village and country, with its background 
of trees waving in the brisk Cheshire gale ; the 
clouds float around'it like srial companiops, and 
the sun striking red and cheery upon its shining 
roof and picturesque gables, but leaving tho 
front in shade. 

A smile in which there was just a suspicion of 
complacency and simpering, and a little sigh 
sentimental and conscious; came to the lip of 
the young Rector, in acknowledgment of the 
home of his lady and love. 

" A pleasant family the Vivians — a great addi- 
tion to the society here," says Mr. Powis, with an 
air of abstraction. Society is a word very much 
in Mr. Powis's mouth. 

" Capital young people, sir — excellent girls," 
answered the Vicar. " Many a cottage in Bri- 
arford will mis^ Miss Vivian when she is mar- 
ried. Tiiat is to be immediately. By the by, 
Mr. Green, I think of asking Philip for a bit of 
ground behind the hill yonder for our district 
school; a good situation, sir; capital for the 
poor brick makers, who begin to squat about 
there in these wretched huts of theirs. We must 
do something for these poor fellows, Mr. Green.'* 

" Rogues and reprobates," said Mr. Green, la- 
conically, shaking his head. 

** Tho more reason we should do something 
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for them — the more reason," said Mr. Wybargh. 
** Philip YiTian must take measures, sir, to im- 
' prove the condition of his tenantry, now he is 
come to man's estate. Not that I complain of 
his mother — ^a most admirable person \ but Phil- 
ip is young, and has all his life before him. We 
must do great things in this parish yet." 

" Do they have much intercourse with Castle 
Vivian, I wonder 1 " said Mr. Powis. " Sir Fran- 
cis is a very influential person. Are our friends 
on good terms with the other branch of the fami- 
ly, Mr.Wyburghr' 

^^ I have heard of Sir Francis Vivian," said the 
Vicar, in his turn, shaking his head ; but I think 
my knowledge goes no further. They are on good 
terms undoubtedly ; family feuds are unknown 
at the Grange ; but I suppose there is little in- 
tercourse. I never remember to have seen their 
' relation here." 

" A great pity," lamented Mr. Powis. " So 
influential a person as Sir Francis Vivian is an 
invaluable friend for young men. I have heard 
he has a great deal in his *power." 

A slight, half-perceptible sigh concluded this 
speech. The Vicar turned his quick c^cs with 
an intelligent; penetrating glance upon his young 
companion, and there was something of irony in 
the Vicar's smile. 

" Church preferment, a large share ? I have 
heard of that," said the Vicar quickly. 

" I cannot say. General influence in the world, 
and active life, is what I mean," said Mr. Powis, 
with momentary confusion. " Large landed prop- 
erty and wide family connections make almost 
any man important, and Sir Francis is an ex- 
tremely energetic man— certainly to advance 
any one in whom he took an interest — an inval- 
uable friend." 

" Good for Percy Vivian," said the Curate, 
** if Percv were a steady fellow, and would work 
at anything — which he'won't do." 

" Time enough, sir, time enough. "We never 
"do great things when we are boys at home," 
said the kind Vicar. " I would rather not trust 
to Sir Francis, for my part. A good life and a 
true, where indepftndence is, has more comfort 
in it than preferment. I have always found it 
so." 

" I cannot see what possible cause there is 
why the one%hould compromise the other," said 
Mr. Powis coldly, but with an increasing color 
and some annoyance ; and the young Rector was 
very well pleased to turn aside, and take leave 
of Mr. Green at the Vicarage door. Mr. Powis 
was to dine at the Vicarage to-day, not greatly 
to his own enjoyment; but it was one of the 
professional duties which this most proper and 
.exemplary youth would not neglect on any 
score. 

Mr. Green, who had dined already, lumbered 
on upon his way; and shooting like a great 
cloud into the dim little parlor, where Angelina 
had at last been persuaded to have a Are, stood 
taming his back upon the shadowed window, 
and spreading his great hands over the grate for 
a moment before he sought his own more special 
retirement. 

" There's that young Powis asking all sort? of 
questions about some great friends the Vivians 
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have in the other end of the county," said the 
Curate. ^' If your friend Miss Margaret is to 
have him, Lina, she had better look up all her 
connections. A pretty fellow! I believe he 
likes her too ; yet if they could not help him up 
the ladder, Margaret Vivian might pine herself 
to death for aught he cared. . Pity that she gives 
him such a chance. But we're all fools enough 
in such concerns." 

So sa;^g, the good Curate swept awav, 
knocking half-a-dozen little hooks off a table 
with a whisk of his heavy skirt as he passed, 
and putting in serious jeopardy Angelina's ink- 
stand, and the light-colored carpet which an ink- 
stain would ** ruin." Escaping rather more 
swiftly than he intended, after this, Mr. Green 
saw nothing of the dark slender figure in shadow 
of his wife's green curtains, who had heard all 
he had to say ; and only some t^n minutes after, 
when, glancing op from his own window at a 
passing shadow, Mr. Green saw Zaidee Vivian 
hurry forth from the door, did the horror of • 
having made this speech to other ears than his 
wife's break upon him. Starting up, he hurried 
again, lumbering and disquieted, to Angelina's 
parlor. Yes, without dispute, Zaidee hwl been 
there. 

" She will never think of it again," said the 
Curate, rubbing his forehead ruefully. " That 
girl is always dreaming and abstracted — she will 
never think of it more." So saying, Mr. Green 
charmed away his own annoyance by the head- 
long plunge he made into next week's' sermon, 
wherein the divine speedily forgot that there was 
such a family as the Vivians in the world. 

Kor could the Curate have guessed, by anv 
possible reasoning, how heavily these words fell 
upon poor Zaklee's heart, or how she lingered on 
her homeward way, desolate and solitary, with 
the last overwhelming drop hanging on the 
brim of that cup of bitterness, which was almost 
too much for her hand to hold. 

CHAPTER XIX. — ^FAMILY PROSPECTS. 

" I think, mamma, it would be good for Zaidee 
to go with me," said Elizabeth ; '* she grows very 
pale, and looks very sad. Poor child, the change 
would rouse her again. What can be the mat- 
ter, I wonder ? But I think she should go with 
me." 

'' Bernard would not like it, Elizabeth," said 
Mrs. Vivian. 

"Bernard could say so, mother,"' said the 
bride, with her sweet, tranquil composure, and 
her £aint, passing blush. ''We have not so 
slight a confidence in each other surely now^ that 
we cannot speak w^ithouc disguise. If it dis- 
pleases Bernard, he will tell me , but I do not 
think it can." 

"Bernard will not like to share your com- 
pany with any one. I should not be pleased if 
he did," said Mrs. Vivian. " Your Aunt Blun- 
dell is going to London. I did think I should 
send Sophy and Zaidee with her for a little 
change. I confess, Elizabeth, Zaidee bewilders 
me ; and §he is not ill either, for I have spoken 
to Dr. Ellis. This is, let me sec, the 10th of 
November — ^in a fortnight comes Philip's birth- 
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day, and the 27th is your feU^ Lizzy. If all this 
— ^her new dresses, and the present I have for 
her, and being one of yoar bridemaids, and all 
the gayetj — makes no improvement, I shall cer- 
tainly send Zaidee away for a change." 

" TiJce my advice for o;[ice, mamma — send her 
to school " said Margaret. ^^ I am quite ashamed, 
for my part We have all a tolerable edapation 
bat Zaidee. It is quite a disgrace to us how she 
has been neglected.*' ^ 

" Ton forget that I am in fault, if that is the 
case,*' said the mother quickly. " Zaidee has 
not been neglected — nonsense. But I dare say 
she has been spoiled. Six months at a good 
school might do very well, and improve her 
greatly ; I shall certainly think of tnat. But 
you must not take her, Elizabeth — certainly not 
—on a wedding tour. The thing is quite out of 
the question." 

She looked like a queen assenting graciously 
to some great edict concerning a nation. But 
Elizabeth only said, " Very well, mother, if you 
think so," as she turned away. Elizabeth did 
not ask to be convinced, and that sweet grace of 
acquiescence with which will and personal opin- 
ion had so little to do, had a singular conformity 
with the majestic looks of this simple-hearted 
bride. 

" We are almost ready, mamma," said Mar- 
garet. "I wonder if I could finish my poor 
little picture before Lizzy comes home to Morton 
Hdl. There is really nothing to do now, ex- 
cept what must be done at the time ; and all the 
things are so well prepared, and all the seryants 
so interested to have them right I don't think 
we have forgotten anything, which is rare enough 
when there is so much to do. I think I may per- 
haps get my picture finished, aftef all." 

" Has any one seen it lately ? " said Mrs. 
Vivian, in the same undertone in which her 
daughter spoke. This picture, crown of all the 
love-tokens which Elizabeth should carry with 
her, was " a great secret," intended to be hung 
privately in the bride's own retirement in her 
new home, to surprise her when she returned, 
and was labored at with great mystery, and in 
the strictest seclusion, though Margaret had so 
many- confidants as to startle her with perpetual 
fears of discovery. 

* No, mamma ; no one to speak of— only— oh 
yes, there was Mr. Powis," said Margaret, blush- 
ing deeply. ** That was Sophy's fault; she is so 
unguarded — it was not mine.*' 

" And what did Mr. Powis say ? " said the 
mother, who was certainly not displeased. 

" Oh, Mr. Powis thought very well of it," said 
Margaret hurriedly, with an attempt at being 
careless. ^^ A great deal better than I do, I am 
sure. I dare say he did not think I could do 
anything of the kind. Philip and Percy are 
coming to lunch, mamma — I can see them. Oh 
no, indeed, it is not Philip — ^I do believe it is 
that Mr. Powis again." 

" Well, he is not a ghost to startle you so," 
said Mrs. Vivian with a smile; "and we must 

give him some lunch, I fancy. Philip is in the 
brary — go and call him. and don't look fright- 
ened. Lizzy, Bernard is not near so handsome 
as Mr. Powis." 



*' Do you think so, mother 1 " said Elizabeth. 
She was returning from the little room at tha 
moment* and such a bright sparkle of mirth and 
satisfaction awoke in Elizabeth's smile. 

" I am sure of it," said the gratified mother, 
smiling too, and scarcely with less brightness. 
" There is Sophy grows pretty like the rest of 
you, and by ana by I suppose I shall grumble, 
like poor Mrs. Morris, that there is no rest for 
me till you are all gone. A bad example, Lizzy, 
and to be set by you ! " 

** I am four-and-twenty, mamma. At least I 
have been in no haste to leave home," said Eliza- 
beth, with her tranquil grace, drawing a seat to 
the table by her mother's side. 

The tears came to the mother's eyes. Some- 
thing, that sounded indistinctly like a blessing 
on " my dear child," fell like music on the ear or 
Elizabeth ; but the others were trooping in by 
different doors to this little family refreshment ; 
— ^Philip from the library, with Margaret in her 
fresh, sWeet flush of ^wakened feeling — shy, and 
hanging back upon his arm ; and handsome Mr. 
Powis, very eager to please everybody; and 
Percy, with so much bright affection, fun and 
mischief in his eyes. As they took their places 
round the table — this kindly table, which was 
used for all purposes, and was not above a com- 
fortable mid-day meal — Mrs. Vivian had to 
raise her quick banfl to her eyes once more be- 
fore she could see them all clearly ; those young, 
joyous faces, those lives so rich with immeasura- 
ble hope. She thought she had never realized so 
fully before the bright unclouded future which 
lay before these dearest children — that they 
themselves had never seen its fulness of blessing 
so well. 

The door opened again. This time it is So- 
phy, flushed and eager, solemnly followed, first 
by Sermonicus, afterwards by Zaidee, looking so 
pallid, dark, arid pale, like the autumn sky, and 
with something of dogged and obstinate resist- 
ance in her face. Sophy, who has evidently 
something to tell, and whose excitement, much 
different from her cousin's, piakes all her lilies 
and roses only the prettier in their fiush and 
glow, begins hastily : " Mamma ! " — but catch- 
ing a sudden glimpse of Mr. Powis, pauses and 
grows embarrassed, stopping in he^ course a lit- 
tle within the door. 

"What is it, Sophy 1 No secret, I should 
think," said Mrs. Vivian, with a .slight frown, 
calling her forward. Mrs. Vivian was much too 
polite to let even a chance guest fancy himself in 
the way. 

" Mamma, I want to tell you of Zaidee," said 
Sophy hurriedly. *' I am sure it is something 
wrong — it must be something wrong, or she 
never would have hidden it from me. I have 
watched her since ever she began to be so sad, 
and she is constantly stealing away to the little 
room where Margaret found that oak chair. She 
has something there, mamma ! I cannot tell 
what it is — something she hid away in a great 
book, looking as if she could have killed me. I 
am very sorry for Zay, I would not vex her for 
the world," said Sophy, the tears coming against 
her will ; " but only look at her now — see how 
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she looks at us all — and make her tell what she 
has there." 

Sophy's excitement was so real and genuine, 
and Zaidee's blank gloom of despair so evident, 
that every one was startled. Mrs. Vivian rose 
almost with a tremble. " I do not understand 
what all this means,'' said Mrs. Vivian. " What 
is it, Zaidee ? Sophy, you must calm yourself. 
Sit down, child, and tell me what it is." 

" It is nothing, aunt Vivian," said Zaidee ; but 
Zaidee's voice was hoarse and strained, and had 
a sound so unnatural, that Elizabeth and Philip 
rose at once from the table and hurried towards 
her too. 

" If it is nothing, show it to mamma ; show it 
to Philip," cried Sophy eagerly. " Oh Zay, only 
let anybody see it ! it cannot be nothing if you 
hide it so." 

" Where is the place 1 " said Philip. Zaidee 
looked up at him wildly, into his clear prompt 
eyes, and, with a cry, sprang from the hands ex- 
tended to detain her, and fled from the room like 
a startled deer. 

CHAPTER XX. — JLKOTHBB DISCOVERT. 



She could hear his steps behind her in swift 
pursuit as she flew along those bewildering pas- 
sages, and Zaidee's feet raag upon them in the 
wild pace of despair. Beaching the door at last, 
Zaidee swung it behind her in the force of her 
excitement, and snatched at the book in which 
her secret lay. But alas ! she had only plucked 
the paper out, and held it in her visible trem- 
bling fingers, when Philip entered after her into 
the little distant room. 

Philip was considerably excited, too ; for nei- 
ther frolic nor trifle was consistent with the 
strange desperation of Zaidee's face. "Come, 
let me see it. Zed," he said, with a half-smile. 
" What is this mystery ? Zaidee, give the paper 
to me." 

But Zaidee, with her wild despairing face, 
looked up to him and clenched her hands upon 
the treasure she held. "Don't, Philip! it's 
only mine, /found it — do n't take it from me ! " 
cried Zaidee ; and her breast heaved almost to 
bursting with a great, tearless, convulsive sob. 

" This is something serious," said Philip Viv- 
i&tk. " No trifle could move you to such a passion. 
I must see the paper. Zaidee, this is like a boy, 
not like a woman." 

She had been holding it still with a wild strng- 
:le to retain possession. At these words, Zai- 
ee's hands fell; she could -resist no longer, 
deep shame overpowering for the moment, even 
the stronger emotions which had inspired her re- 
sistance ; and with a scared and colorless face, 
trembling, but perfectly silent, she turned upon 
him the breathless eager observation of a child. 

The paper rustled in Philip's hand. Philip's 
strong youthful frame wavered for a single in- 
stant, as if before a sudden blow ; then he went 
on steadily to the end ; and even when he had 
reached the end, was silent still, like a man stun- 
ned, and needing time to recover. Then once 
more Philip looked up, and now, as colorless as 
Zaidee's, blanched and ghastly was Philip's face, 
uid his tongue stammered, and clgve to his 
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mouth as he began to speak. ' Where did you 
find it ? — why did you not bring it at once to 
me?" * 

Poor Zaidee made no answer — only another 
loud, strong sob without the relief of tears, burst 
from her lip. Over her eyes lay a burning heavy 
weight, but she could not weep. There was no 
softening film upon her vision to hide Philip's 
face, and the sudden stroke of calamity which 
Philip manfully labored to bear up against, but 
scarcely could in this moment of overthrow. 
Again the same question, and Philip's lips were 
parched, and faltered still. 

Zaidee was struck with all a woman's awe and 
compassion for the suffering of the man before 
her. She could not bear it. Involuntarily she 
sank down upon the ground at his feet, and 
touched them humbly. "Philip, it broke my 
heart," said poor Zaidee, and she lifled up to 
Philip's «yes a face which bore full testimony to 
the truth of what she said. 

Philip threw himself abruptlv upon an old 
bench which they had left here, the only piece of 
furniture in the desolate little room, and, bend- 
ing down his head, covered his face with his 
hands. Whv should he be too proud to ae- 
knowledge that this blow stunned and stupefied 
him ? It is no such easy thing to lose an inheri- 
tance, the patrimonial right, to which a man is 
born — no such light matter, in the flush of early 
youth and happy prospect to look these things, 
called beggary and ruin, suddenly, without a mo- 
ment's preparation, full in the face. Into this 
chamber of fate Philip had entered, only a few 
seconds ago, the young Squire, the Lord of the 
Manor, heir and master of the Grange. Now, the 
poorest peasant in Briarford was a less penniless 
man than he. And all the misfortunes involved 
— the possible consequences to his mother and 
sisters, the overwhelming change in his own des- 
tiny, the overthrow or Percy's dreamings — 
flashed upon the young man's mind. A single 
groan, low and bitter, burst from his heart ; it 
was impossible to feel and see and experience aJl 
the depths of this fully, and make no sign. 

But Philip felt the humble touch of Zaidee's 
luitid, and indistinctly saw her at his feet. Then 
he remembered all her solitary misery, her woe- 
beg!^ne and ghost-like face, her childish forlorn 
unha ppiness, her very words so recently spoken, 
"it broke my heart," arid Philip's heart was 
moved with a softening compassion, which 
brought heavy tears to his eyes in the weakness 
of his own calamity. He put out his head un- 
steadily to lay it on her head. * Poor child ! " 
said Philip ; and he ^oo was so young — a 
home-bred, inexperienced youth ; and they burst 
together into one sympathetic outbreak of sud- 
den tears. 

Only a few great burning drops, which he hid 
with his hands in the shame of manhood ; but 
they did relieve the hysteiHca ixissio which strug- 
gled at his breast ; and Philip Vivian looked 
down once more on his little orphan cousin, now 
weeping in wild abandonment, all her defences 
broken down. "Poor child ! " repeated the dis- 
inherited heir, whom Zaidee's hapless existence 
deprived of his birthright — and tender compa^ 
sion, true and brotherly, was in Philip's heart 
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He thought it was a yery sad fate to be the 
means of depriving one's "dearest friends of all 
they had in the world. He never for a moment 
thought that Zaidee conld find any counterbal- 
ancing comfort in the inheritance which she 
gained ; and it seemed to Philip'^s ingenuous, 
unworldly eyes, as if his own misfortune was ac- 
tually less than hers. His heart was full of the 
aincerest unaffected pity for Zaidee, and he laid 
his hand upon her drooping head, with a vain at- 
tempt to comfort her, and repeated again, " Poor 
child!" 

And Zaidee suddenly stayed her weeping, and 
took his hand within her own. *♦ Philip," she 
said, looking up with sudden courage, " you will 
not make us all unhappy — you will not kill me ? 
I cried, because I had nothing in the world to 
give Tou on your birthday. Philip, will you take 
this from poor Zaidee? You never were cruel 
to any one all your life before. Do not shake 
your head, and hid your face. Oh, Philip, you 
would not kill me 1 

" No, Zay : I would not harm you for all the 
pride on earth," said Philip, with strange and 
touching humility, "and lam grieved for you 
more than I can say. But the Grange is yours, 
Zaidee. Neither it, nor this sacred piece of 
paper, can I accept from you. I know your 
heart very well, how sincere it is, but you are 

only a child ; and I" The young man rose 

with a singular bo^dsh perception of his man- 
hood, erect and noble " I, though I am now a 

very poor man, helpless in the eyes of the world 
— ^I am your natural protector, Zaidee, and bound 
to see that you have all your rights." 

*' It is not my right— it is your right, Philip !" 
cried Zaidee, starting up in her turn with flash- 
ing eyes, " My grandfather Vivian was mad~he 
must have been mad, or he could not have done 
anything like this. And grandfather Vivian 
never thought of me ; it was my father he thought 
of. My father is dead. Me! I am no one — I 
am only a woman, Philip ! It was never meant 
for me." ^ 

But Philip remained unmoved. The youth 
had recovered his balance of mind and purpose ; 
and thouglf his heart was heavy still, f^ hundred 
sudden springing hopes roused him already to 
strength and confidence^ Something slightly 
comforting, too, was in this last view of the sub- 
ject which he had just taken. A will could dis- 
inherit Philip, but no will could make him less 
the head of the family, the respresentative of 
the ancient line, the dedicated champion and de- 
fender of all its children and its rights. A chiv- 
alrous glow warmed the breast, which this stroke 
liad stunned for the moment, and with a grace 
of generous love and protection, he held out his 
hand to this " poor child." 

*' Come, Zaidee, they must all know," said 
Philip. , As he spoke, his face once more clouded. 
This was no pleasant news to carry to them in 
their happy family assembling ; anS however he 
might master the calamity in his own person, it 
was very hard to realise it once again for them. 
He took Zaidee's hand almost with solemnity, he 
scarcely heard her renewed burst of supplication 
and tears : and Zaidee could not struggle against 
the absorbed force of decision and purpose in her 
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cousin's face. Very pa»e, very awe^stricken and 
silent, she submitted to his guidance, and thej 
went down solemnly together to the familj 



CHAPTER XXI.— A FAMILY MISPOKTUHB. 

The family party had been' excited in no small 
degree by the .sudden flight of Zaidee and pur- 
suit of Philip. Mrs. Vivian and her elder and 
younger daughters gathered together in a little 
group apart, in considerable anxiety and dismay, 
fearing something, though they could not tell 
what. Percy was expostulating. Margaret 
alone, occupied with other thoughts, sat in her 
place by the table, persuading herself that com- 
mon civility demanded of her some answer to 
Mr. Powia's soft-toned speeches. Mr. Powis 
seemed yather to enjoy the confusiop, Margaret 
thought, and insensibly his chair had approached 
her own. 

"Because it pleases Zay, a romantic young 
lady, to make a little mystery," said the sensible 
Percy — " everybody knows the habits of young 
ladies — because this X Y Z of ours has some 
crochet in her brain, here are you all disturbing 
yourselves as if there was an earthquake. You, 
mother! — and even so composed a person as 
Elizabeth. I suppose this little bit of excitement 
is a pleasant foretaste of what awaits us. I sup- 
pose women like to be flurried. Sophy, I beg 
you won't cry at least ; — make the most of it, if 
you must, but spare your tears." 

" Oh mamma, how long they are ! What can it 
be ?" cried Sophy wringing her hands. Sophy's 
distress was far too real, even to hear what Percy 
said. 

"We must look to Zaidee, Elizabeth," said Mrs. 
Vivian. " Poor child, I believe it is all her foreign 
blood, so excitable, and with such strong feelings 
— ^we must do something whenever there is time." 

Percy shrugged his shoulders. " There is not 
a philosopher among us but Peggy, yonder ; see 
how well she bears up," said Percy ; " and, in 
good time, here are the hero and the heroine. 
Lo, they come!" 

But even Percy turned with a start to consult 
the looks of the others when Philip's pale deter- 
mined face, so singularly changed, and Zaidee's 
awed and trembling pallor appeared at the oj|en 
door. The two advanced solemnly and silently, 
like leaders of a procession ; Philip holding firm 
in his own Zaidee's hand, and Zaidee rendering 
a passive helpless obedience to his guidance, 
which was very strange to 6ee. 

" Mother !" said Philip Vivian as he approach- 
ed; and his voice was strange and harsh, and 
the word came with so much difficulty that he 
had to repeat it again. " Mother, a great change 
has befallen us all.' I can say nothing to pre- 
pare you— I can only beg you to summon all 
your courage. Zaidee has had good cause for her 
grief— poor little Zay ! But I am young, and so 
is Percy ; we will set out on the world together," 
continued poor Philip, almost hysterically, and 
with glistening eyes. " Mother, you do not un- 
derstand me, I know ; but I — I am no longer heir 
of the Grange." 

" Mrs. Vivian rose from her seat wHh a low 
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cry. Her daughters clustered hurriedly about 
her; Margaret for the moment forgetting that 
there was such a person as Mr. Fowls, mxo for 
his part stood at a little distance, with more cu- 
riosity than he cared to show. 

" It is Z^idee," said Philip, hastily. 

" All these years, while 1 have had the credit 
of it, she has oeen the true heir of the Grange. 
Hero is the will. But it is my office to see her 
righted now." 

And Philip loosed his hold of Zaidee's hand 
and hastened to support his mother. A flush of 
generous pride and courage supported himself ^ 
but it was very hard once more to realize and re- 
cognize this misfortune, as it fell sudden and 
sharp upon them. And Philip's " office" was to 
support, to" protect, and comfort. The old Squire 
and his arbitrary will could take nothing but 
house and lands from Philip ; not an atom more 
of natural right or dignity could be subtracted 
from the inalienable possession of the young 
chivalrous Head of the House. He felt this in 
his inmost heart, and it defended him like triple 
mail. 

But Philip's mother was mofved with very dif- 
ferent feelings. " My boy ! my boy !" cried Mrs. 
Vivian, " what do you tell me — a will — the will 
my poor Percy looked for so long ? — and you are 
disinherited for Zaidee? — that child! and we 
have all had her in our heart so long ? Oh 
Philip, Plulip, do not speak to me ! At her age 
I would have died a hundred times rather than 
wrong another so !" 

" Zay could not help it. Oh, mother, Zaidee 
is not to blame!" cried Sophy, generously, 
through her tears. 

" Dear mother, look at her. Poor child !" said 
Elizabeth, her sweet eyes overflowing with pity 
and grief. " Whatever comes to us, Zaidee will 
suffer most of all." 

" And Zaidee would have died ; Zaidee would 
have broken her heart, and perished, before she 
said a word," said Philip, with reproof in his 
tone ; " but I thank heaven I am her natural 
guardian, and right shall be done to her now." 

" I wonder who dares speak to me of right," 
said Mns. Vivian, wildly. '' Eight ! Percy was 
his father's eldest son — so is Philip. Philip is 
the heir of the Vivians, the head of the family. 
You need not speak to me. Do you think I 
cannot judge 1 The Grange is Pliilip's birth- 
right, children, — do you all hear 1 I will dispute 
it to the last. Zaidee, do you say ? What is 
Zaidee compared with my son ? Only a girl, a 
friendless little orphan, who has known nothing 
but love and kinjplneGS here ; and my brave noble 
boy— O Philip, PhiUp, it will break my heart !" 

Mrs. Vivian threw herself into her chair once 
more, and sobbed aloud. Elizabeth knelt down 
before her, and took in her own her mother's 
hands.' No one spoke. In their youthful respect 
they all forgot what individual share in the mat- 
ter they had, and grouped around her silently, 
the principal sufferer; while a natural instinct 
taught them all, that their mother herself had 
reached the softening point, and would subside 
to a softer emotion now. 

An interval of silence, during which Mrs. 
Vivian struggled with this hysterical sobbingi 
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followed, and then she laid her han4 sofUT on 
the beautiful head bending at her knee. " Kliza- 
beth, too ! " said the mother, " my dear beautiful 
Elizabeth — a bride — and all this misery to corns 
now ; — ^and Percy setting out in life — and Mar- 
garet, — where is Margaret 1 Has she left me at 
such a time as this ? ' 

" I am here, mamma," said Margaret, faintly, 
from behind her mothers chair j For Margaret 
had just seen Mr. Powis edging stealthily towards 
the door, as if in fear. 

" And I was so happy and so thankful for yott 
all," continued the mother, " this very day — at 
table here — ^wher^ the bread is not broken still — 
not half an hour ago, Philip ; troubled for noth- 
ing but for Zaidee; thinking you were all so 
well — so well — almost boasting to myself. Grod 
help me ! How can I bear to see you all cast 
down and brought to poverty? I could bear 
anything for myself; but you, children — ^you!" 

" We will help each other ; we will hold to- 
gether," said Percy, eagerly. "Do not fear, 
mother ; you have two sons." 

And Mrs. Vivian melted into gentler weeping, 
saying their names as they gathered round her, 
each pressing closer than the other. Such a 
wealth of youthful energy, affection, hope, and 
generous emulation I She was mistress of the 
Grange no longer, but so rich a mother still. 

Meanwhile Zaidee stood alone, in her solitary 
misery unconsoled. Teai'less and dry were 
Zaidee's eyes, and her forehead burned and 
throbbed over them with such a glow of pain 
that she almost fancied she must be going mad. 
Wild flashes of light came and went before her 
sight ; a wild hum of sound rung in her ears ; 
her heart leaped in her breast with a strong and 
rapid pulsation ; her hands were burning hot, as 
they clasped each other with that involuntary 
desire to hold by something which assailed he? 
in her solitude. But Zaidee neither moved nor 
spoke. When her cousins crowded round their 
mother, she alone, like a statue, stood still, and 
made no sign. In a strange haze of other half- 
discerned words, Mrs. Vivian's first bitter ex- 
clamation came back upon Zaidee a^ain and 
again, and she reasoned with her own vexed soul. 
Should she have died? Almost a sanction 
see,med to come to this dread experiment, from 
the outcry of Mrs. Vivian's grief. Would it be 
lawful now to go away and die, to relieve them 
at once and forever, from such a miserable sup- 
planter ? The thought burned in upon Zaidee's 
brain ; what should she do ? 

She did what it were well if all would do in 
the great straits of life. She went away with her 
noiseless step, alone and silently, to the far-away 
retirement of her own room. She knelt down 
upon her little cushion, laid her burning brow 
upon her father's Bible, and carried her desolate 
heart to God. She was no philosopher, this 
poor child. Careful thought and reasoning were 
unknown to her — ^she never thought it unlawful 
to carry one desire or another into that, sacred 

Eresence, but went with them all, simply and 
umbly, in the boldness of a child. And Zaideo 
asked for the immeasurable boon of Death ; ask- 
ed that it might be freely given her from the 
good hand of God, and, with weeping and pu- 
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lionate sobs of IoTe;pr8Yed for blessings on them 
all, name by name, bnt that she herself might die. 
The early afternoon darkened over her forgotten 
loneliness, bat neither anger nor bitterness came 
to the forlorn heart of Zaidee; she was only 
heart-broken— Teiy sad. 

CHAPTBB XXII.— WHAT BVBBT ONE MUST DO. 

" Zay, Zay ! you are not asleep 1 " 

" No, Sophy." Poor Zaidee does not add what 
she believes, that she will never sleep again. 

" Mamma sent me to bring you down stairs ; 
we did not forget you, Zaidee. I have been 
thinking of you all the time," said Sophy, put- 
ting up her hand to her eyes, which were red, and 
had wept many tears; "but Elizabeth said it 
was best to leave vou alone. People might think 
it was yery weak, perhaps," continued Sophy, 
with a little relapse into crying, " but we.are sill 
80 very sad." 

Zaidee, in her despair, writhed under these 
words as at another blow. 

" But everybody knows very well you are not 
to blame. How could you be to blame ? " said 
Sophy. " That wicked old grandfather Vivian 
never saw you. I am sure he did not care for 
you more than for Philip. They say we must 
not call him names," said Sophy, clenching her 
pretty rosy hand ; " I am sure I cannot help it.* 
If it was good for you, I should not care, but 
you are as sad as any of us. Oh, Zay, that 
wicked old man ! " 

" He is dead," said Zaidee ; " he cannot harm 
any one now. It is only the living who can do 
harm. If I had died when I was a baby, or be- 
fore I came to the Grange, grandfather Vivian's 
bad will could not have wronged Philip. I wish 
' I had only died when my mother died." 

" And 1 wish you would not speak so, to make 
things worse," said Sophy, with a half-petulant 
sob. " What good does it do to talk of dying 1 
You are to come down stairs, Zay — they are all 
there — and we are talking of what we are to do." 

" But aunt Vivian does not want to see me ; 
aunt Vivian cannot bear to look at me, Sophy," 
said Zaidee, sadly. 

" You must come ; mamma sent me herself. — 
If she was overcome at first, Philip says you 
must forgive her, Zay," said Sophy. "Poor 
mamma, she was so proud of Philip ! Zaidee, 
you must come." 

Without the chamber door, Sermonicus, very 
solemn and disconsolate, sat erect, keeping watch. 
Sermo, in his wisdom^ saw that the climax had 
arrived, whatever it was ; but why his old ally 
and dearest friend should forsake his company, 
Sermo could not tell, and he w^s depressed like 
all the rest. Wistfully inquiring with his eyes 
what the mysterious cause might be, Sermo de- 
scended after the two girls ; but still more be- 
wildered grew Sermo in sight of those youthful 
foot-steps grown so heavy, and the silent cling- 
ing together of those young figures — not a word 
passing between them, each so drooping and 
downcast. Sermo could make nothing of this 
strange and sudden change. 

Once more within this kindly room, the family 
feat and haven — once more in this sweet glow 



of home-like twilight, the curtained windows at 
one end, the broad cold sky and sweeping cloads 
looking in through the heavy .mullions at thd 
other, the warm central flush of ruddy light from 
the fire. But no one observes now this full and 
kindly comfort — no one notices those pretty 
effects of light and shadow; ; common use ana 
custom establish them all in their wonted places ; 
▼et far from the wonted use of fire-side discussions 
IS this one which is beginning now. 

Not a mind among them which does not tingle 
still with the sudden blow ; not a heart that is 
not wistful and uneasy, ready to groan Over the 
new and unaccustomed pain, but toiling after a 
fictitious cheerfulness for the others' sake. Ev- 
ery one thinks " I could have borne it gladly, 
had it been only me ; " every one questions, won- 
ders, " what can I do ? " Calamity has found 
th^m singularly unprepared— open at every point 
of attack, and sensitive in all ; but the first re- 
sult is a rush together, a silent embracing, and 
blending into one of all their interests — and a 
unanimous struggle to throw off the burden, and 
find modes of exit and deliverance from this 
family overthrow. ' 

And there sits Mrs. Vivian, the fairy god- 
mother of poor Zaidee's fancy, more upright 
than she ever sat before, plajring the tips of her 
fingers restlessly upon her lips, and leaning upon 
the arm of her chair. Mrs. Vivian's mind is full 
of confiicting schemes, conflicting feelings ; for 
the mother has no sooner boldly formed a plan, 
than she shrinks with sudden humiliation, think- 
ing of her children. If they could but be kept 
out of the necessary hardships — but, alas I it is 
herself rather in her elder age that must be kept 
out, whereas the heat and burden of the day re- 
mains for them. But Mrs. Vivian is unwilling to 
compromise a dignity — unwiUmg to touchy with 
so much as a finger point, a single sensitive 
youthful feeling ; yet ever comes back to the cer- 
tain starting point, something must be dene ; 
and she is so anxious, too, to do something. The 
failure of all her endeavors for a feasit>le project 
fills her with vexation, yet nothing will come to 
unite what she would do with what she must. 

And here is Zaidee — poorwoe-begone, forlorn 
child, stealing in the dark behind her chaii. — 
" Mother," said Philip in a warning under-tone 
— but his mothers own heart had already warn- 
ed her. She rose and drew the orphan to her 
usual place at her own side. 

V Zaidee,'.' said Mrs.. Vivian, holding both Zai- 
dee's hands in her own, and folding them over 
each other with tremulous agitation — " they tell 
me I said something very cruel to-day. Poor 
child, you do not think I ever meant to blame 
you — you whom 1 have brought up since you 
were almost a baby ? But Zaidee, it was dread- 
ful to think of Philip. I nevergrudged anything 
to you ; but Philip was the heir, the head of the 
Viflans— and my own, noble boy ! " 

Zaidee made no answer, except by a shudder 
which crept over aU her frame, slow and violent 
— a kind of bodily earthquake — and continued 
to look up intently into the speaker's face. 

" I have known this as his birthright all his 
life,** continued Mrs. Vivian rapidly, looking 
down upon Zaidee's hands, and plaiting them 
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9T6r each other. " I have nerer thought bat of 
the natural succession, that he should hold his fa- 
ther's place ; and it was a mat shock to me, and 
in the shock I 'spoke rashly. You will nerer 
think again of what I said — ^for Philip and the 
Grange have alwAjs been one to me, Zaidee — ^I 
never thought of them apart." 

" Then you will speak for me, Aunt Vivian 1 " 
said Zaidee, eagerly, but in the very low tone of 
deep emotion. What can I do witn it all ? It 
was nevbr meant for mo. I am only a woman, 
I never can be anything but a woman ; and I 
would be so proud — oh, aunt Vivian ! instead of 
breaking my heart as I do now, I would be Zai- 
dee at home again, so proud and happy, if you 
would only ask Philip to let me bum that paper 
on his birth day, that no one mav ever know that 
it was possible to wrong him. It is not righting 
me, Philip — oh, you cannot think so— it is wrong 
to me, and to us all ; for Philip, aunt Vivian — 
Philip is the true heir." 

Aunt Vivian shook her head mournfully. The 
true heir — ^yes, so he was, by all the rights of 
natural justice, of usage, and ordinary inheri- 
tance ; but Philip's mother, still more than his 
estate, -regarded his honor. Her eye wandered 
to that fatal bit of paper spread upon the table, 
—that weighty document which Philip would 
not trust out of the range of his own hand, 
and the vigilance of his own eye ; and Mrs. Vi- 
vian sighed drearily, and, shook her head once 
more. 

" Oh, aunt Vivian, speak for me ! " cried Zai- 
dee. " Philip is proud, but you know better. — 
He would not kill me with his own hand, but it 
will be as bad. I will kill myself rather than 
have any one say that the Grange is mine ! " 

And Zaidee suddenly started up with passion 
in her eyes, and all her tears dried in a moment. 
She could not distinguish what the remonstrances 
were which rose around her; she only under- 
stood a vague outcry of expostulation and re- 
proof, in which every one joined save Sophy, 
who alone, scared and horror-stricken, sat silent- 
ly weeping, and looking up with mute looks of 
appeal into Zaidee's face. 

But a gentle arm stole round the excited girl. 
Elizabeth, mild and self-possessed— a little paler 
than usual, but with her sweet, womanly compo- 
sure unbroken— drew her young cousin to ner 
own side — subdued her outburst of passion, Zai-- 
dee could not tell how — ^melted her once more 
into quiet weeping — ^and, keeping round her the 
kind enclosing arm which seemed to restrain 
Zaidee's very heart, brought her back to the fami- 
ly circle. They all owned the calming influence 
of Elizabeth, and gathered close again in their 
household deliberations, forgetting Sils agitating 
episode and resuming the council where it had 
been broken off. 

" I hope every one understands," said Philip, 
with the slightest possible tremor in his voice, 
" that though we are all gprieved for Zaidee, this 
is a subject which must never be mentioned 
again among us. Every one must perceive at 
once my duty to Zaidee, and I trust no one 
doubts that I will do it." 

A flush at once of manly pri^e and youthful 
nodestj— the rising blood of ikt brave joung 
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heart which entered thm upon its eeneroof yo» 
cation as family head — covered Philip Vivian's 
face. His mother and sisters looked at him 
proudly with tears in their eyes. Philip had 
been but a youth, easy in his undisputed right, 
and owning all the family subordinations — ^him- 
self no hoM, but only a member of the loving 
circle, when this morning rose. 

Now, and suddenly, Philip was a man — decid- 
ing for himself with a man's steadiitess, if still 
with a youth's rash and rapid promptitude, and 
with a man's loving and solicitous forethought 
looking anxiously into the future for them all. — 
Little wonder that Mrs. Vivian covered her 
eyes with her hand, and again in her heart bless- 
ed " my noble boy ! " 

"You remember the appointment in India that 
Sir Francis Vivian offered to get for Percy ? " 
said Philip, speaking rapidly. ** Mother, our 
own feelings must not stand in the way. If it is 
still to benad, Iwill accept it. I have made 
up my mind ; and Percy can still go to London. 
After the first year I will surely be able to help 
him through his studies. This misfortune can 
have no effect on Elizabeth ; and^ for yourself, 
mother, you are Zaidee's natural guardian. I 
think you should remain with Margaret and 
Sophy at home. I mean," said Philip, faltering 
as he cast a wistful glance round the familiar 
room — **■ I mean here in the Grange." 

" I cannot Philip, I cannot 1 " exclaimed Mrs. 
Vivian. " Stay here in my own house, after it 
becomes the property of another heir — after you 
are banished from it, and all my children scat- 
tered ? 1 cannot, Philip. Anything else — any 
thing else ! But I cannot stay in the tirange, 
when it is neither yours nor mine." 

" We could go to London and be near Percy," 
said Margaret Margaret was very pale, and her 
eyes looked heavy. Altogether, a startled chill- 
ed expression, full of apprehension and dread, 
which she would not whisper to herself, but 
which appalled her with her first suspicions of 
human truth and trustworthiness, was upon Mar- 
garet Vivian's face. And they all perceived it — 
all had a perception of its cause, but no one 
dared to speak of lympathj^ to the maidenly re- 
serve which would rather £e than be pitied on 
such a score. 

" It would not be so very expensive living^ in 
London ; they say people may live as they like 
there. I should like that, mamma," said Sophy ; 
"■ and then, if Ve mus^ lose rhilip, we should at 
least have Percy still." 

Mrs. Vivian made np answer for some time ; 
and when she did speak it was rather her thoughts 
breaking forth and becoming audible, than words 
addressed to her little audi'uice. " And Colonel 
Morton — and your Oncle Bhmdell— and all our 
friends who are to be herO^Colonel Morton is 
a worldly man. — ^Hpaven help us ! What if wo 
have greater misfortunes in store? Elizabeth, 
my dear love, what will you do 4 " 

Elizabeth answered readily, in her most tran- 
quil voice : " I wiU write to Bernard to-night, 
mother ; and Colonel Morton is Philip's guar- 
dian, and ought to know. If anything is chang- 
ed by this, I will say it has happened well ; but 
I fear no change." 
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The brido did not bltuli now. Her beantiftd 
eheek rather paled a Utd§, bat her composnre 
was unchanged. Elizabeth, who neycr spoke of 
such a thing as love, nor knew what high-flown 
expressions meant, knew — a better satisraction — 
how surely a true heart might be tmsted, and 
feared no evil. Like Faith herself in her lofty 
humility, Elizabeth always trusted and never 
feared; the others took confidence f^m her 
very look, there was so strange a power In its re- 
pose. 

But Zaidce, with Elizabeth's arm round her— 
subdued and broken down, crouching in her 
comer, and weeping out her tears — Zaidee had 
no part in the famify consultations,— Zaidee was 
alone. 



CHAPTES XXIII.— A NBW IDBA. 

Yet Zaidee, helpless and without a word, lis- 
tened to air they said. They fancied her ab- 
sorbed in her own grieving, and inattentive to 
their deliberations. They forgot that her keen 
senses were never so much absorbed as to lose 
sight of anyuking that passed before her; and 
th Jy were too much occupied themselves to think 
how every word and look penetrated the heart 
of this poor child, who was the innocent occasion 
of all their care. Always quick to perceive the 
changes of these beloved faces, Zaidee read, as 
in a book, the chivalrous resolve of Philip, the 
impatient eagerness of Percy, the dreadful doubt 
and trembling which struck poor Margaret like a 
palsy. Through her tears looking at them aU, 
she mterprcted every glance aright ; but Zaidee^s 
words were all spent and exhausted. Elizabeth's 
arm round her controlled her strangely from any 
renewed outburst of passion or entreaty. She 
had nothing more to say. 

By-and-by the family council broke up. They 
dispersed to write letters. Philip, Elizabeth, and 
their mother, had each to communicate this un- 
looked-for change to some one ; and they went 
to their separate apartments heavily, as if the 
act of telling consummated their sudden fate. 

" Never mind, Sophy,** said .Percy, with the 
ghost of his former smile trembling oti his lip, 
" some great fortune will come to us yet. Never 
fear. Philip will marry a Begum ; or some great 
la<^ will lay hold of me. iftver fear." 

But Sophy only sat still on her stool bv the 
fireside, and cried. Margaret went wistfully to 
that great muUioned window, where the darken- 
ing sky of night looked in, and from which all 
those solitary bleak lines of road stretched away 
under a faint gleam of early moonlight into the 
horizon before her eyes; while Percy himself, 
afraid to compromise his manhood by a sym- 
pathetic weakness, left the room hurriedly for 
some occupation of his own. Unnoticed in the 
darkness, 2^dee escaped after him, her cheeks 
burning, her heart throbbing. A new chance 
opened to Zaidee. She was still but a child, and 
fearless in her innocence, never dreamt of evil 
interpretation to her guileless thoughts. With 
something like renewed 4iope she hurried once 
more to her own apartment, to think over this 
possibility which appeared before her tearful eyes. 
She was no reasoner, poor child ; and to think 



over, with her meant to muse upon and realisdSa 
fancy the thought presented suddenly in a Hash 
of inspiration to her rapid mind. Breathless 
and greatly agitated, much' unlike a person 
gravely thinking over a reasonable project, Zw- 
dee idled away a few troubled moments in her 
own room. Then dashing away her tears with a 
hasty hand, hearing her heart beat loud in her ears, 
and feeling all h^r pulses throb with terror and 
excitement, she descended once more with the 
flying step of her old use and wont. The draw- 
ing-room was still dark, and still Sophy sat 
disconsolate by the bright hearth, and Margaret 
stood wistfully gazing out from the window. 
Zaidee^s errand was not to the drawing-room; 
she passed through it hastily to the library- 
door. 

With one dim light burning on the table— with 
the fire dying on the hearth, the curtains nn 
drawn, and that black, pale, wintry sky looking 
in again like a watchful spirit — very chill and 
gloomy was the aspect of this room. Its dark 
piles of books withdrawing into the shadow, its 
black unlighted vomers, and that old vacant 
easy-chair, where Zaidee could almost fancy 
grandfather Vivian, triumphant in successful 
malice, glorying over the desolatiotflie had made. 
But to look upon that manly youthful face, glow- 
ing with new necessities and new powers, full of 
generous ardor and an old-world knightly devo- 
tion, was enough to defeat the malice of any 
Satan. If Philip had lost the Grange, he had 
found better gifts to make compensation. As for 
Zaidee, catching only with her quick glance how 
he sat there at the table writing, with the light of 
the lamp full upon his face, she did not ventnre 
to look at Philip, but, gliding in with her silent, 
rapid footstep, came unobserved to his side. 

"Zaidee I— is it you?" Philip's nerves were 
somewhat excited; so that, looking up in the 
half light, and seeing suddenly this figure beside 
him, he was considerably startled, and left a 
trace of his start on the page before him, in 
shape of a great blot. 

" Philip "—Zaidee was breathless with agitat- 
ed haste—" Philip, Percy says you may marry a 
rich iady. You will not let me bum that paper. 
Philip, will you marry me 1" 

Philip Vivian's face flushed crimson ; but, in 
her earnest innocence, Zaidee, unblushing, stood 
before him, her eyes lifted to his, her whole soul 
in her intent and steady- look. *In most cases 
there is something sufficiently embarrassing in 
the commonest proposal of this kind ; but Philip, 
in the present strange reversal of ordinaiy 
wooing, faltered under Zaidee*s grave and reso- 
lute eyes like a timid girl — ^faltered, blushed, 
could find no words to answer her. But no blush 
came to the dark pale face of Zaidee, Kghted up 
with the gleaming anxiety of those eyes. No 
more than of some abstract creature did Zaidee 
think of herself— herself had no share in this 
proposed transaction; only a last hope, a des 
Derate expedient for restoring the Grange to 
Philip, was this bold proposal ; and sincere and 
single-minded, the child in her defended the 
budding woman. Zaidee knew no shame. 

To Kiilip Vivian the moment of silence seeined 
an hour. " Zaidee," he itammered, his embar 
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rassme&t taking almost the aspect of anger, " a 
woman never asks this question of a man/* 

Then, for the first time, a flush stole over Zai- 
dee's face. " Twice t0'4ay," said Zaidee, droop- 
ing her head and folding her hands^ like a reprov- 
ed child — "twice to-day you have called me un- 
womanly, Philip — ^but I cannot help it ; it is not 
m^ fault — nothing is my fault though I am so 
miserable. But you could send me away," she 
continued, looking up with renewed supplication : 
" 1 do not care where you sent me to — I could 
go away. Thilip, will you answer me V 

Philip turned away his head : for the moment, 
with a younff man's sensitive pride, he only saw 
how absurd his position was, with his little cou- 
sin standing here by his side, irrging this extra- 
ordinary proposal upon him. Bfe felt ridiculous- 
ly embarrassed and ashamed ; and, in the second 
place, he felt impatient and angry. " I have no 
answer to give," said Philip, hastily; "and I 
must beg you to leave me, Zaidee. Go to my 
sisters — ^go to Elizabeth, and do not tell her what 
strange things you have been saying. Never 
mention this to any one. I suppose you are too 
young to know," said Philip, very red and much 
embarrassed still; "yet one alwayj expects a 
girl ta have some perception. Zaidee, go." 

Zaidee went, but not to Elizabeth. The poor 
girl in her solitude Mrayed out to 'the dark, to 
the windy elevated fore-court which lay between 
the moat and the door of the Grange. The trees 
bent and swayed with their long bare branches 
before the wild Cheshire wind. Fresh and strong 
this gale Mew upon her flushed and heated face, 
catching her hair but of the braid, as it caught 
these stray leaves in the comers where last night's 
gale had left them ; and the clouds rushed at a 
fljring pace alon^ the sky, keeping strange time 
to the dreary rustling among the- trees. Zaidee 
drew a long })reath, and opened her arms with a 
weary gesture to the fresh assaulting wind. Her 
heart was sore — wounded for the first time, and 
aching with poignant injury and shame ; — shame, 
for now she oegan to think of what she had done, 
and to perceive why Philip thought her unwo- 
manly. The child had almost died in Zaidee's 
breast at that moment, to give place to the pre- 
mature woman ; but her original grief stepped 
in once more, overpowering all slighter emotions. 
iNo expedient served her ; every hope had failed 
— ^and she was indeed the snpplanter of her con- 
sin,' the usurper of Philip's birthright and Phi- 
lip's aacestrad home. 

CHAPTER XXIT.— DELAY. 

" He said I was not to tell Elizabeth. If it 
was so very wrong, they ought to know; they 
should not think me bettier than I am," said Zai- 
dee in her thoughts, as she stood facing the night 
wind without the door of the Grange. " I will 
tell Elizabetti— I will tell Aunt Vivian; and 
then—" 

And then , What' shonld follow did not 

appear ; but something had softened once more 
the doll despair in Zaidee's eye. Again there 
was a gleam of light in her face — a wavering il- 
lomination of reverie and musing. 8ome pro- 
ject or other, perhaps as wild as her last hope, 
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but at least sufficient to give temporary comfort 
and animation, had risen again in Zaidee's mind. 
She turned her face homewards once mort. 
There were lights now in the forsaken, discon- 
solate drawing-room, where Margaret, compos- 
ing herself by an effort, sat in melancholy state 
by the table alone. Margaret was professedly 
reading, but you might have watched for hour# 
before you saw her turn a page. 

Zaidee directed her steps this time towards tha 
bower of her household — that pretty bright 
"young ladies' room," which with all its decora- 
tions — ^those home adornments which made home 
so lovely — preserved still a glimmer of brightneaa 
where everything else was dark. Mrs. Vivian 
and Elizabeth were seated here together by the 
fire, and nothing neglected or out of order pro- 
claimed the calamity which had come upon the 
house. The ordinary use and wont — the daily 
composure and quietness which these few hours 
had interrupted more violently than years of 
common life could have done, startled Zaidee in 
her excitement as she crossed the threshold. She 
almost persuaded herself that the dreary change 
which had passed over everything else was but a 
dream. But to tell her own guiltiness and shame, 
in the matter of her proposal to Philip, was a 
snfficientl/ hard task to claim all her attention 
now. Pale and breathless with the boldness of 
terror, Zaidee told her tale — what she had done ; 
and stood before the judges, appalled at her 
own grievous misdemeanor, waiting to hear her 
doom. 

But Aunt Vivian only kissed the culprit, and 
drew her handkerchief across her own eyes; 
while Elizabeth, with a blush and smile, contract- 
ed her beautiful brows the slightest in the world, 
as she whispered, "Zaidee, never do it again." 
Zaidee had no mind ever to do it again ; but she 
was comforted to find no thunderbolt of con- 
demnation descend upon her, after all. 

" Mamma, will you come and have some tea?** 
said Sophy, looking in with a disconsolate ft^cs. 
Sophy could still drown all her grievances in a 
good fit of crying; and her heart was all the 
easier that her eyes were red. They followed her 
silently once more into the family room. They 
were all weary and languid with the emotion or 
the morning ; they had no heart for further con- 
sultation — ^further discussions or arrangements. 
The fire was low and the lights few, for Margaret 
was fanciful in ber grief; but no one had the 
heart to brighten this comparative gloom. Par 
apart and silent, the family, who were wont to 
cluster so lovingly together, had thrown them- 
selves into corners of sofas and separate unused 
chairs. A faint murmur of conversation, question 
and answer, only made the quiet heavier. The 
dra^ving-room of the Grange had never looked 
so dreary since Squire Percy died. 

In the window lay a little heap of Zaidee's 
work. With a faint perception of Zaidee's meaa- 
ing in laboring at these coarse and homely house- 
hold necessities, Mrs. Vivian gathered them up 
to put them away. " This was never work for 
you, Zaidee," said the old lady. Zaidee looked 
np at her with tears at her eyes, but made no 
answer, though her look followed Mrs. Vivian's 
movements with a mournful regret, strangelj 
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different from her former passion. Mrs. Vivian 
oontinned to moye about with melancholy actiyi- 
tjj while all the rest sat quiet ronnd her. Percy, 
who was of the irritable genus, and had nerves 
easily annoyed, broke out in uncontrollable im- 
patience at last. 

" If you would but sit down, mother P ex- 
claimed Percy. '^We are not to leave the 
Grange to-morrow, are we ? — and you are not 
preparing for a funeral or some great solemnity ? 
There is surely not need for all this dreary put- 
ting away." 

Mra. Vivian had been "setting things to 
rights," as that strange operation which conveys 
familiar matters out of the way to put them " in 
their proper place" is called. All the pretty 
tools of the sisters — the materials of their grace- 
ful industry — she had begun to arrange in solemn 
order, and shut up in drawer and workbox ; and 
she had even lifted some books, naturalized in 
the drawing-room, to carry them oiF to their 
proper position in the library. At Percy's re- 
monstrance his mother suddenly stopped — said, 
. with a long sigh, *' that is true " — and retreated 
drearily into the nearest vacant chair. It was a 
chair in a comer quite apart and separate : they 
were all seated so. 

" I have written to most of the people, Philip," 
said Mrs. Vivian, after another long pause ; and 
very Strangely Mrs. Vivian's voice rang through 
the unusual silence of the room. Philip made 
no answer. There seemed some spell upon them 
all ; for every one tried to find something to say, 
and no one could succeed. 

When suddenly Zaidee rose, and hovered with 
a blush and hesitation between her aunt and 
Philip. " Will you do this for me, then ?" broke 
forth Zaidee abruptly. " If you will only do this 
for me, I wil! ask nothing more. Don't tell any 
one yet. There is surely no need to tell anyone. 
Let everything go on till Philip's birthday. Aunt 
Vivian, I will never ask anything else, if you will 
do this for me. You can tell the people, if you 
will, on Philip's birthday." 

" But why delay till then, Zaidee 1" said Mrs. 
Vivian. " It is hard to do, and it had better be 
done soon." 

" No, no," said Philip hastily ; " we have held 
a false position too long ; let us be done with it 
now." 

" I will never ask anything again," pleaded 
Zaidee — '• never all my life. Aunt Vivian. I will 
never trouble you again, if you will but do this 
for me now." 

And Percey, who had been whispering with 
Elizabeth, interposed, with a gleam of mischief 
in his eye. "If Philip will neither take the 
estate, nor marry Zaidee, nor do anything she 
wants, I think, mother, at least he has no excuse 
for refusing so modest a request as this." 

Philip, who was grievously ashamed of Zai- 
dee's proposal, and dreaded nothing so much 
as a mention of it, shrank back in instant confu- 
sion. Zaidee, who did not quite know why her 
eousin should be so mightily ashamed,, stood her 
ground; and Zaidee triumphed. The letter 
which Mrs. Vivian had written to Colonel Mor- 
ton, and Elizabeth's communication to her be- 
trothed, were the only ones sent to-night ; and it 
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was with a sigh, half of satisfaction, half of dig 
appointment, that Mrs. Vivian committed he 
other letters to the flames, and sat .by, absorbei 
in thought, while they fell to ashes at her feet 
If the^ record of this day could ^ut be destroyer 
as easily ! " And I might have burnt it, and nc 
one ever have known," said Zaidee, with bittei 
self-reproach. But no burning of that fatal hi 
of paper, though the Grange itself made the bon 
fire, could suffice to destroy it now. Grandfathex 
Vivian's will was in Philip's keeping, and Phi 
lip's proud young honor was vowed to establish 
it. The rights which were rights this morning 
could never be rescued back again from the 
change which had come upon them ; for while 
memory lasted, every Vivian here would remem 
ber this day. 

*' Zaidee has thought of something — something 
may happen still before Philip's birthday." This 
was Sophy's secret comment. No one else made 
any comment at all, but they went to their rest 
heavy and wearily, to sleep, or not to sleep, as 
their case was. 

tHAPTEB XXY. — SCHEMES. 

Zaidee has indeed thought of something. 
What is this the girl is about in her little turret- 
chamber, where the wintry-light breaks in, in 
many colored patches, and the wild wind with- 
out, rushes, as if to force admittance, against the 
casement ? Not a very elevated or lofhr ta^ ; 
but her whole sincere soul is in Zaidee's 
face. 

It is only an old copy-book, spread upon the 
window-sill before her ; and work for which she 
has less taste could scarcely be than this doleful 
writing of copies, which Zaidee pursues with 
silent ^d absorbed earnestness. Truth to tell, 
with no great success either ; for still poor Zai- 
dee's straight lines will not be straight, and these 
capital letters limp woefully, heading the lessen- 
ing file of words, which come to such a dwarfish . 
stature before they reach the end of the line. 
When the page is finished, it is hard to see any 
improvement ; and, shaking her head sadly over 
it, with a dreary sigh Zaidee begins again. 

The chamber door is closed for hours — closed 
upon Sophy, who is offended, and wonders whfl| 
it means — ^wonders if Zaidee is changed in heart 
by her new position — and goes away heavier 
than ever in her own spirit ;— closed upon Sermo, 
too, who sits without, now and then appealing pa- 
thetically with paw and voice. But Zaidee has 
no leisure for Sermonicus> and he also must go 
away, much wondering, to find another compan- 
ion J while hour after hour — alas, such lengthy, 
weary, slow-paced hours! — Zaidee, faithful to 
her copy-lines, bends over her book and writes, 
till mere fatigue overcomes the rising fervor of 
visible improvement, and the new heiress of the 
Grange rises from her labor at last. 

It is only to put on hastily her plain brown 
straw bonnet, with its blue nbbon, and to draw 
her little cloak over her shoulders. Very som 
bre in color is the dress of Zaidee — not much un- 
like that brown girlish complexion of hers, 
through which you can scarcely prophecy what 
kind of womanhood may bloom. Sermo, poor 
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felloTV, has only now retired, in offended dignity, 
to his place by Mrs. Tivian's footstool ; bat Zai- 
dee does not care to have Sermo with hg: in her 
present expedition. The rain is sweeping white 
across the country, from which every sign of life 
seems to have been driven by the blast The 
sandy path leading to Briarford trickles aU over 
in little channels with streamlets of the rain ; 
and the wind, though somewhat cowed, does no 
discredit to the month or to the localitv. There 
is little oat of doors to tempt the wayfarer ; bat 
Zaidee, much indifferent to the weather, passes 
through it undismay^ed, turning her solitary rapid 
footsteps towards the little house, with its scrub- 
by flower-pots and green shutters, the curate's 
cottage, where Angelina has her bower. 

A very shady and not over-cheerful apartment 
to-day is the bower of Angelina. This young 
'lady has not learned yet the charm of the fire- 
side ; and instead or the fire-side, the Curate's 
wife sits by the window with her poetry book, 
looking out upon the dreary rain, upon those 
poor drenched dahlias and hollyhocks in her 
tittle garden, and upon the broken hedge and 
rushy watery field which lies without. 

AYigelina, to tell the truth, is as dull to-day as 
(he dullest young lady who has no " resources.'* 
A needle and a thread, if she had skill to use 
them, would be unspeakable comfort to this mis- 
taken lover of the Muses ; but Angelina has a 
lofty disdain of all the pretty labors of lady-like 
leisure, and has not learned yet the housewifely 
necessities which by and by will compel her to 
occupation. The poetry book, however, proves 
a rety poor substitute for the woman's work, 
which Angelina scorns ; and she looks out dis- 
consolately over her drenched flower-plot — looks 
in with a dreary glance to the dim room 
shadowed with its green curtains — ^wonders if 
anybody will call — and thinks with a tear rising 
in her eye, of mamma and her little sisters, and 
all the needful, natural subordination from which' 
she was so proud to escape into the dignified 
freedom of a married lady — a clergyman's wife. 

But, however, here she is now, uncommanded 
and insubordinate — no one to please but the in- 
dulgent Curate shut up iil his study, who may 
shrug his shoulders sometimes, but never grum- 
bles in comprehensible words. So the Curate's 
wife once more draws herself up, and bends her 
face between her drooping curls over her book 
of poetry — ^a production not much more cheerful 
to look upon than the dreary Cheshire flat before 
her — under this white blast of November rain. 

When suddenly there flashes upon her discon- 
' solate reverie the illumination of Zaidee's face. 
Zaidee's face has been wetted by rain-drops, and 
flashed with striving against the wind, but is 
glowing bright with intention and purpose, such 
as never fell to Angelina's lot. looking forth 
with vague wondfer, the Curate's wife almost for- 
gets to smile a recognition of her welcome visi- 
tor. What can Zaidee want ? Mrs. Green mar- 
vels^for no one can doubt that Zaidee ^ants 
something. Meanwhile Zaidee herself, without 
80 much as observing that there is any one at 
the window, presses forward to the door and eO' 
ter8,*'fhe fringes of her cloak— alas the day f— = 
dripping upon the light-colored damask which 



covers Mrs. Green's chairs, and leaving a tiuMe 
print upon the sofa as she brushes by. 

" How wet you are ! " cried Angelina, spring-, 
ing up to unfasten the cloak, lest Zaidee, careless 
of .the damask, should tSrow herself, fringes and 
all, into the easy-chair, the glory of the room. 
" Dear Zaidee. did you come all this way through 
the rain to see me 1 " 

" No," said Zaidee, with unhesitating and sim- 
ple sincerity. " But* I ought to say Yes," she 
added immediately. " I came to speak to you 
about something. The strings are wet — ^never 
mind the cloak. Are you sure Mr. Green is 
busy, and no one will come here but yotl ? " 

" I must mind the cloak," said Mrs. Green, not 
quite so sincere as Zaidee ; " you will catch cold ; 
and so shall I, I believe, it is so very wet, I will 
riuj^, and send.it away"— and Angelina held the 
unfortunate garment at arms-length, and went 
daintily towards the bell—-" and then we shall be 
quite alone." 

Zaidee had not thrown herself within the mag^ 
nificent arms of the ea^y-chair. She stood be- 
fore the fire, holding her bonnet in one hana, her 
face a little downcast, her other arm hanging 
listlessly by her side. The Curate's wife wiiv- 
ered slightly, and complained how cold it was ; 
but Mrs. Green took her chill, not from the 
weather, but from the look of Zaidee, so ab- 
sorbed and self-contained, and full of incom- 
prehensible energy and intention. Zaidee was 
at all times very unconscious of being looked at 
— she was more so than ever now. 

Mrs. Green, full of expectation, sat down in 
the easy-chair. Zaidee stood still, fall of her 
own thoughts, before the fire. The cloak had 
been removed, the door was closed — they wore 
sAom. 

" I want you to tell me," said Zaidee hurried- 
ly> " if you have ever found thai girl yet for the 
nursery governess j for, if you have not, I know 
one that would like to go." 

** What girl 1 ^ Zaidee's abruptness confused 
Mrs. Green^who was never over-quick of com 
prehension. 

" You told me — ^you remember ? " said Zaidee, 
with a slight jesture of impatience, " about the 
young lady who was to be married, and had 
written to you. Have you found the governess 
yet ? " 

" No, indeed, Zaidee," said Angelina eagerly. 

How strange you should come to speak of that ; 
for I have just ha'd another letter from Charlotte 
this morning." 

" And what does she say ? " 

Mrs. Green fortunately did not pause to won- 
der at her visitor's strange and anxious interest, 
or Zaidee might have been moved to somo 
greater demonstration of impatience *, for Zai- 
dee, alas ! was only a very fallible human girl, 
and knew she might be arbitrary with this 
sentimental Angelina almost to any extent she . 
chose. 

^ " She says, poor thing, that she can't be mar 
lied till some one comes to take charge of the 
children," said the Curate's wife. " There are six 
of them, Zaidee ; no wonder she is anxious to 
get away. It is a delightful task, no doubt ; but 
then one's own little brothers and sisters are 
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hard to manage sometimes. And yon think 
yon know some one ? Shall I go to see her ? 
What shall I do?" 

"I want yon to write now. Pray, if you 
please, do this for me," said Zaidee, trembling 
slightly. I want yon to lose no tmie ; here is 
your blotting-book. I will never ask you any- 
thing again, if you will do this now for me." 

Mrs. Green could not explain why she too 
trembled and was frightened when Zaidee thrust 
a pen into her hand, and stood over her with an 
excited face ; bnt Zaidee had never been so pe- 
remptoiy and despotic before. Her friend lal- 
tered, but could not refuse to obey. 

CHAPTES XZVI.— ▲ LBTTEB. 

« What shall I say 1 " asked ^Ifn. Green, hold- 
ing the pea suspended.in her hand, and looking 
up with a troubled, timid eye. She had won- 
dered at Zaidee many a time ; but Angelina, to 
tell the trath, was now a little afraid. 

" Tfou know whether you were great friends," 
said Zaidee impatiently. "If you were, you 
should say, * Dear Charlotte,* I suppose." 

** Oh, I assure you, I need no instruction how 
to begin," said Mrs. Green, with considerable 
offence ; saying which, in a handwriting which 
could not have been distinguished from Miss 
Disbrowe*8 own, or from the handwriting of any 
of all Mrs. Green's female correspondents, so 
exactly similar was its running angular lines to 
theirs, Mrs. Green began — 

" My dearest Charlotte " 

(" I thought you were not very great friends," 
said Zaidee, in astonishment. Angelina's rapid 
pen ran on) — , 

" I cannot tell vou how much delighted I am 
with what you tell me of your prospects. May 
you be happy, my sweet friend ! for, alas ! so 
bright a lot does not fall to all ; and I^ who have 
now experience in life, know better than you can 
do, how bare it is of all those blessingd we ex- 
pect when we are girls. I know it becomes ns 
all to be thankful and submissive, and I hope 
I fulfil my duty and try to be so ; but I do con- 
gratulate you, dearest Charlotte, on your ap- 
proaching union with the first object of your 
unwithered affections — ^the man of your heart ! " 

Angelina paused — ^and so did Zaidee, out of 
breath. Zaidee's interest was caught for the mo- 
ment into another channel. She looked up anx- 
iously in her friend's face. " Do you mean you 
are not happy," said Zaidee, wistfully; for 
since she came to know what unhappiness was, 
a great pity had risen in Zaidee's heart " And 
Mr. Green — he is so good a man, too. I like 
him myself." 

" I wonder what you mean, Zaidee," cried the 
Curate's wife in alarm. " I am sure I have not 
said a single word of Mr. Green. I am quite 
sure I did not mean anything — and he will come 
in and see it, and think I am complaining of him. 
And it is all your fault, Zaidee Vivian. Oh, what 
BhaUIdo?" 

"You are not to put it away. Don't' if yon 
please," said Zaidee. '*Tell the young lady 
^bont the governess, and I will send it away my- 
seit. 
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After a pause of faltering indecision^ Mrs 
Creen took her pen once more. " But I know 
nothing of this governess — ^you have not even 
told me her name— I can't tell if she will suit or 
not. Pray, Zaidee, be content, and leave me till 
I can write by myself; it flurries me so to have 
you here." 

" Say she can read," said Zaidee hurriedly, 
without at all heeding this remonstrance, " and 
write, but not very well, and can woii at her 
needle too, though not like Margaret or Eliza- 
beth ; and I would be content to do anything," 
continued the girl unconsciously appearing in 
the first person, as her face reddened with emo- 
tion and the tears came to her eyes. " I wonld 
serve the children and teach them all I could, 
and work at what the lady wanted, and be very 
quiet and humble, and never angry ; an^ I do 
not want any money — only to let me go into 
their house into London — and* keep me there." 

" Zaidee, you I " Mrs. Green's pen , fell from 
her hand in the pause of utter dismayed aston- 
ishment which followed Zaidee's speech. 

" Yes, it is me," said Zaidee. " I cannot staj 
at home any more. I must go away somewhere, 
and you will do me good if you will send me 
there. No one is to know. I want to go where 
no one can find me again. I want to go away 
for ever and ever. You need not cry, though u 
is very kind of you ; for I should do a groat 
wrong if I did not go away. Now, that you 
know it is me," continued Zaidee, suddenly sit- 
ting down on a stool by the fire, with a sigh of 
weariness, " you can say yourself waat I am able 
to do." 

Pale with fright and agitation, the curate's 
wife sat looking at her, as she turned with a 
strange, worn out indifference to gaze into the 
fire. Mrs. Green waited long for Zaidee looking 
round again, that she might catch her eye ; — 
but Zaidee never looked round. She seemed to 
have completed her revelation, and sat waiting, 
passive and absorbed till her commands were 
obeyed. 

'^ But I dare not do it, Zaidee," cried poor An- 
gelina at last, almost hysterically. " I dare not 
for my life. I must tell Mr. Green and Mrs 
Vivian first, and hear what they say. I could 
not help you to go away secretly ; it would be a 
sin. Oh, Zaidee« surely you cannot mean it !— 
They are so kind to you at the Grange. Why 
would you go away ? " 

Zaidee rose hurriedly. Do you know the pool 
in the hollow at the foot of Briarford Hill ? " she 
asked with great gravity, but almost in a whisper. 
" If you tell Aunt Vivian and Mr. Green, and 
any one tries to keep me here, I will go to the wa 
ter yonder and die ; for I am in earnest — I am 
not deceiving. Mind, no one shall hinder me. — 
If you will not help me to go away, I have only 
the pool left — nothing more." 

The Curate's wife was stayed in her scream 
of horror by Zaidee's gesture. "It is a dread- 
ful sin, a dreadful sin," cried Mrs. Green, trem- 
bling over all her frame. 

" I do not know that, I cannot be sure of that,** 
said Zaidee, speaking quick, and with a bewil- 
dered face. I think of it till my head aches, but 
I can never telL It would be for them — ^not fbt 
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myself, and nothing thdt was done for tfaem 
could be so great a sin/' 

" Will you ask Mr. Green— he could talk to 
you ** " said Angelina; in great distress. " I can- 
not say anything in sucli a dreadful matter. Zai- 
dee. I am older than you, but I do not know 
very much. I — ^I dare not do anything. Oh, 
pity on us ! what can I do? " And fairly over- 
come by horror and perplexity, poor Angelina, 
quite unprepared for such a strait, burst into 
tears. 

But there were no tears in Zaidee's shining 
eyes. She put her hand upon her friend's arm, 
and Angelina looked up n-om her weeping. — 
" TeU the yo'ung lady I wiU go. Ton will make 
me happy — ^you wiU save mv life," said Zaidee. 
" Write what I can do— say I will do anything, 
if they will let me come. You cannot change 
me, but you will make me happy if you write." 

"Then let me ask Mr. Green first? "sobbed 
the victim of Zaidee's despotism. 

Zaidee withdrew her hand. " If you please," 
she answered with solemn >compo8ure ; " but I 
have told you then what I must do." 

" Oh, Zaidee, never say that— never think of 
that," cried Angelina, with a shiver of terror. "I 
will do anything to put that dreadful thought 
out of your mmd. Yes, I will— I will, indeed, 
whatever jron like, Zaidee. Tell me what to 
lay." 

It was some time before a letter could be pro- 
duced which satisfied Zaidee; but it was con- 
dnded at last. Zaidee herself had relapsed into 



her former quietness, but the Curate's wife 
trembled with agitation, embarrassment, and 
terror. « What will I say to Mr. Green 1 What 
would Mr. Green a$y to me, if he knew what I ' 
had done ? " mourned Angelina, who had at 
heart a devout belief in her husband, and respect 
for him. But the thing was done, and Zaidee 
sat before her, looking into the fire, with her face 
so pale, her air so self-occupied and resolute, her 
simple, girlish sincerity so visible through all, 
that Angelina's perceptipns were quickened into 
clearer insight than their wont. " She could do 
it — ^she would do anything she had made up her 
mind to." concluded Mra. Green, looking on, 
awe-stricken and afraid j for there was no possi- 
bility of doubting that Zaidee had made up her 
mind. 

She went away by and by, pacing with her 
long, quick, dreamy steps along the road — the 
letter in her bosom, and the purpose firm in her 
heart. Poor desolate heart-^it throbbed so hi«^h 
with its wild romance of love ; for Zaidee's yonth 
had been nourished with dreams, and inspired 
with the breath of those great heroisms which 
teach us the secret of self-sacrifice. Zaidee 
knew His example, first of all, who gave Him- 
self, an unspeakable ransom, for a world of ene- 
mies j and Zaidee was too young and untaught 
to thmk there was sin in withdrawing from ij^e 
visible ordinance of Providence j or to remem- 
ber that she had no right to dispose of the life 
which God had given her for His will, and not 
for her own. 
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PABTIV. 

CHAPTKB* XXVII. — ^PEKPARATIONS. 



Tike and the hour, which wait for no man, 
pass on with measured footsteps, and never pause 
to reckon how this household thinks or feels. — 
The short winter days glide by drearily— the 
long nights lag out their appointed hours. The 
great family j^te, once so joyously anticipated, 
comes every hour nearer, throwing b^ore it no 
longer a vision of pleasure, hut a shadow of dread. 
To Philip, who looks forward with nervous im- 
patience, longing to have it over — ^ko Mrs. Vivian, 
who shrinks more than she did at first from the 
thought of changed friends and lost fortune — ^to 
Margaret, who looks for this as the conclusion 
of her fat-e, the hour of decision which shall make 
it apparent whether she has chosen a false heart 
or a true one, in the first preference of her youth 
— the day approaches, solemnly important, an 
era and epoch beyond which life must begin 
anew. Even to Sophy the secret hope of pleasure 
— ^which Sophy cannot quite dissociate from a 
great entertainment — seems something guilty 
and unacknowledgable ; and no one in the Grange 
can see beyond this eventful day, except Eliza- 
beth, whose faithful bridegroom claims her pro- 
mise, and gravely smiles at thought of change ; 
and Percy, whose fortune always was to seek, 
and who knows no personal dismay. In the 
meantime, the preparations go on as if nothing 
had happened — ^as if Philip's birthday was but 
the consummation of Philip's natural heirship, 
and not the last on which he should appear as 
master of his'father's house. 

Preparations — everything exactly as it was 
planned; but there was no longer any heart in 
them— no longer any quickening spring of an- 
ticipation to make their labors pleasant. Deco- 
rously and quiet, preserving their family secret 
with dignified reserve, the disinherited house- 
hold went about the necessary arrangements for 
receiving their invited guests, and celebrating the 
day of festivity which had become such a day of 
fate. " It is still my son's birthday — ^it is still 
the day on which the head of the house comes of 
age," said Mrs. Vivian proudly, but with a 
quivering lip; and Philip's heart beat high as 
he anticipated that first grave duty which fell to 
liim as family head on his own festival. He 
himself, and no other^ must pronounce him dis- 
inherited. Tiie office came to him in right of 
his position ; and never had Philip thought of 
the Grange and its lands with half the pride 
which inspired him now, looking at the inaliena- 
ble heirship which nature had given him, and 
which no man could take away. 

So rooms were prepared and furniture arrang- 
ed—the pretty labors of the young ladies' room 
went on as before — and Sophy owned a thrill of 
delight in her first glance at the new dress, her 
mother's present, miich was to be worn on that 
eventful night. Evervthing proceeded as the 
familv councils had pfannel. True, the hearts 
were neavy which had been light, and eyes wan- 
dered blankly abroad upon an unknown future — 



lot ; but this did not affect the general swdace of 
things, and the circle of preparations proceeded 
as before. 

In one solitary chamber another kind of pre- 
paration also proceeded. Zaidee Vivian, solitary 
and sedulous, stooped for hours over her childish 
copy-book, earnestly and sincerely bent on this 
accomplishment of penmanship. Here was a 
matter in which her rapid mind and undeveloped 
powers served her nothing; but never scholar 
devoted himself to the most dazzling mental 
achievement, with more conscientious endeavor 
than Zaidee did to this. And rising from her 
copy-book, the girl would ^o to her little ward- 
robe and' turn over her simple garments, and 
decide for the twentieth time what she would 
take. The question rather was, what she could 
take; for ZaMee knew that she must depart 
secretly, lettingho one know when she went, or 
leaving the slightest clue to trace her by. These 
were the most obvious of her preparations ; and 
other hours of her time were spent in dreams and 
wonderings over the unknown world and the 
new lot on which she was about to rush. And 
if poor Zaidee's dreams were sometimes high- 
flown and fanciful— if her imagination brighten- 
ed with thought of incidents and adventures 
never likely to break upon the humble existence 
she had chosen, it would be a hard judgment that 
could condemn Zaidee. There is a stubborn in- 
fidelity in youth, which rejects the thought of 
unhappiness. The saddest young misanthrope 
in the world has glorious chances in his vision 
which your happy man of middle kge wots not 
of. In the depths of her heart Zaidee was sad — 
very sad, desolate, heart-broken ; yet such beauti- 
ful hopes came to comfort her — such fair romaa- 
ces rose in her mind — ^wavs and means of coming 
home again, "some time when no hartai would 
spring from her home-coming. They were very 
fallacious, very impossible, these wild fancies, 
yet they supported her like veritable aids. 

And the beautiful bride prepared in her retire- 
ment for her new life — ^prepared herself with 
sweet serious thoughts of duty and right — with 
schemes of love and kindness — ^with purposes of 
good. A simple woman in all things, Elizabeth 
did not -cease to take pleasure in thd external 
preparations — the pretty wardrobe — ^the sisterly 
gifts which she should carry with her to her new 
home. The family trial, great as it was, could 
not shake the sweet natural equipoise, the balance 
of mind and temper, which made her, in her 
humility, a support and comfort to them aU. — 
But this very misfortune brought to Elizabeth a 
secret and a deeper joy than any less disastrous 
change could have afforded her. She had it in 
her power now to help and to uphold ; not only 
the natural necessity of sympathy and love, but 
a hundred tender offices — ^real service and com- 
fort — would now be hers to render. She took 
the blessing out of the grief with thankfiilnessi 
and looked forward, fearing nothing ; bu^ already 
with an untold glow of pleasure, feeling how 
they all clung to her, and how already she was 
of service to them all. ^ 

And Percy, in an overflow of hopes and in- 



toilsome, uncertain, and poor — which once had tentions, prophesies, with a flushing cheek, of 
seen but the unclouded sunshine of an affluent I better f6rtane to be won than that which is lost ; 
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and reminds his mother, affectionate and prond, 
-tliat she has " two sons ! " And Philip, with the 
gravity of manhood on his youthful face, consid- 
ers decplj what he had hest do for the welfare 
and support of all : yet cannot doubt that the 
exertions he is so eager to make will win success 
and triumph almost as great as those vague tri- 
nmphs of hope which Percy prophesies. And 
Mtargaret, with flushes of varying color, and eyes 
"which grow wistful and searching in a real n^el- 
ancholy, believes she labors to prepare herself 
for certainty of the evil she dreads ; yet is delud' 
ed nevertheless, unwittingly, with a tremulous 
hope. Even Sophy, whose delight in her pretty 
dress quickens into excitement as the day to 
■wear it draws nigh, secretly prepares too for 
looking well and enjoying herself on this night 
of nights. " If it is the last time, one may as 
Tvell tij not to be very unhappy," says Soph^ to 
herself with true philosophy; and, indeed, it is 
hard to persuade oneself to be very unhappy in 
prospect of such a festival as this. 

And so after their different fashions proceed 
the 'preparations of the Viviaifis of the Grange. 

CHJIPTER XXVIli. — MASGARBT. 

And Margaret, meanwhile, goes on with that 
secret labor, the picture which was to surprise 
Clizabeth as the crowning gift of her bride-time ; 
goes sadly on with it, tears coming into her eyes 
sometimes, and blinding her, as she stands be- 
fore her little easel. Margaret's ambition is high, 
if her skill is not extraordinary. — ^In this great 
eflfort of hers, she has left her pencil and her 
water-colors, and-boldly taken brush in hand. — 
But Margaret's pride and Margaret's ambition 
are sadly quenched in those tears. Her great 
landscape has somewhat lost its interest. The 
view is a view of Briarford from the window of 
the Grange — that familiar view which they all 
look forth upon every day ; but the far-stretch- 
ing paths mingle and grow dim as the young 
painter's eyes fill with moisture, and the tower 
of Briarford church loses its outline under the 
hand which trembles with unlooked-for agitation. 
Unconsciously Margaret Vivian had lingered up- 
on one line which threaded her landscape, and 
touched its bits of foliage with a tenderer hand. 
Kow as she stands contemplating her picture, 
her eye traces this Woodchurch road with a wist- 
ful, imaginative glance: but Margaret Vivian 
may look forth upon the road to Woodchurch, 
morning and evening, for many a lingering day, 
before she sees the figure she looks for, bending 
its steps towards the Grange. 

At the present moment, another thought has 
occurred to Margaret, which for the time suffices 
to steady her hand, and give spirit to her labors. 
This room ^here she labors in secret is one of 
the more modem chambers of the Grange, and 
Margaret has criticized its light, and complainfd 
of its imperfections with the true amateur techni- 
cality. In a like spirit, the ordinary arrange- 
ments of the apartment have been disturbed ; 
for, unlike a true workman, Margaret makes 
much of her tools — is pleased to spread them 
around her in all directions — and rather likes to 
see upon table-cover or carpet, a stain of paint. 
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But thfs is nottheMamret of a month ago: 
true and strong feeling has buried many little 
affectations — ^real trial has thrust the girlish pen- 
siveness away. Since her new thought struck 
her, she proceeds with her occupation almost 
as absorbed and earnest as Zaidee herself could 
be. Before that^ when Margaret dallied, it was 
from the real listlessness of grief, and all her 
movements betray her; -all her caprices and 
repentances, her haste 'and her lingering, betray 
a sick heart, ill at ease and troubled, which even 
this beloved occupation has no power to set at 
rest. ' 

And Zaidee, who wanders like a ghost through 
these familiar rooms — who, except in her own 
little chamber, can never be still for a moment, 
but tries to cheat her restless heart with motion 
— Zaidee- stands by, looking on. She is not, to 
her own consciousness, abserving her cousin at 
all. Her own mind, indeed, dwells in its own 
perpetual maze of thought, and thinks neither 
of the landscape nor the painter. But Zaidee 
cannot blind or even dim those vivid perceptions 
of hers; and though she does not look, she 
cannot choose but see. 

A sudden desire to have some one's opinion 
strikes the artist, as she goes back slowly from 
her picture to observe the effect of those last 
touches. Looking round, Margaret sees her 
young cousin. No one feels offended with 
Zaidee: but a certain shade of importance has 
gathered round the household favorite sinoe her 
secret became known. 

" Did you ever see any pictures, Zay ? " asked 
Margaret, pausing before sne asked what Zaidee ' 
thought of this. 

" No— except in the drawing-room, and at the 
Vicarage, " said Zaidee. This Cheshire girl had 
never come in the way of exhibitions, and was a 
savage in respect to art. 

"But these are not nictures — only portraits 
that you have seen," seiicl the amateur. " I will 
tell you, Zaidee. If this were well done, I think 
perhaps it might be exhibited ; and if I did 
another better, that might be sold. I shall never 
leave my mother," said Margaret, with, a mo- 
mentary faltering ; and if we went to London, 
I might become an artist, and help them all. 
Zaidee, look. I know you don't understand 
about pictures — but tell me what you think of 
this?" 

Zaidee looked at it doubtfully — so did Mar- 
garet. Margaret had learned to take rather a 
disparaging view of herself and all her doings 
within these few weeks ; and, with a painful hu- 
mility and distrust, which were very sincere if 
they were not very true, she waited for Zaidee's 
judgment, as if Zaidee could be a judge. 

" I think it is very like Briarford," said Zai- 
dee at last, slowly ; " but I don't know what kind 
of day it is— it is not like-*" 

Margaret threw down her brush abruptly, and 
clapped her hands. " I see, I see I " said Mar- 
garet. " It is like Briarford, but it is not like 
nature. There now; don't think I am angry 
That is it— that is it ! " 

" For I never looked out yet, but there was 
wind among the trees, and clouds over the sky," 
said Zaidee, in a deprecating undertone; ^*aiid 
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I never saw the sea look blae, bat only tawny, 
and foamy, and brown ; but it is very like Briar- 
ford. When Elizabeth sees it, she will think of 
home. I shoald like to have such a pictore too ! " 

*^ Ton ! " Margaret thought it only a eirlish 
compliment, and took no notice of the neavy 
sigh with which Zaidee concluded her. wish. "I 
wonder how people manage to paint air and 
wind," proceeded Margaret, disconsolately. " I 
have seen them as true in a picture as you see 
them out of doors. It must take great study, I 
fancy. Oh, I am quite a woman now ; I have 
lost so many years I " 

^^But you are a beantifol painter, are you 
not ? " asked Zaidee. 

Thus put upon her honor, 'the amateur was 
alow to respond. She looked again at her can- 
vas. Nothing could be more correct thai^the 
form of Briarford church and the outline of 
those gable »ends, and cottage roofs; and distinct 
as a WA^ the Wood- church road traversed Mar- 
garet's picture, and other wavy lines of pathway 
wandered through the scene. Twisted oak-trees, 
studied from the life, and hedgerows carefully 
copied from the real hedgerows, made it authen- 
tic ; but the painter looked upon it with disen- 
chanted eyes. Alas ! not even a Cheshire gale 
oould drive those painted cloudg along that 
painted sky — not an equinoctial blast could 
whirl about those branches. It was Briarford, 
but it was not nature — a portrait, but no picture 
— ^pure paint, every bit of it, and nothing more. 

*' Zaidee,'' said Margaret, confidential and 
humiliated, as she tamed away, " I have all to 
begin again." 

Zaidee made no answer ; and her cousin went 
away towards the window, saying to herself once 
more, "To begin again.'*^ And not only in 
painting, poor Margaret ! not only in the amuse- 
ment, the accomplishment which slie had hoped 
to make into an art — to unlearn her youthful 
liking — to withdraw her fresh young heart from 
its first tenderness and trust — ^to learn that bitter 
lore, which tells of broken faith and ungenerous 
motive ; a hard lesson always. It was doubly 
hard in the complication of evils. " And I can- 
not go away like Philip or Percy," said Margaret 
to herself half aloud. " A woman cannot trust 
to herself ; a woman must always look to others ; 
and I cannot even work, to put the thought 
awav." 

She stopped, for a sudden revulsion changed 
her thoughts. Something must have happened 
to keep her wooer from her side. Forsaken !— 
it was not possible ; and she who could dream 
of such a change was the only guilty and un- 
generous person. No one else was to be blamed. 
With a flush of anger at herself, Margaret lifted 
the pencil which had fallen from her hand, and 
returned to her picture. Zaidee still stood look- 
ing on ; but Zaidee could not comprehend the 
ghy flush of reviving animation-^the comforting 
self-reproach of this returning hope. 

CHAPTER XXIX.— OOINQ AWAY. 

Yon cannot call yonder pale light in th^ east- 
ern sky a sanrise ; yon cannot hail this dreary 
dull, which pierces to the bone, as the sweet 



breath of morning. Yet it is certain, by the la- 
sensible brightening of all the landscape roand 
us, by the gradual emergence of one point after 
another, rising from the gloom, that another No- 
vember day has risen upon the world. The 
grass is crusted .^ith hoar frost, and the smne 
foiry tinge of whiteness has lighted upon walla, ' 
and trees, and houses, as far as yon can see. 
Calmer than usnal, a dull overhanging cloud 
covers the sky, and farm;f ard sounds of rural 
awakening come to you over the wide couatiy, 
with a muffled cadence, subdued out of tbeir 
sharpness by the sabdaed atmosphere through 
which they float. 

The only friend of whom she dares take leave 
stands with Zaidee Vivian now, in a dull dark 
bit of pathway, leading from the Grange to the 
Hill of Briarford. The narrow little road is half 
hidden with dark bushes of furze, with sharp, 
leafless brambles and stunted hawthorn, and 
goes up and down with steps of rock and slants 
of sandy soil, a devious ascent to the higher 
ground. In a little hollow at the side of this 
narrow foot-track, you can see the stately head 
of Sermonicus raised with expanded nostrils to 
the wind ; "and lianging over him is Zaidee, in a 
speechless burst of grief. Sermo cannot teU 
what it means. Sermo knows nothing of all tfiis 
human distress and tribulation ; but with a wist- 
ful, melancholy howl, Sermo turns upon his 
youthful mistress a wondering and compassion- 
ate eye. 

Zaidee is dressed for her journey in the brown, 
undecorated dress which is her everyday equip- 
ment, with her little cloak, and her close brown 
straw bonnet, refreshed with a new ribbo^T since 
that deluge of rain through which she passed in 
her late visit to Angelina. A bundle, somewhat 
too large for her, lies on the road at Sermo's feet ; 
a very little basket is in Zaidee's hand, — ^and she 
is going away. 

Looking back for the last time to see the 
Grange — -looking round for the last time to take 
a melancholy farewell of this bleak rock-bound 
country, with its perpetual gales and cloudy sky ; 
the heavenliest calm of Italian blue could never 
charm the soul of Zaidee Vivian like this tu- 
multuous rush of clouds and stormy vapors, those 
gleams of laughing sunshine and variable sha- 
dow, which keep a perpetual vicissitude of life 
and motion upon those Cheshire fields. With 
lingering wistful eyes she turns and looks her 
last upon this broad and wind-swept scene — 
hears the trees swaying with a mournful cadence 
in the cold morning breeze — sees the great cloud 
overhead breaking up into lesser masses, and 
drifting hither and thither to every point of the 
sky — low down and quiet at her feet sees the 
smoke curling from new-lit cottage fires at Bri- 
arford — gazes along those solitary lines of road — 
strains her eyes to see the tawny flow of yonder 
far away sea — and, turning once moi-e to Sermo, 
with a tug at her heart, as though it were rend- 
ing, weeps — but does not say farewell 

Now, Sermo, go home. Poor faithful hound, 
go back to the roof that has a right to shelter 
you. No roof, henceforth, is sacred to Zaidee ; 
no such place as homo is in the dreary world she 
sets her race to. Her heart swells as if it must 
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liarst ; great drops of dumb and speechless an 
^ai|ift come to Zaidee's eves. Tarning towards 
t;he^ill for a few qnicK, faltering steps, she 
stumbles on, then looks back once more to wave 
her hand to the wistful, lingering Sermonicus, 
and bid him go home ; and then hastily averting 
her head, covering her eyes with her hand, 
pressing hurriedly forward that she may not be 
tempted to another farewell look, Zaidee Vivian, 
an orphan, and desolate,, sets out upon her 
journey. Only another flat expanse of Cheshire 
pastures stretches beyond this little hill ; but to 
Zaidee it is the world — strange and pitiless ; the 
world, unknown, and full of high perils and ex- 
citements, which lies upon the other side of Bri- 
arford Hill. 

Boy, setting forth upon the world with man- 
hood and fortune before you, leaving home is but 
a troubled joy to you, for their is Hope at your 
elbow, almost contemptuous of the easy conquests 
she will find in the unknown, and all the fare- 
uvells ringing after you are brightened with 
thoughts of your return. But this poor solitary 
girl — ^an unconscious hero — turns her back upon 
home and all its comforts, with a desolate prayer 
nerer to come back again. Zaidee must not store 
these Uplands in her memory, to recognize them 
lovingly when she returns. She must not dream 
of yonder door thrown open, of the family home 
lighted up with rejoicing, and the family arms 
extended in loving welcome to hail her home- 
coming. Zaidee's only desire must be, that they 
should forget her; that here, in this familiar 
country, her very existence should become a for- 
gotten thing; that no unhappy chance should 
bring her back where law and authority will 
compel the child to do her dearest friends a 
. grievous wrong. A dreary wish is this, which 
turns her face so steadily from the world of her 
acquaintance to that other world beyond the 
range of Briarford, and dreary prayers are in 
Zaidee's heart. Carrying her bundle in her arms, 
absorbed in her own thoughts, she passes through 
the dim rooming air, through lonely paths and 
over broken bits of rock, and knots of brushwood. 
No one has seen her leave the Grange ; no one 
sees her threading these unfrequented byways. 
Fall or stumble as she may, there is no one to 
help her up again ; no one to relieve her of her 
burden, or direct her steps. Once for all, in this 
self-decided cotrrse of hers, Zaidee has given up 
all human aids and friendships. Like Una, but 
without Una's lion — without the dangerous 
dignity of Una's beauty — not a woman even, 
only a child — ^Zaidee Vivian sets out upon the 
world. 

, Few people have a clear eye for their, own po- 
sition in its true shape, and Zaidee had no pre- 
tensions to be wiser than the many. Her general 
sense of desolation and solitude could scarcely 
have been increased, yet the poor child had as 
slight an apprehension of the real life which she 
designed for herself as Sermo had ; but her self- 
dedication was not limited by her fancy. " They 
will think me ungrateful to go away and never 
say a word," said\ Zaidee, as the tears came 
silently and dropped upon her hands ; " but no- 
body will ever tell me when I do wrong now ; for 
I will neyer see one of them again." 
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And Zaidee thought of aunt Vivian's occa- 
sional lectures, of Elizabeth's mild rebuke, of 
Margaret's momentary pettishnes^, and put up 
her hand to her eyes wUh a long sigh. " No- 
body will care for me enough to blame me now" 
said Zaidee. This was her idea of the life among 
strangers. But far different was Zaidee's own 
palpitating heart, and suppressed excitement, 
from the indifference which sh^ expected to meet 
Nothing worse than indifference could the child 
of so kind a home realize ; she knew of unkind 
ness and oppression only by the name. 

A great sum of money, five entire pound*, 
which Zaidee had asked for, to the great astonish- 
ment of aunt Vivian, supplied her purse. In her 
bosom was the letter of the Curate's wife. Many 
a time already had Zaidee looked at that address, 
and conjured up visions of the Mrs. Disbrowe, 
and*the Bedford Place to v/hich it direj^ted ^her; 
but her heart was almost too heavy now to return 
to those dreams. Now the dim morning sweeps 
over the Grange, lying quiet and stationary, an 
immovable' landmark upon the eminence at the 
foot of the hill ; and now the ascending path re- 
veals the youn^ traveller, with her slight dark 
figure and dreamy rapid pace, against the psde 
background of sky; and pausing once to look 
before her upon the new scene rising yonder, 
Zaidee plunges into the world with a low cry. 
The plunge is made with her first step upon the 
other si4e of this rock-ribbed Hill of Briarford. 
A moment since, and she was within sight of 
home; — now disappeared and gone into the 
world, a simple martyr, Zaidee Vivian, in that 
involuntary outcry, bids her former self and her 
former life farewell 

CHAPTER XXX. — MISSING. 

"Zay has gone out, mamma; I cannot find 
her," said Sophy, coming iuvto the family break- 
fast table, where the family were assembled. 
"Poor Zay! I think she wants no breakfast 
to-day." 

The family party was increased by the pre- 
sence of Elizabeth's bridegroom, and his father 
Colonel Morton, and by uncle and aunt Blundell 
— but was still a family party, and each member 
of it fully aware how matters stood; This under- 
standing threw a cloud over the little company. 
Philip, who had attained his present elaborate 
composure by a great effort, sat at the foot of the , 
long tifble, anxiously attentive to every one, and 
trying to wear off with this occupation the ex- 
citeipent he found it impossible to escape. Mrs. 
Vivian, on the contrary, was more reserved and 
silent than usual ; while aunt Blundell elevated 
her erect tall person over the breakfast table, and 
kept up a vigilant inspection with her keen gray 
eyes. Aunt Blundell, herself a pattern of pro- 
priety, was very much, afraid that some one of 
her nephews or nieces might " commit them- 
selves," and either show an improper amount of 
emotion at the famiW catastrophe, or not enough. 
In especial, Mrs. Blundell was concerned for 
Margaret. No glamor blinded the eye of the 
match-making aunt. She had the coolest con- 
viction that " that very handsome young man** 
wonld never throw himself away upon the 
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younger dang^hter of a disinlifirited honse} and 
with ner vigilant eyes aunt Blnndell sat upon the 
watch lest Margaret, should betray her feelings. 
Poor Margaret altogether succumbed under this, 
and sat, drawn back from the table, pale and si- 
lent, oppressed by the steady observation which 
seemed to read her heart 

" Poor Zay I poor child ! " said one after an- 
other of the Vivians. Colonel Morton looked 
rt)und him with an angry stare. Colonel Morton 
was tall and stout, with eyes looking out, very 
wide open and full, from a face always suffused 
' with fervid color — a deep brownish red, of which 
you m)ght attribute half to the burning Indian 
Buns, and half to a perennial warmth of natural 
choler. '•'• Poot Zay!" said Philip's guardian, 
** she is simply the only person in this house to- 
day who needs no pity. Do you hear me, Philip 1 
Poor Zay ! If she thinks herself so, it is slight- 
ing Providence. How dare she ^receive such an 
inheritance, and not be thankful ? Mrs. Vivian, 
I cannot, for the life of me, make ofe; what those 
young fools mean." 

" I /should think very ill of Zaidee if I could 
believe she was not grieved to supplant my boy," 
said Mrs. Vivian with spirit. 

" Grieved ! Of course she must be ashamed to 
show her face among us," said aunt Blundell ; 
" and quite natural. So many advantages lost, 
for her ! So many prospects shrown away ! " 

Margaret Vivian drew back in greateftdiscom- 
posure than before — ^aunt Blundell's eye searched 
the changes of her face with such relentless scru- 
nity. Margaret's heart sank within her, for it 
was scarcely possible to resist the steady convic- 
tion which that watchful lopk expressed. 

" Let Zaidee rest, poor child ; I would not dis- 
turb her, mother," said Elizabeth. "She will 
want all her strength to-night." 

Mrs. Vivian sij*hed a heavy sigh. Thinking 
of to-night, so solemn and momentous, she forgot 
Zaidee, and no one mentioned her again. 

The day advanced, and, amid the universal 
occupation no one thought more of Zaidee. Her 
wandering habits — her dreamy disappearances 
and rambles, long permitted to the spoilt child — 
had come to tlieir height , in the confused and 
troublous interval since the old Squire's will was 
found J and even Sophy, divided between the 
glow of expected pleasure and the excitement of 
expected pain, had no time to think of her ab- 
sent cousin. If her name did occur to any one 
among them, it was " so natural," as aunf Blun- 
dell said, to suppose that Zaidee desired to be 
alone to-day. Everything had been laid out and 
arranged for her on the previous night by Mrs. 
Vivian's own hands : there was no need to dis- 
turb her ; and no suspicion of the truth promp- 
ted any one to open the closed door of Zaidee's 
room. 

Only Sermo, disturbed by the surrounding 
bustle, stalked wistfully up and down the chill 
staircase, and along the windy passages; now 
and then, when he stretche^ himself upon the 
pavement, venting his dismay and wonder in a 
long low howl of pathetic inquiry. But no one 
had leisure to heed Sermonicus -, and it was not 
in his power, poor fellow, to communicate that 
last interview he had among the dark goftse and 
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brambles, or to ask an interpretation of Zaidecf's 
farewell. But there was something wanting to 
the faithful Sermonicus, and be stalked ai>oufc 
silently, seeking for Zaidee^ 'where no one shoald 
ever find Zaidee again. 

So it happened that th» wintry nightfall inras 
closing on the Grange, and Mrs. Vivian, too 
heavy at heart to speak to any one, was slowly 
dressing to receive her guests, when Sophy, with 
a very pale, scared, terror stricken face, burst 
into her mother's room. Sophy was half-dress- 
ed, and it must indeed have been some matter of 
moment which interrupted Sophy's careful toilet 
on so great ^n occasion as this. 

" Mamma, I cannot find Zaidee," said Sophy, 
with breathless agitation. " I am afraid some- 
thing has happened. I am afraid — oh, mamnia, 
I beseech you come and 'see 1 " 

"Zaidee, always Zaidee," said Mrs. Vivian, 
with the petulance of personal distress. " This 
child is nothing different from what she was a 
month ago. Let her alone." 

"But I cannot let her alone, for she is not 
there," cried Sophy. "I believe she has done 
something — I am afraid — I do not know what to 
think— oh, mamma, what will become of ua if 
Zaidee has broken her heart ? 

" Zaidee's heart is too young to break," said 
Mrs. Vivian, folding her Shetland shawl roand 
her sholders. " It is too much to disturb me con- 
stantly with Zaidee. Sophy, child, your eyes are 
quite red, and your face flushed ; you can never 
appear down stairs if you excite yourself so. — 
Come, then, I will go with you, and see what it 
all means." 

Sophy waited for nothing more, but ran on 
with her light in her hand, guiding her mother to 
Zaidee's room. The night was dark and cloudy 
out of doors, arid the narrow passages, a laby- 
rinth of gloom, strangely enclosed this white 
flitting figure, half-dressed and breathless with 
anxiety, and the grave outline of Mrs. Vivian in 
her widow's weeds. Sophy ran on, eager and 
swift-footed. Mrs. Vivian followed with a care- 
ful brow. Many things were on the mother's 
mind — many heavy and painful thoughts op- 
pressed her ; and even while she sought Zaidee, 
her heart was with Philip, forecasting the events 
of this decisive night. 

In the darkness Sermo sits at Zaidee's chamber 
door, lifting his head to groan, pathetically, aa 
appeal to some one within. Quite dark, and 
quite silent, this little chamber is the only dress- 
ing-room in the house where there is no stir of 
preparation ; and a strange desolation and mys- 
tery seems in the closed door, where Sermo's 
supplication finds no answer, " Perhaps Zaidee 
is asleep," says Mrs. Vivian in a subdued under- 
tone. In spite of herself she has growrt a little 
nervous, and hastens with an impatient hand to 
open the door. 

Within, the darkness and the moonlight fill 
the little apartment, and the red cross of paint- 
ed glass glows in the silvery light like a sign in 
the air. Nothing more — only Zaidee's dress — 
the soft, light, fairy fabric chosen for this great 
est festival, spread out upon the bed, with the 
snowy gloves and bright ribbons which Aunt 
Vivian's kindness chose for the orphan before 
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che was known as the heir. Bat no Zaidee — no 
appearance of a living inhabitant in this lonely 
and deserted room. 

" Zay ! Zay ! " cried Sophy, lifting up her can- 
dle, and wistfully gazing into the gloom. No one 
answered. There was such a dreary chill of soli- 
tude in the apartment, that it struck to the heart 
of the lookers-on. Mrs. Vivian harried forward 
in sudden terror, but there was nothing to be 
learned from the familiar furniture, the white 
dress glimmering on the bed, and the stormy 
moonlight looking in through the window. " She 
roust be down stairs — somewhere ; she may have 
forgotten the hour," said Mrs. Vivian, with a visi- 
ble shudder. Sophy looked in her mother's face 
for comfort but found none. " Hush ! — she must 
be down stairs," repeated Mrs. Vivian with a 
trembling lip. " Stay here till I find Zaidee."— 
and hurried and agitated was the step which 
echoed along the passage in the ears of Sophy. 
With superstitious terror Sophy withdrew within 
the door of her own room, and waited there. 

CHAFTBS XXXI.—LOST. 

The rooms down stairs were already lighted, 
and everything bright for the family festival. — 
Margaret, restless and unhappy, had left the soli- 
tude of her own apartment before any one else 
was ready, and wandered here about the draw- 
ing-room, with such feverish strength of sup- 
pressed feeling in her face that her secret was 
bcarcely safe even from eyes much less critical 
than Mrs. Blundell's. When Mrs. Vivian 
entered hurriedly, half dressed, and wrapped in 
her shawl, Margaret started in anxious terror. — 
Every unexpected sound seemed to her fqll of 
fate. 

" I cannot find Zaidee ; she is not in her room. 
Have you seen your cousin "? asked Mrs. Vivian, 
as she hurried past to the library, without wait- 
ing an answer. The library was quite vacant, 
and Margaret followed in silent wonder, as her 
mother turned to the young lady's room, and to 
her own private apartment, and, finding no one 
in either, came to the drawing-room again, with 
much agitation, and rang the bell, almost violent- 
ly. " Has any one seen Zaidee 1 — where can she 
be 1 — where can the child have 'gone ? " cried 
Mrs. Vivian, moving back and forward with 
troubled steps, and wringing her hands. " Ask 
all the servants — quick — and call Philip. Where 
is Zaidee ? Can no one tell mc when they saw 
her last ?" 

The whole household was startled by another 
loud, unsteady peal from the bell. Mrs. Vivian 
had never been so much or so painfully excited 
in all her placid life. Several servants came in, 
in haste and confusion, to answer her summons. 
The small figure of the mistress of the house 
flitted about before the vacant seat of her domes- 
tic sovereignty in restless agitation. She could 
not be still ; she could not stand or sit down, or 
cease wringing her delicate hands. " Where is 
Zaidee ? who has seen the child ? " exclaimed 
Mrs. Vivian incessantly ; and it was as much as 
she could do to repress the impatience of her in- 
voluntary anger at the slow answer or deliberate 
, speech of those she questioned. The wave 
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of her hand, and the " Quick ! quick ! " with 
which she hurried those tardy speakers, confused 
them only the more; and Philip found his mother 
surrounded by a group of bewildered servants, 
asking breathless questions, so close upon each 
other, that there was no space left to answer them. 
Margaret stood beside ner, only half roused as 
yet, and fearing little. Percy was hastening in 
by another door, wondering what was the mat- 
ter. Philip knew quite as little as Percy what 
the matter was, but he catae forward gravely, 
with the natural apprehension belonging to his 
excited state of mind. " When sorrows come, 
they come, not single spies " — and Philip had no 
difliculty in deciding that some new misfortune 
had befallen the house. 

" Where is Zaidee ? Has any one seen 
Zaidee?" The burden of Mrs. Vivian's inter- 
rogations fell sharp upon the young man's ear. — 
" Philip, come here — your cousin is gone. I can 
neither find her nor hear of her. A child — a 
mere child! Ged help us! where has she 
gone 1 " . 

The fact that Zaidee was missing had no ef- 
fect upon any of the auditors at first ; but Mrs. 
Vivian's excitement had a great efi'ect upon 
them. " Mother, what is it you fear ? " asked 
Philip anxiously. 

" I fear ? Everything — everything ! the most 
dreadful — the saddest," cried Mrs. Vivian, once 
more wringing her hands. " Think what I my- 
self said to her— think how she felt it. Boys, 
I implore you, do not wait here to speak to 
me. Seek her instantly ; ^ever rest till yoa 

find her, living or Oh heaven ! what dp I 

say?" 

" Zaidee is safe in Briarford ; it is her way. 
You were never alarmed for her before; and 
all these strangers coming, and so much to be 
done tonight. Mother, be calm, I beg of you," 
pleaded Margaret. '*Even now we are not 
alene. Mother — dear motlier ! I hear some 
one at the door." 

As Margaret broke off, with a hurried, appre- 
hensive glance towards the door, Aunt Blundell 
entered. Aunt Blundell's erect and lofty person 
" s in grand costume, and her face' composed to 
t!; It solemnity with which people bear the mis- 
forrunes of others. But not Wen the entrance 
of tiio family censor subdued the stronger emo- 
tions of Mrs. Vivian. Margaret shrank from 
her mother's side, humbled and self-conscious, 
dreading the critical cold eye which now survey- 
ed her. Mrs. Vivian, quite unconscious of the 
hour — of her half completed toilet and expected 
guests, shrank not a whit from the observation 
of Aunt Blundell, but addressed her eagerly, 
catching at a new possibility — a last hope that 
some one had seen the missing girl. 

"Maria, have you seen Zaidee ?— tell me quick, 
for I am at my wit's end ! " exclaimed Mrs. Vivi- 
an, her usual vivacity quickened into impetuous 
restlessness. "No one has seen her to day ; — 
she is not to be found in the Grange. For pity's 
sake, Maria, you who notice everything, tell me 
if you have seen the child to-day ? " 

Mrs. Blundell embraced the occasion with an 
eager haste to be useful. "Nothing but what 
might have been expected," said Mrs. Blund^ill. 
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/ should liAT« taken pieeantions. Of coarse she 
if ashamed to look vs in the face. TVliat hare 
yon done ? Is it possible ? Kothing but ask 
questions 1 Maiigaret, come with me to Zaidee's 
nx>m, and we will see if she has left an j trace." 

*'I haye been there; there is nothing,** s^d 
Mrs. Yivian. ^Do yon hear me, boys? She 
must be foand. Oh, Philip, Philip, if yon had 
but yielded to her ! If anything happens to Zai- 
dee, I will never hold np my head again." 

In the mean time, yon ought certunly to com- 
plete your toilet," said Mrs. Blundell reproring- 
ly. " For my part, I could nerer permit myself to 
oe so carried away by my feelings ; and so much 
depends on you to-night — all Uie prospects of 
the children. I am ashamed to see you. Leare 
this affair to me." 

But this was the thing of all others which Mrs. 
Virian could not do ; not even though all her 
own ideas of decorum and propriety, strict as 
these were, coincided with her sister-in-law's ad- 
vice, and though the sound of carriage wheels 
without, and the bustle of approaching foot- 
steps within, gave warning of repeated arrivals. 
The little group of servants retreated hastily ; — 
but Mrs. Vivian stood still, or moved about with 
her restless step, wringing her hands — her white, 
.fleecy shawl thrown off, and hanging about her 
her dress incomplete, and her face full of agita- 
tion and terror. With a great effort she received 
and barely answered the salutations of several 
early guests. These punctual people wandered 
to stray comers, after they had paid their re- 
spects to her, with unaccountable embarrassment. 
It was impossible to see her, simple, natural wo- 
man as she was, in spite of all her dignity, with- 
out being fully aware of the violent agitation 
which overpowered all her usual barriers of re- 
serve. 

Aunt Blundell and Margaret hastened up 
stairs; and, by the way, the elder lady took the 
opportunity of administering a severe lecture^to 
her young companion, under which Margaret 
shrank with overpowering shame. Not to be- 
tray her feelings, not to compromise her woman- 
ly character; injured pride and mortification 
rose high under these reproofs. Her own occa- 
sions were so immediate, and Zaidee's danger 
seemed so problematical, that Margaret forgot 
her cousin. Unwilling, offended, and proud, she 
followed Mrs. Blundell, secretly chafing at the 
troublesome Zaidee who exposed her to this most 
harassing annoyance of all. 

Sophy stands shivering between her own apai^- 
ment and Zaidee's deserted room. Left so long 
on the watch, Sophy trembles to the heart at eve- 
ry sound, anfd gazes on the mystical colors of that 
round window, pale in the moonlight, and upon 
the broken cross, which seems to hover over this 
solitary chamber with awe and dread, that will 
not be repressed. A little longer of this vigil, 
and Sophy would think she saw something glid- 
ing about those gloomy comers — something 
gleaming out from the darkness like the lost Zai- 
dee's melancholy eyes. Then there is that 
white, ghost-like glimmer of the dress laid out on 
Zaidee's bed, and the bits of reflected color from 
the window glowing like gems over it. Never 
before has Sophy's free heart owned such an op- 
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pression of mystery and dread. Dnur imagina^ 
tions throng upon her. What if Zaidee has 
to be carried in here ere many hoars are gone — 
to be laid as white and lifeless as her vacant 
garment upon that same bed? Sophy starts 
with a cry, to hear the footsteps whidi approach 
her. Zaidee ! is it Zaidee ? H«ve yon not found 
her jet? 

GHAPTXs xxxii.— Philip's sbtb. 

AutEADT many guests are assembled in Mrs. 
Vivian's drawing room ; already the kitchen is 
in despair over the dinner which begins to spoil ^ 
already ladies and gentlemen begin to look at 
each other — ^to whisper and to wonder. The 
^oung head of the house — ^the hero of the nighty 
is not to be seen anywhere, and his mother 
stands alone, disquieted and self-absorbed; al- 
ways wringing her hands, speaking to no one, 
and in a costume much unlike the dignified 
propriety of Mrs. Vivian's usual dress. Mr. 
Wy burgh looking concerned and anxious, makes 
pilgrimages to one and another, bearing mes- 
sages from Mrs. Vivian. A vagne expectation 
springs up among the company. Handsome 
Mr. Powis keeps in a comer, apd looks slightly 
frightened. What has happened? The whole 
assembly would make up its mind to some- 
thing very dreadful, but for the serious and 
sweet composure of Elizabeth Vivian's face. 

" Is some one ill, do you think ? I don't see 
Margaret. Why no one is here but Eliza- 
beth. What can be the matter ? " the whisper- 
ings grow. Elizabeth meanwhile takes upon 
herself her mother's office, and goes calmly to 
and fro among the impatient guests, saying 
nothing of this visible excitement, but subduing 
it in her gentle way. Uncle Blundell, Colonel 
Morton, and Captain Bernard are consulting in 
a corner. Colonel Morton's face is redder than 
ever, and still more full than usual is the wide- 
open siare of his light gray eyes. " Why could 
they not take proper precautions ? — ^what's to 
be done ? — the little fool ! growls Colonel Moi^ 
ton. Handsome Mr. Powis, hearing this, grows 
pale, and grows red, and is much excited. Mr. 
Powis believes secretly, with great uneasiness, 
yet a little vanity, that Margaret Vivian must 
be breaking her heart for him, and that this is 
the cause of all the disturbance to night. 

The door. opens, and every eye turns to it 
once more, full of expectation. It is Mrs. Blun- 
dell who enters, followed more closely and more 
anxiously than before by Margaret. At sight of 
the latter, Mr. Powis breathes freer, jet is dis' 
appointed. She has not broken her heart yet, 
and the general family discomposure is enough 
to account for Margaret Vivian's pallid face and 
anxious eye. 

" I have found — not Zaidee, but at least some 
trace of her," said Mrs. Blnndell, with importance. 
" This is for you, and this for Elizabeth. I have 
no doubt they contain proper information. Com- 
pose yourself my dear. I have no doubt Zaidee 
will be easily found again." 

This was to Margaret, who shrank from Aunt 
Blundell's encouragement almost more than 
from her lectures. Mrs. Vivian eagerly seized 
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aad broke open, tho lotter addressed to her. — 
Elizabeth came forward to receive hers. Philip 
and Percy returning at the same moment, har- 
ried to their mother's side; and Sophy, her 
dressing^ sadly bungled, and her pretty face ob- 
scured with anxiety, joined the group before 
the reading was oyer. They stood apart on 
their own hearth, a troubled family, only half 
conscious of the curious background of 'guests 
who watched them. The guests for the most 
part, felt considerably embarrassed and uncom- 
fortable. With some oiFence and much impa- 
tience, they looked on " some explanation," as a 
senior here and there haughtily suggested, be- 
coming mor6 and more indispensable, as com- 
mon courtesy, stretched to its utmost limit, be- 
gan to give way. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Vivian read aloud the note 
which Zaidee had left for her. It was very 
eimplo and abrapt, as Zaidee herself had she ex- 
plained her conduct in person, might have been. 

"DEARAtiirr Vivian, — ^I can never come 
back again. I beg of you to be very kind, and 
nevw ask me. Perhaps you might find me if 
you searched long. Perhaps I may not be able 
to hide myself as I wish j but to find me would 
be cruel, for I would die rather than come home. 
I beseedi you to believe me, and to make Philip 
believe me; for I will never return to the 
Grange ; — and though I love you all so weU, and 
my heart breaks to think of this, yet I would 
rather go to the end of the world, — I would far 
rather die than see you any more. Pear Aunt 
Vivian, forgive me — it is not my fault. I might 
have burned that paper if I could have had cou- 
rage : but no;v I can do nothing but go away. 

*'And I have nothing to ask but that Philip 
will never seek me. If he does, it is quite the 
same as killing me, aunt Vivian ; for I will nev- 
er live to take his right from him. I know you 
will be good to poor Sermo ; and I hope you will 
all be very happy, and never think of me. any 
more. I bid you all good-by, dear aunt Vivian. 
Good-by every one, — for I will never see you 
again." 

# 

Here the unsigned note broke off abruptly 
with signs of tears. Other tears by this time 
were on the paper; and it was with a choked 
voice that Mrs. Vivian spoke once more, calling 
upon them to search for Zaidee — to go forth at 
once, and lose no time. 

Elizabeth's note enclosed Zaidee's little gold 
chain — her sole possession — and expressed only 
a humble petition that the bride would wear this 
simple ornament ; but no clue to Zaidee's des- 
tination was in either of these letters. While 
then: mother continued to urge their depart'ire 
with tears and impatient eagerness, Philip and 
Percy stood consulting together ; and, after a mo- 
ment's hesitation, stepping forward before his 
brother and sisters, the young head of the house 
addressed the wondering guests. 

*'Dear friends and neighbors," said Philip, 
** you have all come to do me honor. For my 
part, it was my office to have told you to-night 
that I no longer, as master of this house and my 
nther's successor, deserved honor at your hands. 
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A little while ago we discovered a will, leaving 
everything to my little cousin," continued 
Phihp, speaking fast, as his voice faltered. " I 
designed to make it known immediately, bui 
yielded to Zaidee's entreaty, and put off tiU to- 
night To-night you have received a rude and 
discourteous reception. Pardon us, all who 
know this family ; for Zaidee — ^poor little Zaidee 
— with a child's inconsiderate generosity, has 
gone away to-day. She is resolved not to take 
what she thinks my birthright — she has gone 
away, we cannot tell where. I am sure no one 
will misunderstand— no one will blame me ; but 
I must leave you, to seek this poor generouA 
child." 

A murmur of wonder, of concern, and regret, 
and anxiety, followed Philip's speech. There 
was a little crowd xDund him immediately, in- 
quiring about this extraordii^ary change. Ik 
was well for Philip that a little tumult and con- 
fusion at the other end of the apartment startled 
his sympathizing friends once more. A lady had . 
fainted — perhaps Mrs. Vivian, or Elizabeth, or 
Margaret. No — only Mrs. Green, the Curate's 
wife. The Curate himself was red with vexation 
and annoyance. Such a time for the exhibition 
of Angehna's sensitive feelings ! As he took 
her up in his stout arms, and carried her into 
Mrs. Vivian's room, Mr. Green could scarcely re- 
frain from giving an indignant shake to the 
fainter. When every one else held out, what 
right had she, no particular favorite with the 
Vivians, to " give way" like this ? 

The incident had one good result ; it released 
Philip, who set out immediately with his brother 
and Bernard. The questioners had recourse vo 
Uncle Blundell and Colonel Morton — the ladies 
gathered round Mrs. Vivian to console her — Mr. 
Powis went away. 

Yes, poor Margaret ! Mr. Powis went away — 
heard of the family misfortune, but had no word 
of sympathy to give — saw you standing alone 
and sad, leaning heavily on your mother's chair, 
but never came to oifer the support and solace 
which he knew too well he could have bestowed. 
True, it is a pretence of offering help to Philip 
which covers the young Rector's withdrawal; 
but hasty Philip has already gonenipon his search, 
and Mr. Powis can only mention his intentions 
to a servant as he leaves the Grange ; &nd so 
one hope is over, buried for evermore, 

By-and-by one departure after another lightens 
the saddened house of those untimely guests. 
The lights blaze still in eVery corner, but every 
comer is deserted, and it is strange to note all 
this waste of preparation and exuberance of 
light. Here and there a servant lingers in hall and 
passage, on the outlook for intelligence ; bat the 
family stand still, grouped together on the hearth, 
the mother and her three daughters trying to 
take comfort from each other, but unconsciously 
only sinking each other into deeper despondency 
as they discuss and question what has become 
of their lost child. 



OHAPTEB XXXIII.— SUSFENSB. 

The night wears on, but uq one has returned. 
The lights flare wildlv in the hall of the Grange. 
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where t^e cold night-wind blows in throngh the 
open door. The door is always open. There is 
constantly some one looking'ont— Sophy, with 
her blowing about her tea^al face ; Margaret, 
whois past weeping ; Mrs. Vivian, and Elizabeth. 
They come and go perpetually to the windy 
threshold to look out into the darkness — ^the 
trees toss about in the breeze — ^the air is full of 
a sound of moved branches and running water — 
the clouds rush overhead, parted by sudden 
glimpses of a stormy moon. Nothing is to be 
seen in that world of black unfeatured night — 
nothing to be heard in that whispering breath of 
sound ; yet they are always lookmg out — always 
listening — always straining their baffled eyes 
into the gloom; and fancy plays capricious 
pranks with them, calling forth distant voices and 
a mockery of footsteps to tantalize the watchers, 
who can sometimes persuade themselves that 
Zaidee is coming home again, and sometimes 
shudder at the heavy tramp which rings in their 
ears like the march of a mneral. But still no 
one comes through the stormy darkness of this 
November night. 

Within, a little party gather round the supper- 
table. Neither Uncle Blundell nor his wife 
find any irrecoverable misfortune in the events 
of the night, and the appetite of both remains 
unimpaired ; nor is Colonel Morton less philo- 
sophical. Much talk is current in this smaU 
company. Far more concerned than those 
watchers without, who speak only in troubled 
whispers,- are these three good people within, to 
judge by their conversation, and the freedom 
with which they censure the carelessness and want 
of precaution which has brought this accident 
about. But Mrs. Blundell's "consolation" is, 
as she says, that of course such a blundering 
ignorant child is sure to be found immediately ; 
while Colonel Morton declares that the little fool 
should be locked up and kept out of mischief. 
Seriously annoyed in reality, it is some comfort 
to the Colonel to have something to vent his 
displeasure openly upon ; for in his heart he 
cannot help secretly concluding his son Bernard 
a " great fool," for persisting in his engagement 
with a penniless ^irl. Mrs. Blundell, after her 
fashion, though she is glad of it, thinks with the 
Colonel, and in her heart approves the better 
wisdom of Mr. Powis, and his withdrawal. 
" There was nothing else to be expected — ^why 
should he throw away his advantages'?" said 
Aunt Blundell ; yet Aunt Blundell, a strange 
combination of worldly views and family kind- 
ness, sighs for Margaret, and would very fain 
provide her with a .better lover to induce her to 
forget the first. 

Oh, heavy night f the hearts of the watchers 
sicken as each lingering moment creeps and 
creeps away into the past. Sometimes, in des- 
pair, they go slowly back towards the family 
sitting-room, always straining eager ears into the 
silence. Then a supposed foot-step — the cracking 
of a dry bough without, or the step of a passing 
servant within — ^rouse them to an agony of im- 
patience once more. In the dead of night, the 
rain comes down heavily upon the roof, and on 
the beds of fallen leaves about the door. Even 
the shower does not dash against the windows 
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as showers are wont to do, but hMa in a dead, 
heavy, mystical downponring from the leaden 
skies; and they sit within, and look at each 
other, with eyes in whose depths of terror there 
are strange suggestions — or starting up, one by 
one, hasten to the door or the windows to gaza 
into the rain and into the night. All this while 
the lights are blazing in unprofitable pro- 
fusion, and Aunt Blundell nods in a great easy 
chair, and Colonel Morton has disposed himself 
comfortably on a sofa. Now and then a drowsy 
servant crosses the hall to see if anything is wan^ 
ed ; but nothing is wanted ; and the attendants, 
like the guests, steal away to fireside comers and 
fall asleep. 

There is no sleep in the eyes of the ladies of 
the Grange, but an unspeakable impatient weari- 
ness — a longing to rush out into the dreary night, 
to share at least, though they may not advance, 
the search — takes possession of them all. Then 
almost sadder than the night comes the chill, un- 
friendly dawning, with its watery mists and 
icy breath. Another day — another day — and 
Zaidee has been an entire night from home. 

By-and-by Philip, and Percy, and Bernard 
drop in from different quarters, one by one. 
Jaded, worn-out, and dispirited are they all, for 
there is not a trace, east nor west, of the lost girl. 
Philip has gathered a little band of followers a^ 
ter him. Philip has traversed miles of country 
to-night — far away to the sea-coast, where lives 
a woman who was once Zaidee's nurse, and a 
servant at the Grange — inland upon the great 
road which leads to a great adjacent town, and 
through it to other towns — ^to London and the 
world. But what would Zaidee do in the world ? 
And Philip thought he was secure of finding her 
in her old nurse's cottage ; but the woman had 
not seen Zaidee fpr four or five years, and scarce- 
ly recollected even the young Squire. PhiHp, at 
his wit's end, had at last unwillingly come home. 

What can be done 1 Mrs. Vivian walks about 
the room, still wringing her hands, and exclaim- 
ing in despair, *' How young she is — ^how inno- 
cent — how ignorant — how unacquainted with 
life ; " for Mrs. Vivian no| only grieves for Zai- 
dee lost, but with even a deeper pang for the 
oung girl abandoned to the world. All last nighty 
kirs. Vivian's mind was dismayed with thoughts 
of suicide. When she closed her eyes, it was to 
see in imagination Zaidee's motionless white 
form laid upon that little bed where Zaidee's fes- 
tival dress lies solemnly under the dawning^ 
light — and to realize the dreadful bringing home, 
not of Zaidee, but of all that remained of her. 
Now, with a changed phase of self-torture, Mrs. 
Vivian recalls those thousandfold snares, and 
temptations, and pitfalls of evil, for which her 
own inexperienced and innocent mind holds 
" the world " in horror. " It would have been 
nothing for a boy ; a boy could come to no great 
harm," said Mrs. Vivian; but Zaidee — a girl — a 
woman — God help my poor child ! " 

It is very hard and difficult to decide what can 
be done next. " We must do everything," says 
one and another ; but how to begin is the qnesK 
tion. Philip only says nothing. Philip is fever- 
ish, restless — cannot sit still or lie down, or take 
any refreshment. Aunt Blundell by this timtt 
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has had the breakfast-table arranged, and preside 
at it, full of suggestionB. Excellently well aunt 
Blnndell means ;• bat it is misery to haye a fall 
meal spread before them, when they are all so 
sidL at heart ; and Philip, for his part, thinks 
she means to torture him when she presses him 
to eat. 

" Where there is so mach confusion, Philip, it 
may be some time before yoa have a well-ordered 
meal again," says Mrs. Blundell with dignity ; 
" and you must take nourishment — it is most im- 
portant—or the frame will sink under all this 
mtigue." 

Hearing her sister-in-law speak, Mrs. Virian 
stopped behind Philip's chair, fondly put her 
hands upon his head, smoothed down his dark 
curls, and drew them back to kiss his fair, young, 
manly brow. " Try to take something, Philip — 
try, my poor boy," said Mrs. Vivian with a tremb- 
ling voice. Philip, in his excitement and exhaus- 
tion, fairly broke down. 

" It is my fault, mother. I have driven her to 
this," said Philip, with something that sounded 
like a sob ; and starting up, he buttoned his over- 
coat closely over his breast. "I must go — I 
cannot rest — I must seek poor Zay," said the 
young man hurriedly. " Poor Zav — ^poor child 
— she has thrown away everything for me. I must 
find her, wherever she is." 

That day passed — ^alas! and other days!^- 
weary days, weary nights — ^hours taken up and 
occupied by nothing but this search ; but no one 
had seen Zaidee Vivian, and not the faintest 
trace was to be found of where she had gone. 
Philip travelled far and near over all the coun- 
try, wrote letters, published advertisements, did 
everything that man could do, but found only a 
few tantalizing disappointments, and no Zaidee. 
Elizabeth's marriage was delayed — the whole 
domestic economy of the Grange was disturbed 
and shaken — the household kept in perpetual 
agitation by varying hopes and fears ; — ^but still 
^ilip had not found Zaide^, and the expectation 
of finding her lessened day by day. 

CHAFTES XXXIV.— GUILT. 

Whatever might be the ordinary character of 
Mrs. Green's effusions of susceptibility, there 
could be no doubt that her fainting fit, on the 
night of Zaidee's disappearance, was genuine and 
sincere. Poor Angelina was a very coward ; she 
dared not for her life rise up and say that she 
had the clue for which every one looked in vain. 
She trembled under her husband's eye with a 
secret terror. Fear, the strongest passion of the 
weak, overpowered Angelina. Secrecy and guilt 
are so near akin that the one is apt at all times 
to feel like the other. And if the Curate's wife 
had been the kidnapper of Zaidee, she could not 
have been more overwhelmed with terror of dis- 
covery. The good Curate, much annoyed and 
discomfited by her swoon, softened to see the real 
distress of his^ tender-hearted bride. She was so 
visibly afraid of him' too, that bis honor was 
piqued to justify himself. "Why, Lina, you 
makean ogre of me," said Mr. Green, with sun- 
dry grimaces of discomposure. "Ton might 
have chosen a better time to faint, I confess. 



When all the Vivians stood it out, what was it to 
you ? But I don't intend to make any lecture. 
Come along. Lina I are you really ill, now ? 
the girl crembles like a leaf. What was Zaidee 
Vivian to you ? Well, PU not say that, if it vexes 
you. If I had ever thought you cared so mach 
for that child ! " 

" Oh, Mr. Green ! don't speak to me," sobbed 
Angelina. 

*'I won't till you can hear reason," said the 
straightforward John. And he took his sensitive 
wife under his arm and trudged her away down 
the stormy pathway froA the Grange. But he 
felt her tremble so, as she clung to him— -he heard 
such a sound of suppressed tears and sobbing in 
the lulls of the wind — that the Curate could not 
keep his resolution. "^What is it all about, 
Lina? asked Mr.i Green, facing round against 
the wind, and loroking at her in dismay. Mr. 
Green could see only a shrinking figure and veit 
ed face, but could not perceive the terrified ex- 
pression — the weak despair, in Angelina's eye. 
''You can't think that Zaidee is lost? You 
can't think it possible that a girl of her age, 
knowing nothing, should be able to elude Philip 
Vivian and the strict search he will make? 
Dry your eyes, Lina ; don't be such a little foot 
As sure as we are going home to-night, Zaidee 
wjl come by-and-by — ^no fear." 

Angelina 'listened — ^made a shivering, tremu- 
lous response — she hoped so — and went on with 
her husband in silence, afraid to awake his 
suspicions by another word. She might have 
saved herself at least this fear, for Mr. Green 
lumbered on, the soul of rude sincerity, who 
neither knew deceit nor suspected it; nor even 
in his wildest imaginations could the Curate 
have, fancied her inculpated in such a^ mystery 
as Zaidee's escape. 

A sleepless night was this for Angelina. If 
Zaidee did come back — if Zaidee was found in 
Mrs. Bisbrowe^s, recommenced by Mrs. Green, 
what would Mrs. Green's husband — what* would 
all the world say ? And if Zaidee never came 
back, what a secret was this lying night and day 
on Angelina's heart I Would it be better to make 
up her mind boldly ; and confess the truth at 
once? Perhaps so; but the Curate looked so 
severe, so determined in the pale morning light, 
that his wife only shranl^ into a corner and cried. 
What could she do ? 

She took the usual expedient of cowardice, in 
the first place. She waited — ^waited day after 
day, in nervous expectation of hearing that Zai- 
dee had been found — or, with still darker terror, 
dreading that Zaidee, being found, had sought 
for herself some other means of conclusion than 
the pool under Briarford Hill. Living thus, from 
day to day, in a state of nervous expectation and 
suspense, the poor foolish wife of the Curate foil 
ill at last. Angelina was rather glad than other- 
wise of the excuse thus given her for fairly tak- 
ing her bed and shutting herself up ; but lying 
all dav long thinking of this oppressive secret, 
brought her not a whit nearer a settlement of it 
And day passed after day, but Zaidee Vivian was 
not found. 

Mrs. Green's illness continued so long that it 
procured her the unnsnal honor of a ^ from 
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Mil. Wybmh. The Yicaress came in to An- 
gelina's dim Ded-chamber, a rery mass of shawls 
and wrapping's. Angelina's bed-chamber was 
not only doady wi|Ji drawn onrtains and closed 
blinds, but was somewhat chill besides* and by 
no means comfortable. Something of the effect 
which a bright fire might have pr(]dnced, the Yi- 
sion of M». Wyborgh gaye; but Angelina 
scarcely yentored to torn her pale face from 
the wall to answer the inqaines of the Yi- 
earess. 

'' No, not a word can one hear of that poor 
darling ^et," said kind Mrs. Wybargh; "and 
my blessmg on her this day, wherever she may- 
be. What should make her wise>at her age ? Pu 
never say it was wise of Zaidee to nm 
away j bat well I know it was all the love at 
her heart." 

Angelina made no answer. She had mnch 
ado to keep herself from a weak passion of 
tears. 

" I hear t^ all say it was wrong of Zaidee, " 
continued the Vicaress. " Ne'er a one of you all 
but blames her; but I'll never cast a stone at 

S)u, Zaidee dear — ^never an evil word will I say. 
lessings on them was so good to the motherless 
child, and blessings on the orphan that had it in 
her heart to lose herself for them. I'd give half 
of Briarford," said^Mrs. Wybureh with anima- 
tion, " to hear the child was ssJe ; but Td not 
thank any one to teU me where she was — ay, dear 
heart, for all I like her well." 

" Oh, -Mrs. Wyburgh, will you tell me why ? ". 
eried Angelina, anxiously. 

" My dear, I'd be bound to tell," said the Vi- 
earess, " to let Philip and the lady know, and be- 
tray the innocent lamb. 'Tis God takes care of 
such. She'll never come to harm in the world ; 
but do you think I'd be the one to balk her good- 
will and the love in her heart ? So that's why I 
wouldn't listen to hear where she was." 

" Mrs. Wyburgh," said Angelina, with great 
humility, " I want to tell you something. I have 
kept it a secret, because of what she said. I have 
never told Mr. Green j and I am afraid — ^I can- 
not help it—I am so much afraid to leU him 
now." 

Mrs. Wyburgh interrupted the confession by a 
motion of her hand. " Tell it to him before you 
tell it to me. My dear, you are young ; you must 
make^ a good beginning; and sure, of every 
one in the world, there's none has the same 
right as he." 

"But I am afraid; oh, Mrs. Wyburgh, I am 
afraid," said the helpless Angelina. 

"Five-and-twenty years," said the Vicaress, 
reckoning upon her dimpled fingers, " I've been 
the nearest friend to Richard, and he to me. Do 
you think one of us was ever afraid to tell a thing 
to the other 1 My dear, if we had, we'd never 
have been here. I could not do a thing myself 
did not know ; no more could I with Richard, 
though he's a man as well deserves to b&- feared 
as any in this world ; but I'd as soon have thought 
of fearing daylight as fearing Richard. Take 
thought of it, you poor'child — you've got no one 
to look to you. What should you be afraid of? 
The man's your own — didn't you make choice of 



him ? And I wouldn't bnild op secreli, if I weie 

you, between him and me." 

" Indeed, I am sure I cannot tell what to do,** 
said Mrs. Green, half weeping between offenco 
and real distress. 

"Poor soul, doesn't he see through you, out 
and out?" sighed Mrs. Wyburgh, under her 
breath, impatient with the weakling before her. 
" But, my dear, you had best tell him, " she 
said, with much seuf-restraint, expressing herself 
aloud. 

And Angelina courageously made up her mind 
to try. W hen her husband came to her discon- 
solate bedside that same evening, the invalid be- 
gan by telling him of Mrs. Wyburgh's visit " It 
is hard to understand her sometimes," said An- 
gelina, with a great palpitation at the heart. '' She 
said to-day she would be glad to hear that Zai- 
dee was safe, but not where she was — ^if, indeed, 
any one could know." 

" I'll tell you what, Lina," said the Curate, 
somewhat sternly, " if / knew any one that was 
in the secret, I'd not only compel Uiem to tell, 
but shut them out for ever from any kind ofifioes 
of mine. I could never forgive any one in hia 
right senses for aiding, in such a mtal project^ 
this wild foolish girl." 

Angelina shrank, terror-stricken ; her lips grew 
pale, her breast heaved, but fear gave her a power 
of self-restraint quite unusual to her. She had 
not strength to tell her secret; but she had 
strength, by a most heroical effort, to keep in her 
tears and subdue every expression of her true 
state of mind. Good Mr. Green went off imme- 
diately to his study, frowning at the very possi- 
bility of Zaidee's secret being known to any one 
and remaining unrevealed. Meanwhile Zaidee's 
secret remained heavy like a stone on his wife's 
apprehensive heart. Human creatures know 
so little of each other — ^he never for an instant 
suspected her. 

CHAPTBB XXXY.^-GHAKGSD DATS. 

The spring comes chill, with its lengthening 
pale days, upon the Grange — young buds are 
struggling into life on the wind-tossed trees — 
and the sunsets soften out of their wintry red into 
a tracery of gold — ^but the time of crocuses and 
primroses is not yet. The white-cheeked Christ- 
mas rose, and the melancholy little vestal snow- 
drop—impersonation of this pallid season — are 
all the flowers which even Mrs. Vivian's shelter- 
ed flower-garden can produce in honor of Eliza- 
beth's wedding-day. Postponed from week to 
week, and from month to month, the time has at 
last arrived for this great family event. To-mor- 
row, if it be the windiest March morning that 
ever blew in Cheshire, cannot delay any &nger 
this interrupted bridal. We are on the eve, too, 
of other goings away, and there is little rejoicing 
among us to-night. 

Captain Bernard has the place of honoi; beside 
Mrs. Vivian in this great bright drawing-room, 
which cannot look anything but checnul and 
homelike. Bernard ^forton is past his first 
youth, and has never been so handsome as Mr 
rowis. An unmistakable ardor an^ glow of 
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iemperament are in his deep dark eyes and sun- 
burnt face ; but it is ardo^ restrained and kept 
in subiection by a will and character stronger 
than Itself. Bis young brothers-in-law and* sis- 
ters-in-law do not quite understand Captain Ber- 
nard ; he is a little too mature and full-grown a 
man for their youthful comprehension; and 
Percy, irritable and wayward, who admires and 
adores his beautiful sister with the fervor of a 
poet, and the affectionate tenderness of a younger 
brother, chafes at Captain Bernard's good sense, 
and vows he is not worthy of Elizabeth. Eliza- 
beth herself only smiles, as Bernard would smile 
if he heard these words. These two, who are by 
no means like, do yet perfectly understand each 
other, and there is no cloud upon the confidence 
with which they look forward to their new 
life. 

Except in the extreme simplicity of her dress, 
there is no change upon Elizabeth. Only on& 
ornament breaks the undecorated plainness of the 
bride's costume, and that is Zaidee's little gold- 
chain, which Elizabeth says she will never lay 
aside till Zaidee is found. There is something 
admirably harmonious and in keeping in these 
plain garments of Elizabeth's. She is no longer 
a' girl, to shrink with shy confusion from the kind 
glances round her — ^but a woman, simple, humble, 
esteeming every other better than herself, Elizar 
beth sits composed and silent behind her mother, 
ready to enter with sweet gravity and thoughtful- 
ness into her altered lot. ' 

Much diflferent is Margaret, working with 
nervous haste at the table, not only grieved, but 
wounded to the heart. Margaret's eye swims 
with unshed tears, and a heat of petulant and 
passionate feeling is over all her face. She 
cannot work fast enough, or move about with 
sufficient rapidity, to cheat the pain at her heart ; 
and her heart is not softened, but irritated by 
her grief. A certain acrimony, even, has stolen 
into poor Margaret's tones. Slie is bitterly 
ashamed of herself, and overpowered with mor- 
tification and self-reproach ; but she cannot sub- 
due the strength of passion, which assumes this 
character — she cannot keep down the heat and 
flush of injury, of shame and disappointment, 
which bums at her heart night and day. 

Sophy sits apart unoccupied, patting with her 
foot upon the carpet, beating upon the palm of 
one hand with the fingers of the other. Sophy 
is going over, in anticipation, all the events of 
to-njorrow — realizing how Elizabeth will look in 
her bride's dress — wondering how she herself 
will become her costume as bridesmaid. Sophy 
cannot keep herself from being interested, from 
being a little excited, and from no small share 
of pleasurable expectation ; yet Sophy sighs for 
Zaidee, and puts her hand upon her heart, where 
there is a pain and a vacancy, as she thinks, 
since ever her companion went away. Poor 
Zay I where is she now 1 — ^where can she be to- 
night? And it will be well for Sophy if her 
meditations do not end in a fit of tears. 

But Sophy is conscious of the presence of Aunt 
Blundell — Margaret is angrily conscious of it — 
and even Philip and Percy make some small 
sacrifices in acknowledgment of their relative's 
eye. Mrs. Blundell's forces are in no wise 
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abated by " what she has come through." She 
still finds it possible to bear her sister Vivian's 
misfortunes with, exempla^j resignation, and to 
set a good example to the young people. Sit- 
ting with a basket before her, full of snowy rib- 
bons, Mrs. Blundell is making wedding-favors ; 
and the rustle of her dress each time she moves 
her arm, the demonstration with which she 
threads her needle, the sigh with which she adds 
every completed ribbon to the heap, keep every 
one mformied of her proceedings. Mrs. Blundell 
sits with great state in a great chair, the easiest 
in the room; but it is hard to calculate how 
much the presence of Mrs. Blundell sits heavy 
upon the minds of the assembled family here. 

Philip has a book before him, but is not read- 
ing; and no one, save Aunt Blundell, has a word 
to say. Philip's hand, supporting his head", 
glimmers out of the mass of hair which droops 
over it — ^Philip's eye looks far into space, as the 
eye of youth is wont to do ; but meditation has 
ceased to be a favorite exercise with Philip. 
These few months have carried the youth entire- 
ly out of the region of dreams. The actual 
world, wherein, as into a desert, his poor little 
cousin has plunged and lost herseIC for him — 
the real toils and hardships by which he must 
seek his fortune— are present to Philip's eyes. — 
He might have ifved and died a very good Squire 
of Briarford — might have deliberated over the 
commonplace changes of his peaceful life — and 
been slow, and sure^ and steady, as ever country 
gentleman was. But necessity has stirred the 
young man out of the calm roufine of living, and 
plunged him into life : and Zaidee has helped to 
form the character which was her own childish 
ideal of man. Prompt to do, and quick to dis- 
cern — strong against fatigue, and patient in the 
very front of hopelessness — the search which be 
pursued so earnestly has made Philip Vivian. — 
He has been at school while he has been follow- 
ing the track of the lost child ; and now that 
the search seems hopeless, Philip is about to 
make his start in life. 

Last of all the family group—save Percy, who 
sits yonder in a comer, in the dark, observing 
them all — is Mrs. Vivian, who, much unlike her 
wont, sits idle in her great chair, holding in her 
hand a white handkerchief, which she occasion- 
ally presses upon her eyes, perhaps to keep tears 
from falling, perhaps only to relieve som«' pain 
in them. Elizabeth is to be married aiul go 
away to-morrow; and throughout this whole 
great house there is a want of Zaidee — ^a visible 
void and empty place ; and a perpetual aching 
in Mrs. Vivian's kind heart brings the orphan 
before her — brings before her, her own ill-advised 
and hasty words. If Zaidee had been here, in this 
room and at home as of old, the chances are ten 
to one that, bestowed in some out-of-the-way 
corner, you never would have observed Zaidee; 
yet it is strange how vividly every one who enters 
here feels she is gone. 

In the mean time, when all are so silent, Mrs. 
Blundell, the chorus of the family drama, runs 
on in an explanatory monologue — a recitative, 
familiarly revealing the history of the time. 

" I wonder, for my part, if I had not come 
yesterday, who wonld have thought of providing 
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Ihese ? '^ said Mrs. Blundell, as she deposited an- 
other wedding-favor upon the heap. " No doubt 
every one is very much occupied, but it is always 
my principle to neglect nothing — especially to 
preserve all the ordinary decorums at such a 
time as this ; for nothing can look worse, I 
* assure you, than excessive feeling. Philip, when 
do you go away 1 " 

** Next month, aunt," answered Philip, starting 
to hear himself addressed. 

*' I never object to India," said Mrs. Blundell. 
** Everything has such a tinge of wealth, I 
suppose, that comes from the east ; and it does 
not matter very much what one does there, so 
long as one grows rich. Of course," continued 
Aunt Blundell, in her character of example — 
" of course you understand me that I could never 
mean any one to do anything improper, or un- 
becoming a gentleman, even so far away,* but 
business loses its vulgarity : an Indian merchant 
is not a trader, but a nabob. And Sir Francis 
really advises you to turn your thoughts to com- 
merce? That is what your mother tells me, 
Philip " 

Withmn effort Philip roused himself to an- 
swer. •' If I can rise in the service of the Com- 
pany, I will ; but if I cannot, aunt, or the pro- 
gress is too slow. Sir Francis introduces me to 
his friends, and to that Prince among them who 
helped himself to his fortune, and bids me hesi- 
tate at nothing which comes to my hand. I do 
not see, indeed," said Philip, coloring slightly, 
" why I should hesitate to do what Sir Francis 
Vivian did." 

" Sir Francis Vivian represents the younger 
branch," said Mrs. Vivian j •• but you, Philip, are 
the head of the house." 

"I have heard my sister Vivian say this a 
hundred times. What does it matter, when there 
is nothing but the empty honor — the title and 
no more?" said Mrs. Blundell; "but you, 
Philip, are a mere Quixote. The Grange is 
yours by nature, in the first place ; and even if it 
was not, what is to be done wit^ it, now that 
Zaidee is gone ? Why should the estate be lost 
and yourself banished, while there is no claimant 
of the lands ? Don*t speak to me. I would let 
the child have all when she came to claim it. — 
Poor little foolish thing, I would look for her 
too ; but I would not throw up everything, and 
leave the country, as you intend to do?' 

" I leave the country to make my fortune," 
said Philip with a monjientary smile; "and 
banished or not, aunt Blundell, the Grange is no 
. longer mine. If 1 could have accepted it in any 
case, I should have taken it from Zaidee — poor 
Zaidee, who has lost herself for love of us ; and I 
would gladly stay to find my dear little cousin," 
continued the young man, with a slight faltering ; 
" but I have done all I can do, and I leave the 
matter in Bernard's hands. My mother will stay 
here at home till Zaidee is found — and after 
Zaidee is found, to take care of her, I hope. As 
for Percy and I, we are travelling paladins— we 
must go forth to the wars." 

Sophy, from her seat apart, echoed this last 
word with an audible sob. There was a dead 
silence after it ; and even Mrs. Blundell put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 



** Percy too 1 " said the worldly but not unfeel* 
ing aunt. "I cannot say that you are not right, 
but I am sorry with all my heart. Ah, Elizabeth, 
my love ! I congratulate you ; but I am sure, 
for all the rest, those who go away and those 
who stay— I have no choice but to grieve for 
them." 

Though this was not very consolatory, no one 
made any response to it. Mrs. Vivian shed some 
tears secretly behind her handkerchief; Sophy 
sobbed at intervals, restraining herself with all 
her might ; while Margaret sat fiercely working 
by the table, heated and angry and miserable, 
defying herself and all the world. All the world 
seemed to Margaret personified in aunt Blun- 
dell, and she chafed under the intolerable scrutiny 
of these observing eyes. 

They were glad all of them to part for the 
night ; but when Elizabeth passed into her mo- 
ther's dressing-room for one last hour of tender- 
est » intercourse, full of tears and pain, yet not 
unhappy, and Sd^hy stole softly after her, to sit 
at Mrs. Vivian's feet and share the interview, 
Margaret, forlorn and miserable, stood in the 
dark alone, and looked out upon those dreary, 
melancholy roads, whence no passenger ever 
came. They stretched away before her into the 
misty horizon, so vacant and bare of life— paths 
which no one ever seemed to tread ; and Mar- 
garet softened out of her resentful mood, think- 
ing of herself forsaken and of Zaidee as lost.— 
To-morrow Elizabeth must go away a bride ; by- 
and-by another to-morrow must carry Philip and 
Percy forth " into the wars ; " and then, alas for 
the dead and solitary life which would remain 
to the dwellers in the Grange ! These youths 
could fight open-handed with their evil fortune, 
and Zaidee — poor Zaidee — ^had fled from hers ; 
but Margaret, in the martyrdom of her woman- 
hood, could neither fight nor fly. 

She went awa^ drearily to her own room.— 
Sermo was lying m the vacant passage, so much 
like one who no longer cared where he threw 
himself to rest, that Margaret's heart was touch- 
ed. " Poor Sermo, the day is changed even for 
you ! " she said as she stooped to caress him, 
and softening tears fell upon Sermo's face — 
Then her door was closed ; the door was closed 
in Mrs. Vivian's room ; darkness and silence 
and sleep reigned in the Grange, where there 
was much sadness, much anxiety, much trouble, 
but still a home. 

But out of doors those solitary roads stretch- 
ed away into the misty sky — out of doors the 
moonlight, lying white upon the country, made 
a deep mystery of shadow on every hand, and a 
wistful wind crept to and fro, and a whisper ran 
among the trees. Alas for the wayfarer, forlorn 
and solitary, in this world of silence ! The red 
cross hangs afloat in the silvery air which streams 
into Zaidee's vacant room, and the room is sol- 
emnly undisturbed and sacred to her memory; 
there is not a piece of furniture displaced, and 
everything silently suggests and calls for the 
wanderer. But Zaidee is gone away no one can 
tell where — a loney traveller on the highways at 
the world. 
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PABT v.— BOOK II. 
CHJLPTEB I. — BEDFOBD PLACE. 

In the front drawing-room are a group of 
ladies, some of them shawled and furred to the 
orthodox necessities of a tondon winter ; some 
of them in careful morning-dress, expectant of 
visitors. The room is moderately well-sized, 
with three tall windows, draped in drab-colored 
damask, with shadowy white curtains within. 
Before one window is a broad low " squab ; " 
before another a little table bearing a vase of 
colored glass, and a bouquet of Covent Garden 
flowers. Everything here savors of " town," and 
you could no more imagine these camellias and 
geraniums arranged by other hands than those 
of the professional bouquet-makers, than you 
could fancy Mrs. Disbrowe's drawing-room table 
with its many ornaments, or her chandelier and 
chimney-glass, to be home work. On a fiftnall 
chiffonier at one side of the room, dimly spark- 
ling with its plate-glass back, and reflecting the 
moving figures before it, stands another vase of 
flowers » something worse for the wear; and a 
profusion of bits of " fancy work,*' scattered over 
the room, declare the presence of young maiden- 
hood in this very comfortable, but not very bright 
apartment, where all the chairs are drab, and 
where everything is made the most of, from the 
pretty embroidered cushion which embellishes a 
dim sofa, to the little ornamental foot-mat which 
hides a hole in the carpet. The folding-doors 
are open which divide the front from the back 
drawing-room, and in the door- way stands a set- 
tee, very odd and very easy, with tufts of green 
trimming on its drab cushions, behind which you 
can see the light entering through thS back win- 
dow, and a distant perspective of curtains and 
ottomans — still drab, Uke the rest of the apart- 
. ment — but nothing more. 

A comely middle-aged woman, with a wrinkle 
of care in her brow, is Mrs. Disbrowe, seated in 
her arm-chair, — the ample folds of her black 
satin gown sweep the carpet round her, and her 
pretty morning cap of lace and pink ribbon 
brightens up her quarter of the room like a gay^ 
picture. If Mrs. Disbrowe has a weakness for 
anything, it is this same pink ribbon, which gives 
freshness and color to her habiliments: for the 
rest, Mrs. Disbrowe's brooch is twenty years old ; 
and we dare not say how many winters have pas- 
sed over her well-preserved lace, and thrifty 
black satin gown. At this veir moment these 
, active hands of hers, which look in very pretty 
' condition in spite of their many industries, are 
busy with some delicate mending ; and there is 
not a personal extravagance about this frugal 
manager, save the bit of pink ribbon which throws 
a soft color»npon her comely cheek. 

Her daughter Charlotte, a tall, well-grown, 
well-lookiug girl, with a great deal of " way " 
upon her, stands before the fireplace, swinging 
some flowing breadths of muslin over her arm 
and in her hands. To know that Charlotte Dis- 
browe has a great many little brothers and sis- 
ters, and in her day has had a good deal to do 
' for them, you only need to look at her. A frank- 
ness of good humor and careless ease of expres- 
sion, which some people call boldness, added to a 



rapid sweeping way she has of doing everything, 
give her something of a hoydenish appearance. 
But Charlotte never was shy, and does not know 
what it is to be embarrassed, — a certain steady 
open freedom about her, makes her always self- 
possessed and at her ease. She. has never been 
afraid of her own voice all her life, nor hesitated # 
to laugh or to cry when the impulse was upon 
her, and though her careless ease of manner may 
now and then jar unpleasantly on sensitive feel- 
ings, the good-humored girl never means to 
wound any one, and would prefer doing a good 
turn to a bad one any day. But this young lady 
carries her scorn of sentiment rather farther than 
is quite consistent with tenderness of heart. A 
breezy lightsome summer morning, fresh and 
gay, is Miss Disbrowe's youth ; but there is no 
dew for the sun to glimmer in ; the earth is dry 
about her, and wants the genial softness of spring 
showers. 

The visitors are young ladies of Miss Dis- 
browe's own standing, "and a mamma not quite 
so comely as the mistress of tljis house. These 
young people are all well looking girls, fashion- 
able, up to the maik of Bedford Place, easy and 
careless, and a little loud, with unexceptionable 
gloves, and floating ribbons, and fresh unsullied 
dress, eager in their talk, rapturous in their com- 
mendations, extravagant in their dislike, yet 
good girls in their way, if you make due allow- 
ance for the total want of veneration for any 
thing or any person, which is part of their charac- 
ter. 1 6u think, perhaps, this rattle of talk would 
be hushed or subdued if a few older people, less 
indulgent than these good mammas, were present 
to hear : not so — the youngest among them would 
flirt with her friend's grandfather, could the good 
old gentleman be introduced here, and makes no 
more account of her own mother's presence, or 
the respect due to it, than if the said mother 
were but a newly emancipated school-girl like 
herself. 

A couch at the farther window is strewn with 
bridal finery, the pretty necessities of the trous- 
seau. Though she is the bride, Charlotte is as 
easy and unconcerned in her blushing honors as 
that little sister from the nurseiy, who peers 
about, pulling these pretty robes by the comer, 
and examining with a child's curiosity. Char- 
lotte stands swinging the muslin for her new 
dressing-gown over her arm, and speaking in a 
tolerably high pitched voice over the head of 
little Marian Maurice, to Helen Maurice at the 
other end of the room. The mammas make 
their conversation more quietly, seated together, 
but this is what Miss i)isbrowe says : — 

" Yes, Edward sadly wants to have it over. 
All this fuss and trouble puts him out, he says. 
/ don't mind it, — ^but then one can't delay for 
ever, and now that mamma is settled with a go- 
verness, it may as well be now as at another 
time," 

" Oh, are vou settled with a governess 1 Who 
is it, Charlotte ? " cried the intermediate sister 
of the three Misses Maurice. 

" Well, it's— I declare I can't tell," broke off 
Charlotte, abruptly and with a laugh. "If's a 
girl— but it's not exactly what you could call " a 
youngperson " either, and I can't make it out at 
all. What did you say, mammal" ^ 
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" Toa had better send Minnie out of the room 
before yon say any more aboat thq^ new gover- 
ness," said Mrs. Disbrowe. 

"Why?" said Charlotte, opening her blue 
eyes wider j " I am not afraid of Minnie telling, 
and I don^t mean to say any ill of her besides. 
And I don*t knew any ill either," continued the 
young lady more (|uietly ; " she looks very odd, 
and she^s not at all handsome — I think that is 
but the strange thing is, 



quiet right and proper ; 
that sh^s only a child." 



" Oh, I remember, we had once a very young 
governess," said Helen Maurice, pinching a lace 
trimming after a fashion which the bride by no 
means approved, ** and I never saw any one so 
eager to have us learn, either at home or at school. 
You recollect Miss Ashley, Jane ? " 

" Yes— we never minded her," said Jane laco- 
nically. 

^* I daresay Minnie and the rest will not mind 
this one either," said Helen, composedly picking 
at the braid of Charlotte's future travelling dress. 
" If I should have a hundred children, I should 
never have them taught at home " 

•* I. wish mamma would send me to school," 
said Minnie. " Charlotte had masters for every- 
thing, and I wonder why I should only have a 
governess — ^fancy me minding Miss Francis ! I 
am sure she is afraid of me." 

This redoubtable young lady was eleven years 
old, and the next eldest girl of the family. 

'" Well, never mind the governess. Are you 
sure to be married on Tuesday, Charlotte ? " ask- 
ed Marian Maurice. " You will not change your 
mind?" 

" No— I suppose so," said the bride, stooping 
her head a little, and vacantly counting the folds 
of her muslin. " But, " continued Charlotte, in 
the same breath, disposing summarily of this 
momentarv shade of bashfulncss, *' you never told 
me — are yx)u all to be dressed alike ? " 

" Well, Helen has pink ribbons and I have 
blue, and Marian will have nothing but white 
roses," said Jane Maurice ; " but we are all the 
same except that How siJly to ask, Charlotte 1 
as if you had not seen what we were to 
wear." 

"Bridemaids do not require to be dressed 
alike," said Helen, " I am sure at Fanny Allen's 
wedding there were all the colors of the rainbow. 
Charlotte, come and try this bonnet on. Isn't it 
pretty ? When I am married, I shall have mine 
made just so." 

" When I am married, I shall have mine in 
the fashion," said the promising Minnie. " You 
will all be old women then, whatever you 
do." 

Tncautioiisly coming within range of her sis- 
ter's hand as she spoke, Minnie was fitly re- 
warded by a smart stroke, which reddened her 
white shoulders under her pinafore, but elicited 
nothing more than a little cry of defiance. This 
was«Cfaarlotte's mode of keeping discipline in her 
late dominions. 

" If / was your mamma," said Helen Maurice, 
whose perad ventures were all in this vein, "1 
should certainly send you to school." 

" Then I wish you were my mamma ! " cried 
Umnie. "Miss Francis! why, little Lucy Moore 



is as old as she is. I will never get my lessons 
to her j she is not much bigger than me ! " 

" Where does she come from, then, or how did 
Mrs. Disbrowe hear of her, Charlotte ? " asked 
Marian Maurice. 

" It was Angeline Roberts, who was at school 
with us, you remember, Helen," said Charlotte : 
"she married a curate in the country, and I 
wrote to her — I might have known she was al- 
ways sillyr— so she sent us this little girl." 

" How provoking ! But can't you send her back 
again ? " said Jane. 

" I would never trust my children with a person 
who had no experience," said Helen Maurice with 
dignity. 

" I am sure, if I were you, I should wait till I 
had some," said Charlotte, worn out of patience 
with her friend's careless fingers, which continued 
assiduously to pick at the braid of her dress ; and 
drawing herself up with the superior importance 
belonging to herself, almost a married lady, 
" Mamma ought to know what she requires, and 
she thinks this little girl will do." 

Just then Marian Maurice put her arms round 
Charlotte, and her own sister Jane, and drew 
them nearer to the sofa with its load of pretty 
things. " Don't speak so loud," said this girl, 
who was gentler-hearted than her companions. 
" I see .some one in the back drawing-room — a 
strange dark girl: is not that Miss Francis? 
Charlotte, dear, don't let her hear us speak 
of her ; it is not her fault if she is so young." 

And there were so many delightful collars and 
capes and handkerchiefs, so many mysterious 
under-garments, invisible to profane eyes at or- 
dinai'y seasons, but exhibited in all their delicate 
workwomanship at this, tO examine and com- 
mend ; and Helen had to repeat so often that 
this and that were the very things she should 
have " when she was married," and Jane had ^so 
many improvements to suggest, and Marian *so 
many comments to make, that it was not difficult 
to forget the new governess. Meanwhile, a pair 
of dark eyes glanced upon this group from be- 
hind the drab settee with its green trimmings- 
tearless shining eyes, moved with neither grief 
nor anger, and only keenly observant, because it 
was their nature so to be. These eyes made no 
envious criticism, and neither sympathized nor 
condemned ; but simply, out of ^heir own differ- 
ent sphere, and far-away abstracted existence, 
looked forth, and looked on. 

CHAPTER II.— MBS. DISBROWE. 

It is not to be supposed that Mrs. Disbrowe is 
by any means an incompetent person, or an over- 
indulgent mother, by the prima facie evidence of 
her daughter's independent manners. Just such 
a young lady as Charlotte was " Muama " her- 
self in her day, and softened and monified as she 
has become in her matronhood, she has yet no 
fault to find with the bearing of her eldest hope. 
But uncontrolled as Charlotte seems, the rems 
of this household are in a firm and unhesitating 
hand. There is no sort of devotion to each other 
between this mother and daughter. Mrs. Dis- 
browe is comparatively young herself, and ha* 
far too many personal objects in life to identify 
herself overmuch with her daughter i while Char- 
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lotte on her part sets up an nneqaivocal equality, 
and is not aware that she owes respect which is 
not looked for at her hands. With this easy 
amount of affection and indifference, they make 
a very good mother and daughter after their 
fashion ; and the eyes of neither being much en- 
lightened by the clear-sightedness of love, Mrs. 
Disbrowe finds no fault with Charlotte, and 
Charlotte is very well contented with ** mam- 
ma." 

It is Mr. Disbrowe's profession to be a lawyer, 
and it is Mrs. Disbrowe's, profession to be Mr. 
Disbrowe's wife. To this business she has been 
trained, and she discharges its duties most con- 
scientiously. Also this lady is too sensible not 
to be kind-hearted in a measure: her servants 
are not oppressed, and her poor little nursery- 
governess, putting feelings out of the question, 
has no great cause to tremble. Mrs. DisbroWe's 
temper is moderately equable ; her judgment is 
tolerably trustworthy — ^she would be shocked •to 
find her daughter's room in extreme disorder, or 
her dress less handsome than her companions'. 
Charlotte's mind, however, is her own affair — ^her 
mother does not find it necessary to take any 
supervision of that ; but, notwithstanding, Mrs. 
Disbrowe is a good mother, a good wife, the re- 
spectahle mistress of a most respectable house- 
hold. Thrift and economy are the Lares and 
Penates of Bedford Place. Mrs. Disbrowe would 
rather be guilty of a small sin than be thought 
poor ; but she would rather be thought poor than 
extravagant. True, she can be liberal with a 
good grace when occasion is, and even profuse 
when there is any end to be served by it, and is 
never mean nor parsimonious at any time; 
but in her heart of hearts Mrs. Disbrowe is 
thrifty, and not only needs but loves all frugal 
arts. 

^'What is the use of speaking so much of 
Miss Francis ? " said Mrs. Disbrowe, when her 
visitors were gone. "I daresay she is not so 
young after all ; so many people look younger 
thanthev really are j — ^I did, myself, before I was 
married.' 

"I suppose you must have been grown up 
when you were married, mamma," said Charlotte. 
" Such an idea ! — it is not that she looks young- 
she looks a mere child ! " 

" Nevertheless, young ladies, I intend to try 
her," said the mother decisively. " You need not 
think I shall bear any nonsense, Minnie ; how- 
ever. Miss Francis is not wmr governess, she is 
only for the nursery. If she is a mere child, it is 
^at foolish friend of yours, Charlotte, who is to 
blame. It is extremely provoking when one 
thinks of it-— why did she undertake your com- 
mission at all ? " 

"So you are annoyed, mamma, after all!" 
exclaimed Charlotte. "I will not say a word 
now — only, why don't you send her home 
again ? " 

" Lottie," said the worldly mother, melting in- 
to the kindly woman, *'it is not so sure that she- 
has a home, poor little orphan child : I should 
not wonder if her aunt ill-treated her \ at all 
events I know she would rather starve than go 
back—she told me so. Ask Angelina who her 
aunt is, by the way, the next time yon write ; 
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and this little girl is very modest and quiet, and 
I am pleased she does not undertake a great deal, 
and she wants no salary. She will be no ex- 
pense to us, and no trouble. Yes, I shall give 
Miss Francis" a fair trial." 

" I wonder what is her Christian name," said 
Charlotte ; ^* it looks so odd to call a child like 
this, Miss."* 

" There's a Z on her handkerchiefs," said Min- 
nie — ^^ such a pretty one, worked in gold thread, 
with a little wreath round it ; and when I asked 
her if she could do that, she said * No,' and turn- 
ed away her head, and I think she was near cry- 
ing. You don't think she looks like a Jewess, do 
you, mamma? for I can't remember any name 
that begins with Z but Zillah, and that is a Jew- 
ish»name." 

" I think she told me her name was Elizabeth," 
said Mrs. Disbrowe; "but you shall call her 
Miss Francis, Minnie,— do you hear? so it does 
not matter much to you what she is called at 
home. What are you going to do with that 
muslin, Charlotte ? — you have only til^Saturday, 
recollect ; I expect everything to be ready then ; 
and your dress will not make itself, yon may be 
certain." 

. " Well, /can't do it, mamma," said Charlotte, 
pouting *, " there is always something to look af- 
ter—one can't be in fifty places at the same time 
— and I want it so much too. Poor me, all my 
things are so useful ! I have not a pretty mor- 
ning dress to come to breakfast in, and Edward 
likes me in pink — ^he told me so." 

"Pink muslin looks pretty in November," 
said Mrs. Disbrowe : "never mind, it must be 
made, I suppose. There, now, it is past time for 
visitors. Get all ^our things away before papa 
comes home. Quick — ^Minnie will help yon: 
Mr. Disbrowe thii^s I am very foolish to indulge 
you so." 

" And I think it's the greatest comfort in life," 
muttered Charlotte, with momentary ill-humor, 
as she carried an armful of her pretty dresses to 
her o^vn room, " that I don't need to care what 
papa thinks after a week is over. Well, to think 
after Tuesday I shall never need to consult any 
one, never ask anybody's permission, alwavs do 
what I like myself— Minnie, don't you think it's 
delightful!" 

" I daresay ! " cried Miss Minnie, ironically ; 
" Edward will make you do what he likes. " Oh, 
I am sure you need not expect to have your own 
way as you had at home." 

" If he thii^ks I shall do as he likes, he is mis- 
taken," said Charlotte, reddening ; " oh no, ow 
doesn't get married for that. Be quiet, Minnie, 
I'll tell mamma of you. I saw Helen Maurice 
picking the braid off my dress, and you want to 
finish it, I think." ' 

" I wish Helen Maurice may never get mar- 
ried,'* said the malicious Minnie ; " how she does 
talk of it! Ob, listen, Charlotte ; here is mam- 
ma." 

But mamma passed by without entering, and 
happily closed the door upon herself in her own 
room. 

In mamma's sensible mind a little controveisy 
was waging. She was more annoved than she 
chose to confess with the youthfafness, of tba 
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newly-arrired governess. '* People will think I 
cannot afford abetter,'' said this prudent mother ; 
bat womanly pity and interest in the stranger 
had a strong ally and advocate in the leading 
principle of Mrs. Disbrowe's life. "I do not 
doabt in the least she will be very careful with 
the children, and then so cheap ! She will cost 
us nothing/' was the more important observation 
which succeeaed. "• Of course, I will keep her in 
the nursery ; .and she is well-mannered, and looks 
something like a lady, though she is odd and old- 
fashioned. People will think she is some poor 
relation of our own, and I don't care if it should 
be said so. Yes, I will keep Miss Francis." 

Mrs. Bisbrowe turned to her toilette. Her 
>Bvening dress was quite as thrifty and well pre- 
served as her morning one; and Charlotte's 
cloves and flowers cost as much in the year as 
her economical mamma's most expensive gowns. 
But this was from no foolish fondness or indul- 
gence. The family ruler did nothing more than 
was necessary. The credit and " standing " of 
the house of Disbrowe were quite as much at 
stake in Charlotte's ribbons as in the elder lady''s 
more ample drapery — ^the one could preserve and 
be taken care of, the other could not ; and Mrs. 
Bisbrowe, wise in her generation, knew when to 
gather in, and when to scatter abroad. 

The house was a tall London house — story 
above story, stair on stair— in which the " fami- 
ly" properly so called — to wit, tfie full-grown 
members and heads of the same, the visitors and 
friends of the house, all the people in it able to 
behave with due decorum — were interposed be- 
iween the perpetual talk of the kitchens and the 
far-off storm of the nursery. Composed and 
placid weather — the meridian of commonplace 
good behavior — was in the dining-parlor and 
drawing-rooms ; but below, cook and housemaid 
and Buttons " sat upon " Bedford Place in gene- 
ral — a committee of public safety, great in the 
doings of number three and number seven ; while 
above, a continual rattle of small musketry, with 
a great cannon booming now and then through 
the din, gave note of the infantine battalions, and 
of Nurse, their general-in-chief, who was either 
siding against one detachment in favor of an- 
other, or combating the whole refractorj' popula- 
jon with the energy and despair of a martyr. 
Mrs. Bisbrowe, standing steadily before her mir- 
ror, hears echoes of all the various noises above 
and below, of a small skirmish between Charlotte 

nd Minnie next door, and a tumultuous charge 
tf all the infantry upon the devoted representa- 
Ive of maternal rule un-stairs. " No one knows 
the care of a family," said Mrs. Bisbrowe's reve- 
rie ; but she set her cap without^disturbance, ar- 
ranged her pink ribbon, and adjusted her stom- 
acher. All very well for people to disturb them- 
selves who are new to these experiences. Mrs. 
Bisbrowe felt the reins in her hand, and did not 
care to dangle them always in the eyes of her 
unruly vassals ; so mamma went down stairs 
again with her prompt air and active step, un- 
wrinkled save for that one fold of care in her 
comely forehead — an embodiment of calm 
authority — a constitutional monarch, governing 
everybody according to her own will and plea- 
'^re, for the benefit of the house of Bisbrowe* for 



the good preservation of credit and respectabilitji 
and the general welfare of the family. Mamma, 
with the eye of a statesman, looked to the main 
realities of government, and let the little riots 
wear themselves out. 

CHAPTER III. — THE KUK8EBY. 

The nursery is a large, light, somewhat low 
apartment under the roof, with two dumpy win- 
dows, and a little room containing the third, parti- 
tioned off at one side. In.the clear light of this ear- 
ly winter day you see the bright woollen shawl 
and printed gown of Nurse, the irresponsible 
ruler of this lofty domain, full in the sunshine, as 
she turns her back to the window, and, resting 
her feet upon the fender, cosily enjoys the fire 
and her knitting. Nurse's gown is of a very gay . 
pattern, and her shawl is of a brilliant check, 
lighter than ever Celtic fancy devised for every- 
day wear; from which tokens you may under- 
stand that Nurse's disposition inclines towards 
the brightnesses of life, and that there is nothing 
sour or uncongenial in this good-humored poten- 
tate. A twinkle of that n\erry black eye of hers, 
and an exclamation from her lips, put you in pos- 
session of an another fact — to wit, that Nurse is 
Irish, with brogue enough to corrupt the Eng- 
lish of half-a-dozen nurseries. As it happens 
Mrs. Bisbrowe has few apprehensions on this 
score, and knows l^etter than to lose a trust- 
worthy and not expensive servant for the sake of 
her speech ; so this Connaught woman has ruled 
above stairs in peace and in tumult for ten years, 
and all the little Bisbrowes, of consequence, are 
learned in this kindly brogue of hers, which is 
" the Irish language " to them. 

In the centre of the square of carpet which 
covers the middle of the room, sits a little girl, 
with long strings of ringlets hanging round her 
head in a shower, and veiled entirely in a great 
pinafore, which reaches from her neck to her an- 
kles. The laudable occupation of this young 
lady is the demolishing of one of her newest toys 
— a barking dog, or rather a dog which will banc 
no more, as its pedestal has already 'been broken 
open, in a vain mvestigation for the origin of the 
sound. Sissy is a little girl of an inquiring mind, 
and can never be content with a result till she 
has searched out the cause. 

Lying at Nurse's feet, sharing with a favorite 
kitten the ample skirt of her gown, and, unseen 
by Nurse, the clue of colored larabs'-wool from 
which she knits her stocking, is a still younger 
Bisbrowe than Sissy. Master Tom has an eye 
for mischief, and a rosy little face, glowing and 
merry, brightened all day long by universal favor 
and encouragement. However squally the weath- 
er may be, above stairs or below, to others of the 
household. Tommy is the happy one upon whom 
nobody ever glooms. Not mamma, when the 
little rogue drags her freshest ribbon — not Char- 
lotte, when he pins her dress to her chair, as he 
did yesterday— not Nurse herself, did she look 
down and see what his rosy little fingers are busy 
with now. So, with happy fearlessness. Master 
Tom unwinds the worsted, and ravels it round 
his kitten's velvet paws. Pussie does not like it 
very much, and would scratch were the operator 
anvbut he: but even nussie owns the fascination 
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of merry little Tornndy Disbrowe, the pet and 
plaything of the'houSe. 

< Sitting apart with dignified composure at a 
window, with a long strip of muslin between 
them, two little girls, exactly the same height, do 
their task of hemming with varying industry, 
very busy one while, and extremely idle another. 
The light comes in brightly over these two small 
heads, with their thick clustering curls of dark 
hair, short and crisp and childlike — heads which 
seem perfect counterparts each of the others and 
a most animated conversation, carried on under 
their breath, proceeds with less intermission than 
the task. The twins of the household are seven 
years old, mature and matronly, an^ a little pru- 
dish. Mamma does not stand one half so much 
on her propriety as do Rosie and Lettie, these 
two small sisters, whom it will be prudent to call 
Rosa and liCtitia, if you would propitiate their 
favor. Tliese young ladies are heartily tired of 
hemming frills for Charlotte; yard upon yard 
have passed over their poor little pricked forefin- 
gers, and but for a strong sense of duty, Rosie 
and Lettie must have mutinied long ago. So 
the hemming goes on languidly, while the con- 
versation rises apace out of whispers into subdued 
talk, and soon into talk which forgets to be sub- 
dued; so that even these little examples of child- 
ish dignity add something to the din of sound 
which fills this well-populated apartment every 
hour of the day. 

For Harry, hve years old, spins a humming top 
on the other si de of Sissy ; and Jack, eight and a 
half, in profound and abstracted silence, w^orks 
away with a knife at a bit of wood, hoping to 
whittle a boat out of it by-and-by. Jack is very 
much too seriously occupied for speech, but Sis- 
sy's merry voice runs on in a continual current 
while she demolishes her toy. Tommy maintains 
a lively dialogue with his kitten. Harry apos- 
trophizes- his top, and Rosie and Lettie, at length 
forgetful of auditors, carry on their running con- 
versation now with perfect unrestraint, — add to 
all this the adjuration of Nurse to one another, 
the kindly grumble and pathetic appeal with 
which she keeps up her supervision of this noisy 
commonwealth, and you may fancy how many 
agreeable varieties of sound blend in the distant 
bum of the nursery, and how prudent it is of Mrs. 
Disbrowe to close her ears as she goes down the 
stair. 

" Oh, Lrttie, don't you wish our Charlotte was 
married !" says, with a profound sigh, the little 



'' We always have to be doing something," an- 
swers her more philosophical sister. " To be 
sure, hemming is so dull ; but mamma says Min- 
nie is thoughtless, and all the rest are children — 
there are only «s, Rosie, to help mamma." 
^ Somewhat comforted by this view of the sub- 
ject, Rosie resumed the needle which had been 
resting in the interval. "Minnie is idle," said 
the little monitor; "Minnie ought to be a^ 
thoughtful as us." 

The admirable dignity with which this us was 
emphasized was edifying to behold. 

" Sissy, to be sure, is quite a baby," continued 
Rosie, with lofty kindness, "but I. don't think 
when she grows up she will be more thoughtful 
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than Minnie — and boys are always useless. 
Lettie, what we shall have to do 1" 

Lettie shook her head solemnly, and under the 
influence of this mutual condolence the hemming 
proceeded with steadiness for a fall minute. 
Then the hands of the more volatile Rose once 
more dropped upon her knees. 

" We never shall go to school now," /said Ro- 
sie. " Do you think you shall like Miss Francis, 
Lettie? I do." 

" How can you tell, when we never saw her till 
Saturday ?" said the prudent sister. " I don't 
know till we begin school, but I don't think she 
can teach us like Charlotte : she might' do for 
Sissy and Harry, and little Tom, but we are not 
such children now." 

" No " — Rosie assented at once to this self-evi- 
dent proposition — " but I should like to like Miss 
Francis, Lettie," said the little woman, who was 
soft of heart, " for she looks so sad." 

" I like Miss Francis," cried Sissy, loudly. " I 
like Miss Francis, and I will learn my lessons , 
and be good, and so will Tommy ; for, Nurse, 
Miss Francis did not go to Minnie, or to Lettie, 
but she came to Tommy and me." , 

"It is because "she does not knoii, if she likes 
the little ones best," said the wise Had sedate Le- 
titia. 

" Sure, she'll like you all, every one, if you're 
good," said Nurse, the pacificator : she's no better 
than a child herself, poor soul ! but she's a woman 
to the likes of you. Ah, Master Tommy, my 
darlin', reason good, she should take to you !" 

" Nurse can't see what Tommy's doing," said 
Harry. " Who says I'll learn my lessons to Miss 
Francis 1 1 won't be taught by a woman ! Til go 
to school like other boys." 

" Oh, Master Tommy, is that the way you're 
sarvin' your poor nurse 1" cried the affiicted em- 
press of the nursery, pathetically, " and me put- 
tin' the trust in you and all ! Sure and you 
wouldn't be a wicked boy — and your own little 
socks, dbrlin' — and pussie would be as glad of a 
bit of cord any day ; give the pet your little 
dog. Miss Sissy, — you wouldn't refuse him, 
dear?;' 

But Sissy, as it happened, did refuse him, not 
having quite come to a decision herself respect- 
ing the origin of the bark, now ceased for ever. 
" My doggie won't bark any more," said Sissy 
mournfully ; " I'll not give him to Tommy. I'll 
put him away with my doll. Oh, Nurse, how 
did it go away?" 

" What, darlin' ?'' Nurse bent down from h^ 
seat to gather up her ravelled worsted, and to lis- 
ten to the little applicant. 

" The bark— the bark !" cried Sissy ; " I only 
made a hole here, and here — look, Nurse — and 
my doggie will not bark whatever I do. I can't 
see where it came from either, but he won't bark 
any more." 

" He's kilt," said Nurse solemnly, " that's what 
it is, and it's alLalong of you. Miss Sissy. What 
would come of you, child, if some one would be 
making holes to see how your voice came? 
Never mind. Tommy love ; and you, Master 
Henry, keep your whip away. I'll not have you 
frighten the darlin' child." 

•• I don't care !" cried Tommy valiantly , ** I 
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can lick him though he's big, and Sissy too — 
come on !" 

Bat Master Tommy's rosy fists were locked 
fast in Norse's hands. " The spirit of him !" 
cried that admiring guardian of the public peace ; 
' but you're all to be good — now you hear me — 
husht every one of you, and I'll tell you a tale." 

This bribe produced an immediate lull in the 
din; and even Jack paused in his weighty occn- 
«>ation to listen to Nurse, famed as a story-teller 
>«yond all praise. 

" There was oncet two little boys, and they 
lired in. a grand castle, and had lords and ladies 
serving of them night and day," said the ve- 
racious romancer, " and never ate their bread and 
milk out of less nor a golden porringer, and had 
tji© beautifullest fruit in their garden that ever 
grew, and rode upon ponies as white as milk, and 
wore silks and satins, and were the grandest in 
the land. Well an' you see there came a poor 
man to this great castle, all for to teach learning 
to the two little boys ; and oi^e said, ' I'll learn 
sure, of any one, for learning's good;' and 
another said, * He's only for the little children ; 
he shan't nejer teach me.' So the one went to 
his plays anm diversion, and the other to his 
learning and nis books. There were great lords 
to ride and play with the one, and nothing but 
this poor man for to teach the other ; and time 
went on, and time went on, till the two little 
boys grew rfp to be men. 

" Now, husht, every one of you, and hearken 
to me. One of them came to be a great king, 
with all the country under his hand; and the 
other wandered here and there, and had neither 
a house nor a rood of land, and many a day 
little enough to put in his mouth for the hunger. 
Now, you, Master Harry, tell me which was the 
king, and which was the wandering boy 1" 

Master Harry fell back behind littb Sissy, and 
gloomed at the story-teller, and made no answer. 
" I know !" cried Sissy, triumphantly ; " the good 
boy that learned his lessons was the king. Oh, 
I know — and I'll be so good, Nurse, when Miss 
Francis comes to me." 

" Is it true, Nurse— is it true ? " cried Rosie, 
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^hat should hinder it to be true, Miss Rosie, 
dear ? " said Nurse, with the air of an oracle ; 
and as she wound up her ravelled thread, the 
gracious nurse vouchsafed another tale. It does 
not answer to award anything but the truest poe- 
tic justice when your audience are children! 
Nurse knew nO other lore than that simplest sort 
which makes the gpod boy "live happy and die 
happy," and thus she invariably distributed her 
imaginary fate. 

CHAPTER IV. — X FAMILY PAKTY. 

Mrs. Disbrowe's drawing-room, where the fire 
bums brightly, and the lamp is lit upon the fam- 
ily table, is bv no means an nncheerful apart-- 
ment, spite of those trimmings of drab and green, 
which cannot choose but look faded. The chan- 
delier, solemnly erecting its seven white candles, 
unllghted, vet ready to be lit; and the broad 
mirror on tne mantel-shelf, in which the chan- 
delier Burveys itself, scatter the light pleasantly 



through the apartment, wjiich is, moreover, 
brightened up with many animated faces, as the 
family, in social kindness, take together their 
family cup of tea. Little Tommy Disbrowe, 
the central figure of the scene, lies stretched at 
his full length upon the soft warm hearth-rug, 
played with by all and sundry his seniors who 
surround him; while studious Jack eats cake 
with devotion by his mother's side, and Rosie 
and Lettie hold a synod at the corner of the fire- 
place. That good-looking youth on the sofa 
holding Sissy on his knee is Mrs. Disbrowe's eld- 
est son, the heir and hope of the house, who is 
nineteen, and wavers considerably between the 
gent and the gentleman. Leo is in his father's 
oflSce, learning his father's profession, but not 
greatly improved by the society of other youths, 
like himself, in the same dusty academia. , 

Mr. Disbrowe once upon a time was engaged 
in some business of the hapless Princess Char- 
lotte's, and so it comes that his eldest daughter 
bears her name, and that his eldest son is Leo- 
pold, though the royal godfather — if ever he 
thought of it at all — has long ago forgotten his 
name-son. To tell the truth, Mr. Disbrowe him- 
self has little memory now for the connection, 
and has even forgotten to be reminded of it by 
Leopold's Teutonic name. 

A young man of five or six and twenty, tall, 
ruddy, and fair-haired, a well looking and good- 
humored Saxon, sits by Charlotte's side, as she 
presides at the tea-table. You must not suppose 
that the young lady blushes, or is at all discom- 
posed by the near vicinity of her bridegroom, or 
the close approach of her marriage-day ; but this 
is Edward Lancaster, Miss Disbrowe's betrothed. 
The bridegroom is much at his ease, and com- 
pletely at home in the family ; and he must be a 
good fellow, you perceive, for not papa's own in- 
dulgent hand is grasped with more eagerness by 
this happy little Tom; and Rosie and Lettie 
themselves unbend, and are gracious to their new 
brother. The verdict of the children is entirely 
in favor of Edward. 

Mr. Disbrowe himself, the principal of all these 
personages, the head of the house, and origin of 
all its comfort — Mr. Disbrowe is content to be 
comfortable in his arm-chair, occupying one 
clear side of the domestic hearth. Papa's chair 
is the most luxurious of all the chairs ; his slip- 
pered feet share ihe warm rug with Tommy ; 
and in this time of family privacy he rejoices in 
the ease of a drefesing-gown, and, closing his eyes, 
takes in the kindly warmth of the fire- 
side, and the voices of his children, into his 
heart. More than this Mr. Disbrowe never 
pretends to do ; he is a very trustworthy adviser 
in his office, but a most indolent monarch at 
home. " Mamma," the household autocrat, is as 
universally referred to by her husband as by the 
smallest denizen of the nursery. Papa comes 
home to be comfortable and enjoy himself; he 
is not to be troubled by anything that savors of 
business : business is for the office, enjoyment 
for home ; so the arm-chair is wheeled every 
night into its roomy corner, the lion's share of 
the fireplace ; and the room looks bright in pa- 
pa's eyes, and he sees this circle of smiling faces, 
and steps into his slippers on these cold nights 
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with the purest sense of luxury ; while mamma, 
instead of grumbling to fill her throne alone, ap- 
proves with quiet satisfaction, and thinks Mr. 
bisbrowe a very sensible man. 

" Who do you think were here to-day 1 — ^all 
the Maurices, Leo," said Minnie, who, in a sud- 
den fit of industry, sits with a book of hierogly- 
phics before her, looping a quantity of thread 
into a mysterious spider's net, and not to be dis- 
turbed even by the bustle of tea — " Helen, and 
Jane, and Marian, talking, — oh, you should have 
heard them !" 

" Should 1 1" said Leo, carelessly 5 " would 
that have been for their benefit or mine ?" 

" Oh, Charley will tell you. Every word He- 
len Maurice said was what she should do when 
she was married," said the malicious Minnie. 
" I wish some "of you boys had been there to 
laugh at her, — ^indeed I do 1" 

" Who are * you boys,' pray ?" said Leo : " as 
for the Maurices, I'd rather have the little one, 
though there's none of them worth looking twice 
at. Here, Sissy, open your mouth, and shut your 
eyes. I say, little one, what will you do when 
you're married ?" 

" ni make Edward buy me a pretty pony," 
said Sissy promptly, " and ride all round every 
day." 

"Round where, Pussie? and what will Ed- 
ward have to do with it ?" asked the elder bro- 
-ther. 

" That is always what Charlotte says," said 
the free-spoken Sissy. 

Charlotte put up her hand hurriedly to her 
imall sister's rosy mouth, but the words were 
spoken ; the bridegroom laughed with very gay 
good-humor, and not without a little pride, and 
the bride blushed as she had not blushed that 
night. 

" Papa wants some tea," said Charlotte hur- 
riedly. " I wish you children would be quiet : 
Leo, will you attend to papa V' 

" You children, and you boys ! Upon my word, 
I am complimented," said boyish Leo, indig- 
nantly. " I say, Lancaster, isn't young Bur- 
tonshaw a friend of yours ? I saw him not long 
since, >nd he had his little cousin. Miss. Cum- 
berland, with him : now that's a nice little girl." 
" Mrs. Cumberland is very silly ; I saw her 
once with mamma," said Minnie. 

" How sad it would be for Mrs. Cumberland to 
fenow what Minnie Disbrowe thought of her !" 
said Leo, while mamma interposed with an an- 
m " hush 1"— "but I said Miss Cumberland, 
Bnrtonshaw's little cousin, a pretty -little thing 
j with long curls like gold. I don't' like your old 
misses — ^your Helen Maurices, who talk of being 
married ; a good little girl for me." 
. "Like Sissy, Leo I" said his little sitter, hold- 
*°g JP her pretty little face lovingly. 
. " Like Siasy !" said the youth, moved with 
simple affection ; "just like my Jittle sister. I 
hke Sissy best of all." 

' Tou may be sure Helen Maurice would never 
ipok at you," said Charlotte, interposing in de- 
rence of her friend. "Helen Maurice was a 
young lady when you had your first jacket— Oh, 
A recollect very well," continued the bride, for- 
gettmg that she defended, in the greater pleasure 



of having a private thrust at her chosen eompan- 
ion, " she left school a long while before I did ; 
Helen Maurice is quite an experienced person 
now." 

" Don't be ill-natured, Charlotte," said Mrs. 
Disbrowe ; " she is a very good girl, and your 
friend, and has helped you a great deal with your 
things, you know. I wish she loas married, for 
my part, as she speaks so much about It, for 
there are a great many of them at home." 

" There are more of us ! " cried Minnie. ' I 
will be Miss Disbrowe on Tuesday — I wondei if 
mamma will wish me married, — Kosie, and 
Lettie, and Sissy — all younger than I am, and 
there are only three of the Maurices. Papa, do 
you think they will wish me away ?" 

" Ask your mother, my dear," said papa pla- 
cidly. Papa, to tell the truth, was half asleep. 

"Minnie, be quiet,'* said the authoritative 
Charlotte. " Poor Miss Francis, I do pity her 
among you all." 

" She is not my governess — ^mamma said so 
at least," said Minnie ; " you need not pity her 
for me." 

" Where is Miss Francis 1" said Leo. " What 
do you do with her, mother ? — is she niTer to be 
here?" ^ 

" She is with Nurse up-stairs— she asked 
mamma to let her stay," said little Sissy. " She 
does not like you, you are so rude and noisy j 
she only cares for Tommy and me." 

" What a funny girl that is 1 — ^I wonder has 
she run away from anywhere," said Leo, " she 
looked so frightened when you had her here." 

" Yes, Charlotte, I wish you would write for 
me, and inquire who her aunt is. We ought to 
know," said Mrs. Disbrowe, " though I daresay, 
poor thing, it was not for any fault she ran away j 
an aunt is not like a mother. I think they were 
not kind to her, poor child.'* 

Charlotte shrugged her shoulders impatiently 
" I have a hundred things to do, and no time," 
said the bride : " never mind her aunt, mamma, 
if she will suit you. Will som6 of you children 
ring the bell — more cake for Tommy ? Is he to 
have it, papa ?" 

The invariable " ask your mother, my dear," 
was on Mr. Disbrowe's lips; but recollecting 
that the applicai^t was Tommy, papa for one 
exerted himself, and with his own hand served 
the little favorite boy. Then the circle dispersed 
— the bride and bridegroom to the back drawing- 
room for a confidential talk; mamma to her 
worktable, and all its heap of labors ; the cadets 
of the family to the nursery, after a round of 
kisses and good-nights. Papa stretched himself 
still more comfortably in his easy-chair; Leo 
yawned, and took a book ; Minnie pored over 
her hieroglyphics ; the pleasant hour of family 
intercourse was over for to-night. 

CHAPTER v.— MISS FBANCI8. 

The fire in the nursery, small but bright, is se- 
dulously guarded by its high green fender ; the 
light which burns on Nurse's round table is one 
sorry candle, and no more, in the full illumination 
of which stands her tea equipage — her white 
cups and saucers, and black teapot. In ordinary 
cases, i^ is a very solitary meal to Nurse, and 
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she 19 not ^atly the better in respect to so- 
ciability with the companion she has now. 

Far different from your ruddy happjr kindly 
drawing-room in the Grange, with all its flush 
of home comfort and family associations, is this 
dim apartment in the highest story of Mrs. Dis- 
browe's house in Bedford Place ; far different 
from the Lady of Briarford, the fairy godmother 
of Zaidee Vivian's fancy, is homely Irish Nurse, 
in her bright printed gown and woollen shawl ; 
but to Zaidee Vivian, at this moment, external 
circumstances weigh little, keenly conscious 
though she is of the stranger voices sounding from 
below, and of the unfamiliar walls that surround 
her. Everything is strange, cold, unknown. An 
unseen spiritual existence, walking this world 
among men whose mortal faculties were un- 
conscious of its presence, could not be sensible 
of a more forlorn and utter solitude than is in 
Zaidee's heart. They speculate about her, all 
the inmates of this house j they wonder who she 
can be, and whence she comes, and by what 
strange chance it is that she has become establish- 
ed here. One and all of them find some mystery 
in Miss Francis ; but poor, young, desolate Miss 
Francis, who trembles like guilt every time she 
hears her assumed name, dwells apart and ab- 
stracted in this stranger household, scarcely 
roused yet to any wonder about them. Tremb- 
ling at her own self-responsibility, sadly feeling 
in her immost heart the want of some one whom 
she can ask what she is to do, and much confused 
and bewildered by the necessity of directing her 
own actions, Zaidee as yet lives in a maze, ob- 
serving everything with her vivid senses, but 
taking no note of what belongs to herself. In 
other circumstances, had she been thrown by the 
natural pressure of poverty or helplessness into 
such a position, the chances are that, keenly 
alive to how they treated her, and on the look- 
out for slights and unkindness, Zaidee would 
have been as unhappy as it is an orthodox ne- 
cessity for the reduced gentlewoman and home- 
sick girl to be. But the poor child's thoughts 
were otherwise directed-: a painful sense of doing 
wrong; a strong necessity for consulting Eli- 
zabeth, or Margaret, or aunt Vivian ; a dreadful 
weight of guiltiness towards them all, oppress- 
ed her spirit. The same apprehension, simple 
and childish as it was, of some mysterious un- 
known consequence, which kept her from the bold 
deed of burning at once the will which was the 
cause of all her sorrow, made the simplest action 
of her life here a burden to her conscience. 
Wilful and wayward enough at home in her free 
days, Zaidee had an unspeakable horror now of 
transgressing, by the slightest hair's-breadth, her 
aunt's code of manners and proprieties. An 
invisible censor — ^her own wakeful and anxious 
conscience — stood by her night and day, and she 
had never been so solicitous to please her dearest 
friends as now, when she made up her mind that 
none of them should ever see her again. This 
superstitious obedience possessed this sincere and 
downright young heart so completely, that it 
even abridged the natural rapidity and impulse 
of her thoughts. She had to pause perpetually, 
she who had given up home for ever, to think 
what they would say at home — and rejoiced 



sadly that they could never find any trace of her, 
at the same moment in which she labored as- 
sidaously to control her very thoughts intQ 
pleasing them. As she sits here, dark and silent, 
looking at Nurse with her shining eyes, it is not 
Nurse, nor the depopulated nursery, which is 
most clearly apparent to the perceptions of Zai- 
dee, far less is it Mrs. Disbrowe or the family 
circle down stairs. The voices of home ring in 
her ears, the faces of home haunt her vision: 
poor child, she makes so great an effort to ove^ 
come all her own desultory habits, to keep the 
little garret they have given her in good order, 
and to take care of her scanty wardrobei — to do 
all the things which Aunt Vivian, in despair, 
had long since protested nothing could, ever 
make Zaidee do. Something has come to make 
her weep over these long-neglected precepts in 
an agony of eagerness to fulfil them, and that 
something is the same impulse which has driven 
Zaidee into this utter solitude — this dim and 
dreary world. 

Yes, you would scarcely think it, looking 
round in the feeble light upon this low apart- 
ment, with all its odds and ends of furniture- 
its chairs and tables, transferred here when they 
were no longer good enough for any room down 
stairs — its arsenal of toys and playthings — ^its 
scattering of childish occupation and childish 
pleasure — that Mrs. Disbrowe's nursery could re- 
present the world to any one. It did to this 
young exile and pilgrim : she did not analyze 
itself, or find out why it was so strange and cold 
to her ; she did not think of herself as injured 
or unfortunate, or treated with unkindness ] she 
only knew she was far away—a stranger — an or- 
phan, aiid desolate. There was no complaint in 
her heart, but an infinite depth of sadness, a void 
and oppression hard to endure. 

Zaidee could scarcely tell herself, if you asked 
her, how it was that she came to think of taking 
another name than her own. Some chance 
glimpse of the name of Vivian, in the bew^ilder- 
ing streets through which she passed on l^er way 
to Bedford Place — a strong impression on her 
own immediate family, or, at farthest, of Sir 
Erancis Vivian's, could bear the name, |inda 
sudden horror of being discovered by means ot 
it, seized upon Zaidee. Zaidee Vivian ! She 
knew nothing about the Times' advertisements, 
or any other way except downright finding out, 
for laying hands upon a fugitive ; but she knew 
enough to perceive that probably there was not 
another person in the country bearing her name. 
As she threaded her way wearily through these 
glittering streets, in which she did not lose her 
self, thanks to the quick and ready perceptions 
which no abstraction was sufficient to obscure, 
Zaidee, who left home without weeping, had very 
nearl}' sat down upon a step to cry over this un- 
looked for tribulation ; but she comforted her 
heart by falling ^t last upon her father's Chris- 
tian name, and adopting that to serve her pur- 
pose. And Erank Vivian, when he christened 
his child in her Eastern birthplace, had given her 
the favorite female name of his family, in con- 
junction with the Zaidee, the name of liis Greek 
wife'; so that when, with a deep pang, and a 
strong sense of shame and guiltinesa, Zaidee 
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Vivian, her dark cheeks burning crimson, pnt 
away her own name and identity from her, and 
answered to Mrs. Disbrowe's inquiry that she 
was called Elizabeth Francis, there was still a 
small consolation in remembering that this was 
not entirely fiction, but that she had in reality a 
certain claim to both the names. But Zaidee's 
terror of herself, in her new circumstances — her 
horror of being quite worthy of the unqualified 
condemnation of Aunt Vivian, were increased 
tenfold by that act. She could not restrain her 
blush of guilt and self-humiliation when her new 
associates addressed her as Miss Francis; the 
remembrance came home to her poignant and 
bitter, a reflection scarcely endurable. She had 
not abjured her friends, her home, her family 
only, but she had abjured her very name ! 

" Eat a morsel, child 5 sure you'll die if you 
keep like this," said Nurse, starting from a long 
contemplation of Zaidee's self-occupied face. 
Nurse, from being a little jealous at first, had 
come to be very compassionate of the poor little 
governess. 

" Do you think so. Nurse ?" said Zaidee, with 
a little eagerness ; " for I think myself it will be 
a long, long time before I die." 

" And so it will, please God," was the response. 
" You wouldn't be but thankful to live long, and 
vou so young ? But how you're to keep the life 
in you, it's not for me to say. And sure I wish, 
Miss, dear, you wouldn't.give such heavy sighs." 

"Are they all ver}- kind people in Ireland, 
Nurse ?" said Zaidee. 

Nurse's national pride was flattered. "Bless 
you, honey, and it's you has discrimination ! Was 
It kind you said 1 Oh, then, in my country, if 
they'd but know you were friendless, they'd clean 
eat yon up with kindness. Ah, Miss, darlin,' 
you're young, but you've come through trouble — 
1 see it in your face ; and them that's solitary, 
and orphans, it's them that knows what kindness 
is." 

To this efliision of sympathy Zaidee made no 
response. Perfectly spontaneous and natural as 
it was. Nurse unquestionably would have been 
pleased had her young companion become con- 
fidential ; but confidence was not possible to the 
solitary child who carried her heart deep in her 
bosom, and could not expose its throbbings to a 
chance passenger. In her own simple soul, Zai- 
dee had no perception of Nurse's curiosity, and 
her poor sad aching heart returned to its world 
of musings with a deep unconscious sigh. 

Solitary and an orphan — so far Nurse was 
right enough : but no one save herself knew what 
a wealth of love and kindness she had cast away 
for ever. Few tears ever came to dim the wist- 
ful shining of those dark eyes, and nothing was 
farther from Zaidee's thought thaii any self-pity 
or lamentation over the lot she had chosen. Her 
mind was absorbed in quite another direction — 
in a visionary earnestness of endeavor to follow 
the rules of her old home, in an eager devotion 
to nil the pursuits that had been followed there, 
and in a strange want of guidance and control, 
and dread of acting for herself. She had acted 
for herself in the" one great crisis of her young 
life ; that was possible, but oh ! the dreary ne- 
cessity of being her own director now. 



CHAPTER VI. — AN EXAMINATION. 

" Have you got any' brothers and sisters ?" 
asked Miss Minnie, abruptly. 

'* No." It was impossible to get anything but 
monosyllables from the lips of Miss Francis. 

" And did you never have any, either ? Well, 
I declare it's too bad ; things are so unjust," ex- 
claimed Minnie. " Some are only children, and 
have all their own way ; and some are third or 
fourth among a whole lot, and never are cared 
for at all, except just among the rest. I should 
like to be an only child — isn't! it fine 1 — but then, 
perhaps, your papa and mamma are poor ?" 

" They are dead," said Miss Francis, but with- 
out at all raising her eyes. 

" Yes, mamma told us that," said the promis- 
ing Minnie ; " but I wanted to know if it was 
true. Why are you not in mourning, then ?" 

Zaidee had no answer to make — she sat im- 
movable, chilled, and silent, and could not have 
spoken had Minnie Disbrowe's displeasure cost 
her life. 

" Are you vexed ?" said Minnie. " Oh, I as- 
sure you we shan't be friends if you get vexed so 
soon : you should see how I tease Charlotte, but 
she doesn't care. I sav, are you glad to be in 
London ?" 

" Yes,'* said Zaidee, with a sigh of thankful- 
ness. \ 

" I wish you would say something else than 
No and Yes," said her interrogator. " Did you 
live in the country before you came here, and had 
you to work then, and did you ever teach little 
children ? I wish you would speak like other peo- 
ple. I want to know all about you, — what did 
you use to do ?" 

With a blush of self-humiliation Zaidee an- 
swered in perfect simple sincerity, " I was only 
idle. I never cared for doing anything ; but that 
was because I did not knowr' 

" What did you not know 1" 

She made no answer. All this interrogation, 
which might have been very painful to another, 
was harmless to Zaidee. Now and then, when a 
question chimed in with her own vein of thought, 
,ie answered in her simple wayj but her own 
mind was so much at work always that it had no 
lei ure to attend particularly, or to be wounded 
by tiie conversation of others. Her abstraction 
lost nothing oC what was addressed to her, but 
her ingenuous spirit went straight forward, and 
was not to be diverted into byways at another's 
trivial pleasure. At this moment her imagina- 
tion recalled to her so vividly the brightness of 
that time when she did not know, that in her 
wistful gazing back upon that far-off happiness, 
Zaidee had no words to say to any one— no words 
to say to her own heart. Ah ! that blessed 
child's ignorance, which wa^ gone for ever — that 
uficonsciousne^s of individual fate in which the 
youngest of the family rested secure, thinking of 
"We" only, never of "I" — now, alas! the fami 
ly and all its fortunes were lost and far away, and 
this dreary I alone remained to Zaidee, the sole 
thing of which she could not disencumber her- 
self. Friends and love, home and name, gone 
from her, you may fancy how her wistful eyes 
looked back to the time when she did not know. 

" I suppose your aunt was very cruel to you," 
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oarst forth Minnie once again. ** Well, I am 
mre I don't tliink mammas and aunts are so dif- 
ferent. Aunt Westland is a great deal kinder 
than mamma is often. I am always glad when 
I have to go there. Was your aunt angry be- 
cause she had to keep you always — had you a lot 
of cousins ? I do so want to hear what made 
you think of coming away." 
' ** I had to come away — ^I came of my own 
will," said Zaidee, quietly. '' I thought of it be- 
cause I wished to come.' 

" Wellj how strange I they might have found 
something for you to do at home," proceeded 
Minnie; "" but I dare say it must have been hard 
staying with your aunt, or you never could have 
come here. Mamma is to try you, you know, 
though you are so young; but 1 shouldn't like to 
have all those children to mind. Did you go to 
school at home ?" 

Zaidee could by no means keep up this conver- 
sation — once more she answered " No." 

" You couldn't afford to have a governess at 
home, could you ?" cried Minnie, opening her 
eyes. " You must have learned something:, or 
you could not teach the little ones. What les- 
sons did you learn ?" 

" I only can read," said Zaidee, simply; "and 
I ne^er learned that, I think. I can write, too, 
but not very well ; and I wrote my copies by my- 
self before I came here." 

" And you never learned to play 1" said Miss 
Minnie, " nor to sing, nor to draw, nor to speak 
French, nor anything ? Upon my word ! and 
you think you can be a governess ?'^ 

"Yes; I only can read, and write a little," 
said Zaidee with simplicity. She was not at all 
wounded nor angry ; this wa* the truth — she had 
no accomplishments ; and though she might sigh 
for the fact, a fact it was, and she never dreamt 
of disputing it. 

" I never cared to learn anything," said Zaidee 
after a pause, a little wistful craving of sympathy 
impelling her to this volunteered confession. " I 
never thought of anything when I was a girl. A 
lady told me I ought to learn, and I intended to 
try; but then I found immediately that I must 
come away." 

" And why had you to come away ?" Minnie 
Dishrowe's curiosity was extreme. 

" Nurse is an Irishwoman, too," said Zaidee. 
" I think they must have kind hearts." 

" Who must have kind hearts ?" This sort of, 
observation, striking away at a tangent from the 
main subject of conversation, puzzled the shrewd 
Minnie more and more. 

They were seated in Charlotte's room, which 
was a back room, and the second best in the 
house, but, notwithstanding, a somewhat dingy 
apartment, with hangings not quite so snowy 
white as they might have been, and a sad confu- 
sion of " things " spread^ about on the bed, the 
table, and chairs. One or two drawers half open, 
and a heap of work upon the table, showed at 
once haste and carelessness ; for Charlotte was 
one of the numerous class who, as she herself 
said, have always a hurry at the end. The end 
approached so very closely now that several last 
necessities had to be finished at railway speed ; 
and woe was on the poor dressmaker, whom Miss 



Disbrowe pinned to that vacant chair, before 
which flowed the half-made breadths of her mus- 
lin dressing-gown. Tfiis unfortunate person had 
happily been compelled to go out for some indis- 
pensable piece of trimming which nobody else 
could match, and Minnie Disbrowe and her un- 
employed young governess were seated now as 
Bosie and Lettie were seated in the nursery yes- 
terday, hemming, to the great disgust of the for- 
mer, the frills of this gown. When their c<Jnver- 
sntion reached to this point, Charlotte herself en- 
tered hastily. " The great wind of her going" 
fluttered these heaps of muslin like a gale. Her 
.long full sweeping dress and careless movements 
made the greatest commotion in the quietness of 
this apartment. Charlotte was in a hurry, and 
her amiable young sister looked on with great 
satisfaction while first one piece of finery and 
then another, swept down by her hasty motions, 
fell upon the floor. 

" I'll tell mamma of you, Minnie. Do you 
hear. Mi.'*s Francis ?" cried the exasperated bride; 
'' I won't have you two gossiping and looking on 
while I am in such a hurry. I want that piece 
of white ribbon, and I want my glove-box. How 
am I to look through all these drawers, do you 
think, and Edward wailing for me down stairs? 
iMinnie, do come and help me ; and for goodness' 
sake, Miss Francis, don't stare at one, but get up 
and look for my ribbon ! Where can those gloves 
be ? I am sure all these things lying about is 
enough to put any one out of patience — people 
are so untidy — can you not clear them away?" 

'• It is not my business, and I am sure it is not 
Miss Francis's," said Minnie, making common 
cause with her companion. " Miss Francis came 
to teach the children, and not to work at your 
marriage things." 

•• The children have holiday till aftdr Tuesday," 
said Charlotte, finding it better policy to be good- 
humored. " Do help me — there's a good girl — I 
am in such a hurry; one can't always help one's 
temper. You won't mind what I say. Miss Fran- 
cis ; and do look for my white ribbon." 

Mr. Edward Lancaster down stairs stands in 
the middle of the drawing-room swinging about 
the parasol of his bride, and marvelling why 
Charlotte docs not come. " Charlotte always 
has to be waited for," /says Leo, shrugging his 
shoulders. '• See what you have to look for, 
Lancaster." 

" She has such a multitude of things to do, 
poor child," apologizes mamma. Edward only 
laupfhs, and swings in his hand the little parasol, 
— he is not much disturbed by what he has to 
look for; for Edward is a good fellow, and hon- 
estly likes his bride, faults and all. 

The drawers are all tumbled out, it is true, and 
the poor dressmaker fVnds a sad maze among her 
materials when she returns, but gloves and rib- 
bons are happily found at last. Charlotte sweeps 
forth again, carrying in her train the talkative 
.Minnie, and solitary Zaidee once more sits at 
work alone. 

CH AFTER Vtl.^-ALONE. 

Zaidee Vivian — sitting solitary in this back 
room, with its one dim window looking out upon 
the expanse of other back windows, a dreary bt- 
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rily of backs of houses, and long parallels of brick 
walls enclosing strips of soil, miscalled gardens 
— works at the frills of Miss Disbrowe's morn- 
ing-dress, and is very glad to be alone. There 
is not much noise at any time in Bedford-Place : 
it lies entrenched and safe in the heart of a great 
congregation of squares, and flanked by many 
similar streets and places of gentility, calm and 
grim and highly respectable, so that th^ sounds 
which find their way up here to the back bed- 
room, on the second floor, are faint and far-away 
echoes of the cries of merchandise, mixed with, 
now and then, the groan of a passing organ, or 
whoop of passing schoolboy — distant sounds, re- 
presenting almost as little the genuine roar of 
London, as did the rural noises of the Cheshire 
countryside. Charlotte Disbrowe's pretty things 
lie heaped around on every available morsel of 
space, and the long strip of pink muslin passes 
slowly over Zaidee's forefinger. There is a dreary 
hush and lull in her solitude; the present does 
not press on her, but glides over her like the 
muslin over her hand. Zaidee thinks of her 
home. * 

No, this is not thinking; she sees her home 
under its stormy firmament of cloud and wind ; 
she sees the sunset blazing with a wondrous glory 
over the low dusky line of yonder sea. No pa- 
rallelograms of genteel houses, but a flat breadth 
of Cheshire pasture-land, lies under the eyes of 
Zaidee. She is present in the Grange in her 
heart, and wots not of Bedford Place ; and the 
bride is not Charlotte Disbrowe, but Elizabeth 
Vivian ; the companion is her loving-cousin So- 
phy, and not this presumptuous child; and as 
she lifts her eyes upon the scene about her, she 
thinks of Aunt Vivian's dressing-room, where 
there is a costly litter of lace and fine linen be- 
longing to another bridal ; and then of her own 
little chamber, as she saw it last in the doubtful 
chilly gray of the morning, with the red cross 
solemnly hovering in the dim light, and the white 
dress spread upon the bed. Not for nothing has 
this red cross signed the brow of Zaidee morn- 
ing and evening as she knelt at her prayers, but 
she has never learned to make it emblematical. 
The sign of redemption, the type of those deep- 
est depths of love and self-sacrifice which we 
cannot fathom or reach unto — to Zaidee Vivian 
il is but the cross in her chamber window, a 
mystic influence of which she cannot explain the 
import or the power. 

Is Elizabeth married by this time ? — had they 
a very great party at Philip's birthday, as Sophy 
wished? — would Mr. Powis be there to please 
Margaret, and Aunt Blundell to please no one ? 
—had Percy come to London yet? — all these 
questions floated v&guely through her mind. The 
humblest morsel of intelligence, how gladly this 
poor child would have received it, and how she 
longed and hungered to know something of them 
•dl. And what if Percy had come to London ? 
—what if he should meet with her in this very 
Btreet at Mrs. Disbrowe's door? Zaidee, who 
just now was pining for a word or a look from 
Dome, shrank with terror at the idea, and had 
almost vowed never to cross Mrs. Disbrowe's 
threshold, but to keep herself hidden in the nur- 
■«ry, where no one surely could find her out. 
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When Nurse came into Miss Charlotte's room, 
with yesterday's paper in Iwr hand. This good 
woman had &■ great interest in news, and loved 
to hear what was going on abroad and at home j 
and Nurse, moreover, had the utmost veneration 
for a newspaper and read it all from beginning 
to end whenever she could find and appropriate 
the precious broadsheet. Buf her eyes had a 
great trick of failing her when there were biff 
words and " small print " in question ; and glad 
to employ another pair than her own, it was the 
wily custom of Nurse to propitiate any *' good 
reader "who fell in l^er way, by reading aload 
to them, in the first place, after her fashion, the 
first paragraphs which caught her eys in the 
newspaper. This required to be cautiously con- 
trived when Minnie Disbrowe was the subject 
of the manoeuvre ; but there was less care need- 
ed with the unaccustomed governess. 

*• They're all in^ the garden, Miss, dear," said 
Nurse, " every soul of them, but Master Tommy^ 
and he's with his mamma. Sure it's little quiet 
comes to my share — and I like a look at the 
newspapers when I can. You're lonesome by 
yourself.— easy, honey, sure 111 read the paper 
to you.' 

Whereupon Nurse began at the beginning — 
the proper place, and, as it happened, rea.d aloud, 
with many blunders and elaborate spellings, 
some of those suggestive advertisements which 
sometimes throw shadows of family tragedy over 
the world of ligjiter matters which fill the col- 
umns of the great daily journal — appeals to some 
beloved fugitive, entreaties for return, and assur- 
ances that all was forgiven. Zaidee listened 
with a silent wonder; these advertisements were 
like glimpses of other worlds revolving in a si- 
milar orbit to her own. Other people there were, 
then, compelled to flee from home, and friends, 
and comfort. Her heart expanded with a wist- 
ful sympathy. Simple Zaidee knfew nothing of 
guilt or disgrace involved in these unknown 
stories — sffe only fancied that they might bo like 
her own. 

" Poor soul I " ejaculated Nurse, " but sure it's 
me that has the weak eyesight. Read it your 
own self. Miss, and I'll take the bit of hemming, 
dear : here, honey — tftere's all the news in the 
world in it, and it's fine exercise reading. Sure 
and you'll let me hear." 

And Nurse put the paper into Zaidee's hand, 
and pointed her eagerly to the spot she had 
paused at. " It's a child lost, poor little soul ! 
Let*s hear about her. Miss, for the pity. I've 
cried for such many's the day." 

Unsuspectingly Zaidee looked on the paper ; 
in a moment her cheeks flushed with their dark 
rich color, her eyes filled with tears, her voice 
was choked. It was not the careful description 
of Zaidee Vivian, the reward ofFe»ed for intelli- 
gence of her, that smote first upon her heart, — ^it ^ 
was words addressed to herself. This great 
public paper, brimful of the dtiily doings of the 
great world, conveyed a cry of love and tender- 
ness to her, earnest, pathetic, anxious. As she 
read it, her head grew dizzy. She seemed to see 
a little crowd before her,— Aunt Vivian, with 
Sophy's pretty face full of tears, appearing over 
her shoulder, and Margaret and Elizabeth at 
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their mother's side. ** Zaidee, child ! — dear Zay ! 
come home to as again,'* said the paper; ^*we 
woald lose a hundred estates rather than yon. 
Zaidee— Zaidee, come home 1 " 

It was as much as she could do to restrain the 
great cry which burst to her lips. It seemed to 
her an aggravation of all her preyions sin against 
them that there %he sat fixed and silent, and 
dared not answer. A host of burning words 
rushed to her tongue. She inyoluntarilj raised 
her arms; but Zaidee must not throw h«rself 
upon the ground, an<^ry aloud for blessings on 
them — ^must not say their names, or weep, or do 
anything to betray the passionate emotion which 
seized her at sight of these words. But though 
she could restrain herself from either words or 
tears, she could not control the choking voice, 
or force herself to read or speak to the hum- 
ble observer who sat beside her. The paper was 
between Nurse, whose eyes were bent upon the 
hemming, and her young reader; but such a 
world ofinterval there was between the youthful 
swelling heart, and that tame elder one, worn 
into calm and commonplace, of whatever fashion 
her youth might have been. 

" Sure it's entertaining," said Nurse at last, 
with some oflTence in her tone. " When you're 
done, Miss, darlin', I wouldn't mind ta^ng a 
I^ok at them bits of news myself." 

But hints were strangely lost on Zaidee. She 
was so perfectly in the habit of saying what she 
meant herself, that an indirect*-reproof glanced 
off from her simplicity harmless. And her heart 
was full of strong and primitive feeling. She 
had no space in it for secondary emotions, for 
trifling talk or querulousness. Perhaps Zaidee 
might not have had sufficient self-denial, had sl^e 
thought of it, to make a great effort for Nurse's 
amusement; but she did not think of it—she 
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thought of' nothing but this dear voice of home 
which echoed Into the depths of her heart 

The puckers drew together on Nurse's good* 
humored brow. " Young folks and old, here's 
ne'er a one of them better than another," said 
Nurse.' " Every soul looks to itself, and never a 
one to its neighbor. Do you call that religion % 
nor charity neither ?-^ana some is so high, they 
wouldn't stoop to do a good turn to the like of 
me. Sure and your eyesight's fitter for Miss 
Charlotte's hemming than mine. I'll thank you 
for the paper ; it's me own." 

Zaidee looked up hastily, and it was impossi- 
ble to misinterpret the cloud on Nurse's face. 

" Are you angiy ? " she said earnestly. " Have 
I done wrong ? But, Nurse, your face is always 
kind. I am always kind when I look at you, 
and I have no one in the world now to tell me 
what I am to do." 

''Poor soul I" Nurse was mollified. "What 
had the like of you to do leaving home ? Is it 
angry you say ? There, honey, read a bit of the 
news, and we'll all be friends again." 

Zaidee was almost as uninstructed as Nurse 
herself, and as reverential of the newspaper ; and 
with a strong effort, and a heart beating high 
with scarcely suppressed excitement, she began, 
like Nurse, at the beginning. A great deal of 
heavy reading she had to get through, toiling 
conscientious^ at the newspa{)er, and very thank- 
ful was she when at last an interruption came ; 
but she saved the precious broadsheet for her 
pains, and carried it to her attic with her. Foil 
of all the imperial interests of the civilized world, 
great movements, great intelligence, commerce, 
and science, and government, but to Zaidee Vi« 
vian more precious bv far — ^it was a letter from 
home. 
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ZAIDEE: A ROMANCE. 

PABT VI. — ^BOOK 11." 
CHAPTEB VIII. — SCHOOL. 

It is a day of great exhaustion and languor in 
Bedford Place. Every one who comes up-stairs, 
comes with dragging footsteps, slow and toil- 
some ; every one who enters the drawing-room 
sinks despondingly on sofa or easy-chair, and ex- 
claims of being " so tired I " The flatness of ex- 
citement overpast is upon the whole house. The 
maids yawn at their work, and Buttons himself 
looks half asleep. The drawing-room is care- 
lessly arranged, the little parlor in a litter, and 
sirs. Disbrowe's own apartment strewed with 
ends of ribbon and scraps of thread j but Mrs. 
Disbrowe, too tired to find fault, passes over these 
shortcomings with unwontfcd forbearance. Break- 
fast is late, and there is no freshness in the morn- 
ing ; but every one is submissive, and bears with 
charred toast and cold tea with a singular magna- 
nimity. Even mamma has forgotten her pink 
ribbons this morning, and Minnie is not sent off 
in disgrace for her ravelled locks and broken- 
down slippers. It is the first day after the mar- 
riage day; the first morning on which ihe family 
have awoke to find Charlotte gone. 

Papa, who does not say anything, instinctively 
feels the air chilly this 'morning, and lounges 
over the fire in his dressing-gown when he should 
have been at his office. Leo is pale, and some- 
how renrinds one strongly of those baskets of 
empty wine-bottles which stand below in the 
hall. Mrs. Disbrowe, presiding at the table, for- 
gets who takes tea and who coffee, and, with a 
motherly sigh, misses Charlotte, who was her de- 
puty here. It was a very merry wedding, mark- 
ed by few sentimentalities; and fathef and 
mother are glad to have their child so well mar- 
Tied, and proud of the display of friends, the 
sparkling table, and the gay procession. There 
was nothing to lament about in the whole busi- 
ness ; and Mrs. Disbrowe pretended to no parti- 
cular refinement of tenderness. Notwithstanding, 
this first morning, everybody perceived the first 
break in the family ; everybody was a little un- 
comfortable, and felt a want and vacancy. She 
was their Charlotte, this careless young lady, and 
they missed her when she was gone. 

So mamma, for all her activity, will rather 
waste this morning, sitting on a sofa musing, liv- 
ing yj^sterday over again, and taking little note 
of to-day. Minnie, unreproved for once, will sit 
at the window with a novel in her lap. There 
will be so much to talk about down stairs, that 
the household work will fare badly, and Mrs. Dis- 
browe's dinner turn out much less perfect than 
usual. In such a well-governed house, this mo- 
mentary lull does no harm. One day to the 
memory of Migs Charlotte Disbrowe is an abun- 
dant sacrifice. Mamma will talk of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Lancaster, and be herself after to-mor- 
row. 

But the languor of the rest of the house has 
not reached to the nursery. Everything is ela- 
borately correct and proper to-day in this high- 
seated domain. If Nurse longs in the depths of 
her heart to share the gossip in the kitchen. 
Nurse is prudent, and keeps her desire under 



cover. Bosie and Lottie^ seated togeUier as 
usual, are unfolding their work at a window. 
Jack, in profound contemplation, studies the ba- 
sin of pure water in which he has launched his 
boat. Harrv is busily occupied making a paper 
boat, to rival that famous production of wood. 
Sissy and Tommy play at cat's cradle. They 
are all pursuing their amn^ements elaborately, 
and not with the freedom of common use. Some 
hidden movement of rebellion is in the niurseiy 
to-day. 

For upon the table are a number of books well 
thumbed, and worn with fte — ^primers, spelling- 
books, reading-books, little grammars and geo- 
graphies, and well-inked copy-lines. There also 
Ues a light cane, once a potent sceptre, in the firm 
hand of Charlotte ; and beside this table, pale, 
and somewhat agitated, Miss Erancis sits rest- 
lessly, trembling with uncertainty and confusion, 
looking upon all these childish faces, which are 
full of resistance, wondering to see how unlovely 
they are; nervous and afraid of speaking to 
them, ready to cry with vexation, with wistful 
eagerness and shame. Tes, it is very true. The 
poor young girlish governess is not only afraid 
of Minnie, but of the very youngest and smallest 
of Minnie's brothers and sisters, and has not the 
faintest idea how she must begin with them, nor 
plan for managing the small unruly population 
given to her care. 

And Nurse, coming and going silently, shakes 
her head, and makes signs to Zaidee, warning 
her to begin; then, sitting down close by her, 
touches her now and then with her elbow. Find- 
ing all this insufficient, Nurse at last opens her 
lips and whispers, " Miss ! sure you'll never got 
the better of them, if you never try. Why can't 
you begin, honey ? They're waiting, everj soul 
of them : say they're to come and get their les- 
sons. Sure I'd try." 

Thus admonished, Zaidee, turning very ^hite 
and very red, gathers up her courage. It is 
strange hOw unsympathetic, how full of nard and 
pitiless opposition, these little faces are, as the 
distressed girl looks round upon them. They 
have no compassion for h^r utter solitude, her 
terror of themselves. These children are all set 
against her, each after its own fashion ; the in- 
stincts of the childish heart are not touched in 
gentleness for her. She is only their natural 
enemy, the new governess, and these little^yrants 
wouM crush her if they could. 

" Will you come and read ? Mrs. Disbrowe 
said you should," said Zaidee, addressing Bosie 
and Lettie. Neither Rosie nor Lettie were dis- 
composed ; but the breath of the questioner came 
quick, and her voice was timid and hurried. 
Poor Zaidee, at fourteen, in the fright and novel- 
ty and desolateness of her new position, could by 
no means look authoritative or dignified. 

" Oh, please, we have some w6rk to do for 
mamma," said Bosie, whose heart smote her a 
little, as she looked up {it Zaidee's face. " Mam- 
ma never said we were to get our lessons to you. 
I am sure yon cannot teach us" said the less 
amiable Lettie. From this unpromising com- 
mencement Zaidee shrank, making no answer. 
Her natural candor was almost too much for her 
at this conjuncture. It was quiet possible, after 
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a]l, that this solemn us, the twins of Bedford 
Place, were already too learned to be instructed 
by her. 

" Why, then, and the yoang lady has nothing 
to do but ask your mamma i " cried Nurse, the 
Bolo support of the stranger. "Oh, children, 
ia that all the memory you have for what I told 
youl" 

But even with Nurse's support Zaidee did not 
venture to return to the charge. She was no 
. match for these precocious little women. The 
little boys might po||ibly be more propitious. 
This trembling representative of instruction turn- 
ed to them. 

" Will you come, then ? " said Zaidee, who had 
not courage to call Jack and Harry by their 
names j " you have only to read and say your 
lessons, and I am sure it does not matter who 
hears you." ' 

" Doesn't it, though ? " cried Harry— phlegma- 
tic Jack meanwhile sucking his finger, and say- 
ing nothing, as ho stands apart in the invincible 
might of passive resistance ; " it matters to me ! 
I won't say my lessons to a woman ; not if you 
were twice as big, and twice as old. I won't 
have a girl ordering me, now Charlotte's mar- 
ried. I'll go to school. I won't say my lessons 
to you!" , 

Then she turned round very swiftly and sud- 
den! v,. and stooped to the younger members of 
the family, who sat on the floor behind. " Little 
children, will you let me teach you 1 " said Z&i- 
dee ; " you should be good, you are such little 
ones. Will you come to me ? " 

Sissy Disbrowe tossed her small head with in- 
fantine disdain. " Miss Francis means Tommy ; 
it is not me," said Sissy ; while Tommy roared 
manfully, " I won't say any lessons to anybody ; 
no I no 1 no !" 

The poor little governess stood alone, facing 
this amiable family, every member of which, 
stimulated and encouraged by the example of the 
others, faced her with the triumph of successful se- 
dition. Zaidee ceased trembling, after a moment, 
and became very uprjght and very pale. 

" This is what Mrs. Disbrowe keeps me fbr," 
said Zaidee ; " she does not want me for anything 
else ; I have no right to stay with her. I am 
here only because I am to teach you. I ^now 
very little — it is all quite true ; but I am to hear 
you your lessons. That is what I am here for ; 
and I am obliged to do it, or I must go away. I 
have no friends. I cannot go away unless Mrs. 
Disbrowe sends nae. \ It is not that I love to 
teach, or that I am Very good for it ; but I must 
— do you hear me ? — I must ; because I am here 
for no other thing." 

When Zaidee had said her speech, she remain- 
ed still looking round upon them all, her dark 
face lighted up with resolve and decision. , The 
children still confronted her, all of them rebel- 
lious and unmoved. What was she to do, 
to express in purpose what she had said in 
words ? 

Poor ignorant child ! she was bewildered and 
stunned to the heart. She could not do any- 
thing ; not an idea came to Zaidee of how she 
could reduce into subordination this little contu- 
macious company. Her words came back to her 



with a dreary echO'^she must do it ; but the chil- 
dren were all quite fearless and indifferent to her, 
while she trembled before them. She would not 
shed tears in their sight ; but the tears, notwith- 
standing, blinded her eyes. She stood in the 
centre of the room, sick at heart. What should 
she do ? 

But the door opened at the moment, and with 
a sudden start the countenances changed before 
her. Mamma had come herself to superintend 
the first day's teaching. How it was, Zaidee 
could not tell ; but before half an hour was over, 
two gentle little pupils, being no other than Rosie 
and Lettie, whilom leaders of the insurrection, 
stood before her, meekly reading their lessons. 
To defy the governess was easy enough, but it 
was quite a different njatter to defy mamma 

CHAPTBE IX.— SYMPATHY. 

" A little pack of plagues — ^no better. Miss, 
darlin', do you hear me ? Sure it's you will have 
your hands full of them." 

" Did you speak to mo, Nurse ? " asked Zai- 
dee. 

" Was it speak to you 1 I was mourning for 
you, poor soul, and you so young," said Nurse, 
compassionately ; " it isn't the like of this you've 
been used with, I can see, for all so little as you 
say." 

But Zaidee was unresponsive, and did not un- 
derstand the pity bestowed upon her. She look* 
ed up for an instant with one of her wistful looks, 
half vacant, half inquiring, and then returned 
silently to her work, which was " plain-sewing " 
— sewing of the very plainest, such as there was 
considerable need for in Mrs. Disbrowe's well- 
populated house. 

" I wouldn't lay myself out for more trades nor 
one, I wouldn't," continued Nurse. " I'd not be 
slaving all the night if I had to fight with them 
little bothers all the day. I'd be one thing or 
another, and not let nobody take the advan- 
tage of me. The lady is none so great a friend 
to you." 

The girl looked up once more with her half- 
awakened eyes, but Zaidee coujd not be persuad- 
ed to pity herself on this score. From a long, 
long distance off the summit and elevation of her 
own thoughts, she looked upon Nurse, who pitied 
the poor young governess. All the while Mrs. 
Disbrowe s plain-sewing went on unconsciously, 
and on the table between the windows you could 
see the school-books and copy-books gathered in 
a little heap. Zaidee was wearied with a real 
day's work, but the sensation was pleasant to 
her. Ti-ue, she had been blinded with tears of 
vexation and embarrassment more than once to- 
day ; but her thoughts were so very far removed 
from making a grievance of this, or of anything 
else in the lot she had chosen, that the simple- 
hearted child did not even apprehend the idea 
when it was presented to her; for Zaidee not 
only did Mrs. Disbrowe's plain-sewing willingly, 
but with devotion, and had a secret satisfaction 
in doin^ it, while with infinite care she regulated 
her even line of stitches, thinking to please Aunt 
Vivian in the homely work which Aunt Vivian 
should never see. 

"Bless the child!" said Nurse, Impatiently 
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" Don't you know what I mean, then j or are 
you afeared to speak your mind for me tel- 
ling on yon? Never a one needs be afeared 
of me. 

" I am not afraid," said Zaidee. 

"Then, why don't you answer me frank, 
when I am sorry for you ? " said the perplexed 
Nurse. 

It was very bad policy to be silent ; for noth- 
ing could have irritated Nurse so much as this 
quiot upward look, y^stful, and something start- 
led; but Zaidee was unused to emergencies, and, 
quite puzzled, could find nothing to say. 

" 0, then, and it*8 you would try a saint ! " 
said the provoked sympathizer. " You are as well 
off as you want to be, are you, and don't want no 
kindness from the likes of me ?" 

"Yes, Nurse," said simple Zaidee. " I am well 
off, am I not ? But I like to see your face look 
kindly — I have no one else to look kind upon me 
now." 

" Well, thon, wasn't that what I said 1" cried 
Nurse;* and whydojou be tasing decent people 
out of their patience 1 — wasn't I mourning for 
you, all by yourself, and making a lament for 
such a young child cast upon the world, and giv- 
ing you a word of advice — and you to turn the 
cold shoulder on me like this !" 

But to Nurse's infinite astonishment^his pathe- 
tic appeal produced neither apology nor justifi- 
cation, nor so much as a passing notice; for 
when Zaidee spoke again, it was to ask a ques- 
tion, striking sharp off from this personal dis- 
cussion. 

"R it long, Nurse, since you came from 
homo 1 '• 

" From home !" The heart of the elderly wo- 
man was surprised back again for a moment into 
childhood. " Lord bless you, honey, wliat's the 
meaning of the word to me ? I went among 
strangers when I was ten years old, and ever 
since hither and thither I've gone to earn my 
bread; this one's kitchen and the other one's 
nursery, — that's all the home there's been to me 
in this world for five-and-thirty years. Sure is 
the word that says service is no heritage. Ay, 
did the child say home ? There was a cabin 
oncet, and an auld lone woman in it — well, well, 
we'll spake o' that no more." 

" Was that your mother. Nurse 1" said Zaidee, 
looking up with her awed and earnest eyes, and 
with the simple interest and curiosity of a 
child. 

" Hush, darlin' ; sure it's many a year ago— 
the saints make her bed — the heavens be her 
rest," said Nurse, turning her head aside with 
devout mutterings, which Zaidee did not under- 
stand ; for Nurse, whom fortune and Mrs. Dis- 
browe compelled to keep very quiet in respect to 
^er faith, was an orthodox Catholic at heart. 
" I'm a lone woman now myself. Miss," continu- 
ed Nurse^ wiping from the comer of hex, eye the 
ghost of a tear. " There's neither child nor kin 
to make a moan for mo— girl and woman, I've 
lived with strangers. O, then, but it's a weary 
time since I came away from homo I " 

" And why did you come — did they send you 
away 1" asked Zaidee, anxiously. 

" Them that was round the board was more 
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nor aiqual to what was on it," said Nurse, sol- 
emnly. '* Many a one's been drove like me by 
the hunger and the poverty. Boys and girls we 
were eleven of us, and life is sweet. We were 
scattered from the door like the thistle down, 
and one fell here, and one fell there, and this 
boy 'listed for a souldhiei^ and that boy went to 
sea. Brother and sister, father and mother, 
every one's dead and gone but me ; and for all 
so many times I've thought my heart was clean 
broke, yet sure. Miss, you see me here." 

" Did you ever wish your heart would break ?" 
asked Zaidee with great earnestness. Her simple 
mind was already comparing its own experiences 
with the experiences of this long-lived woman 
The sincere and unenlightened child could see 
no difference betweed her own fourteen and 
Nurse's five-and-forty years ; nor between the 
child of an Irish cabin and the favorite of the 
Grange. The widest catholicity was^in Zai- 
dee's simple heart ; in the broad estimate, she 
formed of nature and its primitive emotions, 
distinctions of sphere or station were unknown. 

" Ever and always I had to earn my bread," 
said Nurse, slowly. " I've been a hard-working 
woman, lone, and poor, with never another to 
mind but only meself from one year's end to 
another ; but life is sweet. My heart was broke 
entirely in my young days with trouble and sor- 
row, but r never brought them by wishing. No, 
honey, griefs sore, but life's precious — I'll wait 
my Maker's time." 

" Do you think it is a sin to wish to die 1" ask- 
ed Zaidee, looking up once more with her wist- 
ful eyes. 

" 0, then, isn't it a sin to cross the Lord's will 
any way ?" said Nurse, with 'a shudder. Spite of 
all her loneliness and hardship, this poor woman 
felt that truly the light was sweet, and it was a 
pleasant thing to behold the sun. 

" I would not wish it, all for my own sake,'* 
said Zaidee very rapidly, and under her breath. 
'' But if it would be good for some one else, what 
would you do th^n ?" 

" Heart alive ! Do you take m^ for a baithen, 
child ?" said the offended Nurse. " Never man 
nor woman all my days was the worse of mc." 

Zaidee, who was looking up at her with ear- 
nest inquiry, suddenly dropped her anxious eyes, 
to which the tears came in a momentary flood. 
She could not see her needle nor her line of even 
stitches for the moment — she could only sec the 
dreary fortune which had made her dearest 
friends so much " the worse" for her. When the 
blindness cleared away, the poor child went on 
eagerly with her plain-sewing, and with a deep 
unspoken thankfulness looked round upon the 
bare walls of Mrs. Disbrowe's nursery. It ^^was 
but a cold ungracious dwelling-place for one who 
had been nursed in such a home of love and 
kindness, and an approaching din of sound made 
the young governess shrink aside to a corner of 
the fireplace, that she might not shut out these 
noisy happy children from the hearth which be- 
longed to them. Yet not a murmur of repining 
was in Zaidee's mind. Her first " trouble" was 
great enough to swallow up all smaller ones. 
Philip's supplanter, the legal but most unwilling 
heiress of the Grange, had no room in her un- 
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sophisticated thoughts for the little personal in- 
jitries of her new lot, — she was so very thankful 
to be here oat of Philip's waj, and separated 
firom the home where she could never again be 
only Zaidee, the dependent and spoiled child. 
Poor homely Irish Nurse! she could by no 
means understand this gtrange young companion 
of hers, — they conversed together in common 
language, but in understanding had a world be- 
tween them, though neither was aware of it : 
and Nurse was Zaidee's sole companion through 
these long evenings. Books were not to be had, 
nor, had they been attainable, would she have 
cared for reading now ; for Zaidee's mind had 
taken a stride far away from the world of fiction 
and fancy, and she was busy with her own mys- 
tery for long hours, which, in other circum- 
stances, she would have spent over the innoctent 
mysteries of story telling. Zaidee's literature 
had comj to be as contracted as her cousin Eli- 
zabeth's — her father's Bible and that advertise- 
ment in the Times. She read nothing else, but 
these she read every day. 

CHAPTER X. — FAILURE. 

" I don't see why I should mind other people's 
children — though they are my brothers and sis- 
ters," says a young lady in a very light-colored 
silk dress, with gay waving ribbons, and an un- 
usual profusion of ornament. " But I suppose 
it's no good quarrelling with mamma, especially 
when one thinks of that horrid old Mrs. Lan- 
caster. Here, Rosie and Lettie, let's see what 
you've been about." 

But for a mystical circle of gold upon the third 
finger of her left hand, and the light color of 
her dress, which on this November day needs 
some excuse, you would fancy this to be Miss 
Charlotte Disbrowe; but when you perceive how 
mamma has permitted her, without a word of 
reproof, to take off her bonnet here, and leave it 
on the drawing-room table, and how there is no 
explanation asked of the undertone in which 
these last remarks are delivered, you will see at 
once that this is Mrs. Edward Lancaster, whose 
card-case lies on the table under her bonnet, and 
whom mamma has just requested to. see what 
progress the children are making under their 
new governess. Mrs. Edward* thrusts up her 
bracelets on her arms, very much as Mary down- 
stairs thrusts up her sleeves when she goes to 
her daily labors, and, seating herself on the set- 
tee, calls before her once more the former sub- 
jects of her maiden reign. 

" Do you hear, you little ones ? What are you 
doing all day long ? Tl^^t last frill you hemmed 
for me was shamefully done— shamefully ! — not 
much credit to Miss Francis teaching you." 

'' (^, please, Charlotte, we don't let her teach 
us," cried the frank and indiscreet Kosie. 

" Bhe can't !" said Lettie, with a frown. " We 
were always good with Charlotte — you know we 
were; but we won't be taught by Miss Francis. 
She doesn't know so much as I do, nor even as 
Rosie does — she cannot teach us." 

" Upon my word !" cried Mrs. Edward Lan- 
caster. ' " I should like to know, then, what is the 
g( od of having her here ?" 

" 0, please, Charlotte, will you speak to mam- 
" —we don't want to have her here," cried 
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Lettie — " she is not good enough for cur gOTemeM^ 
and we want so much to go to school !" 

" Well, I confess I shall think mamma behav- 
ed very shabbily to me if she lets you go to 
school," said Mrs. Edward,— "you are sancy 
little things. How should you know about Miss 
Francis — have you got no lessons to learn ? She 
is not half strict enough with you." 

" Please, Lettie told me not to learn any les- 
sons," confessed again Rosie the indiscreet. 

" You are sweet children — it is qmte a plea- 
sure teaching you," said Ibe married sister, ad- 
ministering to small sour Lettie a sharp tap on 
the cheek. " I'll tell mamma you are two grum- 
bling little creatures, and ought to be whipt. 
There, get away — I'll have Tommy and Sissy 
now." # 

. But while the twins stole off — one of them 
humble and tearful, the other sulky and full of 
wrath — Sissy, being interrogated confessed that 
she too was rebellious to the rule of Miss Francis 
and explained, that ''• p'ease, I like ^est to play;" 
while Tommy, a stout little recusant, Aapped 
his plump thumb and forefinger, and echoed his 
elder brother's defiance of womankind, all and 
sundry. " She s'ant teach me ! — ^she's only a 
woman !" cried the valiant Master Tom ; where- 
upon the ready hand of Mrs. Edward visited 
Tommy's shoulders with another stroke. 

" Upon my word ! I could never have believed 
I was so blinded to them before I was married !" 
cried Mrs, Edward. " Such little rude grumbling 
things! — such tempers for children] Why, 
mamma, what do you keep that girl for "? — they're 
not learning anything !" 

" They got their lessons so irregularly, Char- 
lotte, for some time before your marriage," said 
Mrs. Disbrowe with dignity, " it is not wonderful 
that they should be a little out of discipline." 

" Well, I declare, mamma, that is very unkind 
of you," said Mrs. Edward Lancaster, who, a 
matron and married lady in her own right, vailed 
her bonnet to no one under the sun, " when you 
know what a slave I was among them, and what 
trouble I had, and how actually Edward had to 
be put off again and again, till you had got a 
governess. You will never treat Minnie or any 
of the rest as you have treated me. You made 
me the governess. I am sure you know it is 
quite true." 

*' You got a very good education, Charlotte — 
better than I can afford to give Minnie," said 
Mrs. Disbrowe, quietly. Mrs. Edward's reddening 
cheeks cooled down — it was not quite dignified, 
after all, to grumble, or to give any one occasion 
to say she was not the most prosperous woman 
in the world. 

" Yes, indeed ; mamma does not send me to 
school — mamma has no masters for me !" cried 
Minnie. " Never mind ; I don't care though ' 
Charlotte had all the advantages ; see if she 
does any better than I shall do. I can play as 
well as sKe can, now !" 

" These children are quite unbearable," said 
Mrs. Edward. " Think of treating me like a 
school-girl 1 as if 7 cared for playing better than 
Minnie ; but I tell you they are learning no- 
thing. Mamma, what do you keep this girl for ? 
— I am sure she is not teaching them" 

" It is not very long since she came — she will 
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do better by-and-by," said Mrs. DiBbrowe, bat 
with a little hesitation anusaal to her firm and 
assured tones. " They are all self-willed — I 
mast see to the narsery lessons mrself for a day 
or two, and the children most understand that I 
positively (/on7 intend to send them to school. 
Miss !Francis is yoang and timid — she does not 
like to punish them as you did, Charlotte, and 
that is just the disadvantage of that style of 
teaching. When, you begin so, you must con- 
tinae. There is Harry understands being whip- 
ped, I believe, but he cares for nothing less." 

" And that is all my fault ?" said Mrs. Edward. 
" Well, I am sure you are not very compli- 
mentary, mamma ; but I know one thing I should 
never do — I should never keep a governess for 
children unless she could teach them; I feel 
quite convinced of that !" 

Though Mrs. Edward Lancaster was emphatic, 
Mrs. Disbrowe was not dismayed ; yet a certain 
shade of disquiet was upon the comely forehead 
of mamma. She was extremely well pleased 
when the door opened, and Buttons announced 
a stream of Maurices, young ladies who had seen 
the bride's entrance into her mother's house from 
their own windows opposite, and who seized the 
opportunity to fall upon Charlotte en masse^ and 
he^r at greater length than had yet been possible 
her foreign experiences and all the mishaps of 
her travel, for Charlotte had been abroad on her 
wedding tour. From the animated conversation 
which followed, mamma withdrew. It did not 
strike her with any wonder to hear Charlotte's 
voice so loud and so long-continued. It was 
very natural that the bride should be some- 
what dictatorial and authoritative among her 
former companions, who were only young ladies 
still; and Charlotte already spoke of young 
ladies with a friendly contempt — they had no ex- 
perience — ^they had nothing but music, and 
crochet, and such trifles to occupy them ; whereas 
Mrs. Edward Lancaster had for a wholie week 
been supreme in her own house, and made blun- 
ders enough to endow with experience a whole 
colony of brides. 

Mamma withdrew into the back-ground ; and 
upon her comely face there was a shadow of an- 
noyance. What did she keep that girl for? 
There was no denying that the new governess 
was a failure — that whatever she might be fit for, 
she was not fit for the management of Mrs. Bis- 
browe's nursery — that even little Tommy himself 
could silence Miss Francis; and that she was 
too young — too timid — too shy — to make au- 
■ thority for herself among these unrulv children. 
" What do you keep her for ? " asked Mrs. Ed- 
ward. Her mother almost blushed as she 'falter- 
ed, and could not tell. Truth to speak, Mrs. 
Disbrowe carries a heart under that black satin 
gown of hers, under that brooch, which is five- 
and-twenty years old — a heart where soft wo- 
manly pity and charity have made themselves a 
stronghold, and will not be dislodged, though 
they dwell under the same roof with many a 
worldly principle alien to their nature. It is 
quite against Mrs. Disbrowe's "principles" to 
keep a useless person in her household ; hitherto 
it has always been her rule, when her retainers 
were proved incapable, to dismiss them without 
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more ado. But her womanly heart relents oyer 
Zaidee — she cannot thsust this poor forlorn ehild 
forth uppn^ the world. Miss Francis cannot 
teach the children, and the children will not be 
taught by her; but Mrs. Disbrowe vainly tries to 
hide this fact from her own acute perceptions, 
and thinks of expedients and another trial, feel- 
ing,.at the same time, however this may turn out, 
that still she cannot refuse the shelter of her roof 
to this solitary stranger. Many a disturbed 
, thought the matter brings to the mind and spirit 
of mamma. 

Meanwhile Zaidee herself labors under the 
same consciousness, with double diligence works 
at the plain-sewing, and entreats Tommy and 
Sissy, and the still more formidable elders of 
these hard-hearted children, to let her teach them. 
But it will not do — the nursery longs with all its 
heart to be dispersed into the open air of schools 
and play-grounds. The governess has up chance 
against tl^se little conspirators, for they have all 
made up their minds that she shall not suc- 
ceed. 

CHAPTER XI. — ^AirOTHER TRIAL. 

"Neither Bosie nor Lettie ready with their 
lessons! Are these children careless of what 
you say to them. Miss Francis ?" 

Mamma knows very well th£tt they are more 
than careless, but puts on a stately nnconscious- 
ness to awe the rebels. 

Poor Miss Francis ! — she has an instinctive 
trust in Mrs. Disbrowe, but an instinctive terror 
of the children. Zaid^ never found herself at 
the bar of justice either as culprit or accuser be- 
fore, and she cannot tell what answer to make 
to this question. The little recusants see her 
falter, and grow bolder. Mrs. Disbrowe sees it, 
and softens into pity ; for neither of them know 
that Zaidee's thoughts are far away wandering, 
and that she has to call them back over half this 
realm of England to meet the present need. 

" O, please, mamma. Miss Francis does not 
give us our lessons as Charlotte used to do," 
says Lettie. " She speaks so low, sometimes we 
cannot understand her ; and she does not mind 
us at all, but is always thinking of something 
else : and, please, mamma, Bosie and I would 
much rathier go to school." 

" I am obliged to you, little girls, for favoring 
me with your opinion," answers mamma, with 
awful sarcasm. " But I do not intend that too 
should go to school, so that question is settled. 
Now, I have no doubt Miss Francis minds you 
as much as it is possible to mind such rude chil- 
dren, and I have come to-day to see that you 
mind her." 

Whereupon Lettie looks at Miss Trancis, the 
very type and impersonation of sullen resistance 
and Bosie, more susceptible, begins to cry. Bo- 
sie, though she has the seniority by a few minutes ^ 
over her twin sister, is very much under Lettie's ^ 
sway; and if they had been bom a hundred 
miles or a hundred years apart, there could not 
have been a more distinct and decided differ- 
ence than between these two, the children of one 
hour. 

" Give these little girls their tasks. Miss Fran- 
cis," said mamma, " and we will see how well 
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they cftn be learned tonlaj. And now, Harry, 
take your finger out of your month, and put 
away your whip; Miss Francis is waiting for 
yon> 

Nobody dares resist this unquestionable 
authority. The most docile little pupils in the 
world stand before the hesitating Zaidee, who 
trembles with a shy tremor when she tries to put 

2uestions to the children in the presence of Mrs. 
Hsbrowe. But even Lettie ^oes not dare adven- 
ture a glance aside, or Harry fail of attention. 
Nurse, behind-backs, with great demonstration 
of quietness, is laying Sissy's little frocks into 
the nursery wardrobe ; and now Nurse may es- 
cape down stairs for a much prized gossip with 
the kitchen. She is off duty this morning ; and 
at Nurse's table solemnly sits mamma, with her 
fine needlework in her hand, her ears all atten- 
tion, her eyes vigilantly discerning the slight 
glance or movement. Such orderly, obedient, 
pretty-behaved children never existed as these 
small scions of the house of Disbrowe under the 
inspection of mamma. • 

But by-and-by intrusive sounds from below 
break the hakyon calm of this well-ordered 
schoolroom. Mammal magisterial quiet is dis- 
turbed — she moves on her seat uneasily — looks 
annoyed — becomes anxious — then finally, lifting 
one steady glance upon the little company round 
her, consults her watch, and gathers up her 
work. " As you seem to be going on so well, I 
think I may leave you," says Mrs. Disbrowe. *' I 
depend upon you, children, to pay the greatest 
attention to Miss Francis ; and you will let me 
know, my dear, if you require me to exert my 
authority again." With this gracious parting 
address to the governess, the lady of the house 
takes her stately course down . stairs — far away 
down stairs to the dining-room on the ground 
fioor, to ask what is the cause of these sounds of 
insubordination. Alas ! the insubordination in 
the nursery can no longer reach the ear of mam- 
ma 5 and with the last flutter of Mrs. Disbrowe's 
pink ribbons, the peace of poor Zaidee is once 
more scattered to the winds. 

For Lettie does not scruple to bend her sullen 
brows upon the governess. Harry snatches his 
book away, and seizes his whip again ; taci'turn 
Jack has a bit of wood in his pocket, and* straight- 
way begins to whittle. Alas for poor Zaidee ! — 
if that would do her any good, she could cry 
heartily; but nothing could do Zaidee less good 
than crying. Mamma is out of hearing — even 
Nurse is gone ; there is no one to take her part — 
no one to defend her, and the little tyrants have 
their way. ^ 

" Mrs. Disbrowe said you were to learn your 
lessons — it if not honorable — it is breaking your 
wordi" cried Zaidee. But the Misses and 
Masters Disbrowe were not pledged by their 
honor. • 

" It isn't breaking my word. I never promised 
mamma," said Harry, whose top was already 
epinnfng merrily. " Mamma doesn't know as we 
do,'-' said Lettie, emboldened into childish inso- 
lence. " You cannot teach ms, — ^you know your- 
self you cannot. 

" I am older than you are," said Zaidee, driv^ 
to the last shift of self-defence, the pale-brown of 
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her complexion reddening into a violent crim- 
son, and her eyes glowing through her tears. " I 
am a great many years older than yon, little 
children. I could surely teach you something. 
I do not know very much myself; but I know 
more than you do, and your mother '>inks I can 
teach you. 'Why will you not listen to me 1 You 
are at home, and I am among strangers ; why 
will you not let me try ? " 

But children who are the most tender-hearted 
if you take them in one mood, are the hardest of 
all callous lookers-on if yon find them in another. 
They had a cruel pleasure in observing her dis- 
tress ; there was triumph to them in thus humb- 
ling one of the grown-up people ; and though 
Kosie all this time longed to cry with the poor 
governess, a dread of her sour little sister re- 
strained the gentle-hearted twin. They all main- 
tained a firm front against Zaidee. Mamma, if 
she had seen it, could scarcely have believed in 
the changed behavior of her children. 

" We don't want a governess ; you s'ould go 
home," cried little Sissy. 

" But I cannot go home 1 I have no' home — 
no one to care for me ! " said Zaidee, with a cry 
which came from the bottom of her heart. 

.They were all very silent after that. It was 
something which the childish understanding 
could not fathom, and Eosie longed moi-e and 
more to go to the side of Miss Francis, to com- 
fort her, and to cry with her. They all stood 
somewhat guilty and sullen, looking on, with a 
vague sense of being'great criminals, and of some 
one seeing them who was even a mightier ob- 
server than mamma ; but as nothing occurred to 
bring this compunction the length of repentance, 
or to lighten them of its indefinite pain, they 
threw the burden of this too upon Miss Francis, 
and were sure it was her fault, one way or an- 
other; they disliked her the more for having 
been* cruel to her. They were like all other ty- 
rants and persecutors, they resented their own 
uneasiness upon their victim. 

While Zaidee, retiring from the contest, and 
swallowing down as she could the hysteric sobs 
which she could scarcely restrain, felt in her own 
heart that she was entirely vanquished, and quite 
succumbed to her adverse fortune. This last 
half-hour had destroyed all hope of ever succeed- 
ing with these children. Zaidee was wise enough, 
through all her inexperience, to feel that the cry 
of desolateness which they had forced from her 
put an end to her superiority — her chance of rul- 
ing those rebellious spirits. They had looked on, 
were looking on, with curious eyes, at the pas- 
sionate youthful despair which overwhelmed her; 
and even though they became penitent, and of- 
fered a voluntary submission, this attempt was 
still quite at an end for Zaidee. She could not 
be Mrs. Disbrowe's governess; she felt in her 
honest simple heart, that, hard as she had tried, 
she could be of no use to Mrs. Disbrowe ; there- 
fore Zaidee must go away. 

Where, or what to do, she could not tell. Her 
reading and writing were of very little service to 
her so far, poor child, and now she must fall back 
upon her other capability. Once more Zaidee 
vainly longed for Elizabeth's, or Margaret's, or 
Sophy's list of accqmpUshments ; not knowing 
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that even flower-painting, or landscapes in wa- 
ter-colors, or the most exquisite embroidery, 
were but very slender weapons, with which to 
assault the world and fate. As she withdrew 
with her flashed face, her eyes fall of tears, her 
frame all throbbing with the tremor of excite- 
ment, into the comer whera she had been labor- 
ing at Mrs. Disbrowe's plain-sewing, vague 
Elans and purposes floated before Zaidee's eyes, 
•he knew nothing of distressed needlewomen, 
and had no experience to convince her that a 
friendless girl of fourteen was not quite the per- 
son to keep her footing among the crowds of 
London. She only drew a vivid picture to her- 
self of «. very poor room, and long days of silent 
working full of dreams and thought ; and this 
was how the girl's fancy, forlorn and visionary, 
decided she should live. 

And Lettie and Kosie, and Tommy and Sissy. 
and Harry and Jack, have returned to jtheir va- 
rious occupations, but with feelings very far from 
satisfactory. That figure* sitting silent in the 
comer bears heavily upon the conscience of' 
ever^ little Disbrowe here. They are a great 
deal more afraid of her now^ than if she had been 
struggling with them ; and with a vague convic- 
tion that she has given up the contest, comes 
an equally vague penitence for their own share 
in the matter. Rosie takes up and lays down 
her spelling book twenty times in a minute, with 
anxious glances at Miss Francis ; even Lettie is 
almost moved to Sisk her pardon. There never 
was a conquest so thoroughly unsatisfactory, or 
which impressed the victors so disagreeably with 
a feeling of defeat. 

CHAPTER XII.— AN AUDIENCE. 

Mrs. Disbrowe's pink ribbons were newly ar- 
ranged, and her evening toilette completed, yet 
there was still a little time to spare. The chil- 
dren knew very well that mamma had usually a 
leisure half-hour before dinner in her dressing- 
room, and this was a famous time for hearing 
complaints and settling disputes. This time, 
however, it was not any of the children who tap- 
ped at the door, but only Nurse, looking very 
solemn, who craved an audience for Miss Fran- 
cis. As she granted it, Mrs. Disbrowe saw more 
than one small shadow hovering about the door 
of Charlotte's room. The rebellious population 
in the nursery were greatly concerned to know 
what Miss Francis had to say to mamma. 

Miss Francis entered very noiselessly, with a 
Bwift sudden motion, and a dark, pale face, full 
of thoughts and sorrows. There was no dulness 
in poor Zaidee's great desolation and solitude ; 
her sorrow was no apathy, but the strongest life ; 
and there could not well have been a greater 
contrast than between the full matronly figure 
of Mrs. Disbrowe, in her rich thrifty silk-gown 
and cheerful pink-ribbons, and the slight nervous 
form of the girl who stood before her, dressed in 
the plain brown girlish undress she had worn at 
home, and with such a flood and tumult of 
thought swelling in her face. So very moment- 
ous was this matter to Zaidee, and with such an 
earnest simplicity did her mind, regard it, that 
Mrs. Disbrowe instinctively felt it must be some- 
^^g much more important than a little emeute 
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in the nursery of which her young governess 
came to apprise her now. 

" Something happened again, Miss Francis 1 — 
are the children still , too much for you ? Sit 
down and tell me about it," said Mrs. Disbrowe, 
kindly. 

But Zaidee could not sit down, and scarcely 
waited to have the invitation ; she was too eager 
in what she had herself to say. 

" I will have to go away," said Zaidee. " I 
only know very little. I cannot teach the chil- 
drpn. I would try again if I could, and I thought 
I could when I came here ; but it is not possible 
any longer. I will have to go away." 

" Wh^ is the matter ? have they teased you 
in the nursery ? But you know we must not 
throw aside our duties because they are hard 
sometimes," said Mrs. Disbrowe, still very kind- 
ly ; " they are quite children, you know, and 
good children too, though they sometimes pro- 
voke a stranger ; and you are very young, and 
easily discouraged. You must have a little pa- 
tience, and begin again." 

*' I know very little myself," said Zaidee, stri- 
king off once more in her strange inconsequent 
fashion, as if nothing had been said. " I only 
can read and write — but not very well ; and I 
am not good Inough to teach them. I cannot 
cheat you ; you have been' so good to me. I am 
not able to teach the children ; I will have to go 
away." . » 

" My poor child," said Mrs. Disbrowe, taking 
Zaidee's hand, and leading her kindly to a seat, 
" why do you speak so very sadly about going 
away ? Do you know you are far too young to 
go out as a governess, or to be away from home? 
I think, perhaps, the best thing you can do is to 
go back again. Why do you start so, child ? " 

" Because I cannot go home. I never will go 
home — never ! " cried Zaidee. " Oh, you do not 
know ; I would far rather die 1 " 

Mrs. Disbrowe lifted her hand from Zaidee's 
shoulder. " You are a very strange girl," she 
said, disapprovingly ; " it is a great blessing to 
have a home, even though everything there is 
not quite as we wish it. If your friends are not 
very kind to you, they are still your friends j and 
you had far better return to them. If you think 
they will be angry, I can write to them, and ex- 
plain why it is that you return so soon." 

Zaidee dried the little gush of hot tears which 
had surprised her eyes at the mention of home ; 
she rose again very quietly, and looked up with 
her simple wistful eyes into Mrs. Disbrowe's 
face. 

" I cannot go home,'* she said, with a sad 
steadiness, which reached again to the fountain 
of tender charity in her protector's heart ; " but 
I will have to go away, because I must never 
cheat any one. I wbuld like to work at some- 
thing, and be of use to somebody ; but, Mrs. 
Disbrowe, you are very kind to me, and I am of 
no use to you." 

Something like a tear came to ^Irs. Disbrowe's 
eye. " I do not understand you, but I am very 
sorry for you," she said compassionately. " TeU 
me, then, what you propose to do." 

Zaidee looked up again, and all those envied 
accomplishments, those attainments cf Elizabeth 
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and Margaret and Sophy, seemed to burst upon 
her vision once more. " I cannot do anything/' 
burst from Zaidee's lips in a little oTerflow of 
regret and self-reproach ; " I mean nothing bat 
sewing : bat there is only myself, it is hot mnch 
matter. I think I would live somewhere, and 
work. I can do a great deal of work when I 
try, and I would never wish to do anything else 
now— neither reading nor—" Her breast heaved, 
for suddenly she thought of her long walks with 
Sermo; and Sermo's very name, a household 
word, overwhelmed her for the moment with 
such a glimpse of home. " I could work all day 
long,*' said Zaidee, turning away abruptly to 
hide the falling of a great long-gathered cluster 
of tear-drops — a score run into one. 

But Mrs. Disbrowe had heart enough and wis- 
dom enough to perceive that it was not the 
thought of working all day long, but some other 
concealed and hidden thought, which brought 
this heavy dew to Zaidee's eyes. She was so 
kind as not to question her at the moment, but 
simply to address herself to the matter in hand. 

" This is your plan, is it ?" said Mrs. Disbrowe, 
with a smile which had a great deal of pity in 
it ; " but do you know you are too young for 
this ? — not too young either," she continued, half 
to herself—" too young for evil and temptation 
— too young and too simple to be led away. But 
I will tell you what we will do. I have a great 
deal of sewing myself, and till that is done you 
must stay with me and help me. There now. 
dry your eyes ; you shall not go back to the nur- 
•ery, but sit in the spare room — Charlotte's room 
— close to my own, and do your sewing there : 
and when that is all done, you must consult with 
me again what you are to do. Will you take 
my advice, my poor child 1 " 
f Zaidee looked up earnestly at the woman 
whom she herself had woke into a protecting 
angel. " You are very good to me," said Zaidee ; 
" I will do whatever you tell toe ; only I cannot 
go home." 

" Well, I will not bid you — now," said Mrs. 
Dribrowe. " Come, you must dry your eyes and 
be comforted. No one must be quite miserable 
in my house. You can sit in the nursery this 
evening, and to-morrow we will have Char- 
lotte's room made into a workroom, and some- 
thing will turn up before you have done all my 
sewing there." 

So Zaidee went away, and Mrs. Disbrowe re- 
turned to her toilet for a moment, to arrange 
her pink ribbons once more. Though there was 
a softening satisfactory sentiment at her heart, 
this lady could not help feeling that she had 
acted " against her principles." She was per- 
plexed and disturbed, and felt herself more 
liable to attack than she had been for many a 
day. It was not prudent. Her habitual thrifti- 
ness would by no means sanction this unwise li- 
berality; but Mrs. Disbrowe's heart was too 
many for her principles. Nature overcame. and 
triumphed in this woman of the world. What- 
ever happened, she could not put the orphan child 
away. 

In the mean time Zaidee, very weary and ex- 
hausted, stole up-stairs to the high attic. No 
•^^vstic gems of colored lieht, no red cross hunff 
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OT«r her now, as she lifted her eyes to the skylight 
window, half-K>pened, at which the November fog 
came in. Oh home, home, home ! . She threw 
herself upon her little bed, and covered her face 
from this dim damp waning daylight. This day's 
trial had worn to the heart of Zaidee ; but after 
she had lain there awhile in the gatherings dark* 
ness, she was fain to steal down, half frozen, to 
the deserted nursery, and take refage with 
the homely representative of domestic govern- 
ment there. Nurse had a great deal to say, as 
usual, and Zaidee suffered Uie stream to ran on, 
now and then striking into itj when some of 
Nurse's maunderings crossed the current of her 
own thoughts. They were no interruption to 
each other *, for even this drowsy gossip about 
the Johns and the Bridgets of Nurse's yonthfiii 
acquaintance had just so much human interest 
in it that her young companion was never tired 
listening. Zaidee's heart was still so young that 
it took m everything that looked like story-tel- 
ling, and never complained of the mimite details 
of Nurse's narrative. And her simple mind was 
worn out with much exertion, and sunk in the 
exhaustion bf passion and excitement. She was 
glad to hear the humdrum cadence of this kindly 
voice. Its pleasant brogue and homely diction 
were better to 2^idee than either wit or wisdom 
of a colder kind. They lidled her weariness to 
rest, and broke with many a little episode of a 
still harder and humbler youth than hers the long 
monologue of the girl's own thoughts. Nurse, 
after her kind, was a very ^ttins minister, and 
did good service. Mistress and servant were 
kind to the orphan. She had not found this 
world yet to be a very cold or cruel world. 

CHAPTER XIII.— ANOTHEB OCCUPATION. 

It is now two months since this young exile 
left the Grange, and Christmas is drawing near. 
Zaidee is so sincere a visionary, that, enveloped 
in her thoughts, she thinks little^ of the festive 
time approaching, or of the change made in her- 
self since her last merry Christmas at home 
She does not think, with dreary self-lamentation, 
that there is no one to brighten this time for her, 
as in her circumstances so many would do, bat 
with loving and vivid realization she thinks of 
how they will spend the Christmas in Cheshire, 
and wonders, with a longing curiosity, whethei 
her own absence will make any difference in the 
family festivities. But it is of no use asking her 
own heart so often what has happened to them 
all ; it is of no use wondering and wishing as she 
sits within this deserted apartment, once the 
bower and sanctuary of Miss Charlotte Disbrowe, 
but now only the spare room in Bedford Place. 
The white hangings begin to grow dingy ; the 
litter of the wedding preparations is long ago 
over. Near the small bit of smoky fire which the 
housemaid has condescended to light for Miss 
Francis, she sits before a great basketful of plain- 
sewing, exercising her vocation. Her literary 
attainments, her reading and writing — the latter 
so painfully perfected before she left the Grange 
-^have proved quite useless to Zaidee; and 
though tnere is one little pang of disappointment 
in the consciousness, she is very content to fall 
back upon the only other branch of knowledge 
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she possesses. Poor Zaidee, though she speaks 
the pure English of a gentlewoman, is not great 
in moods and tenses. Imagination and romance, 
after all, are fully more favorable to plain-sew- 
ing than to accurate grammar ; so the girl finds 
it very possible to be content, and is more in her 
sphere, working here by herself in her spare bed- 
room, than struggling to teach Bosie and Lettie 
and Tommy and Sissy up-stairs. 

It is a strange uncommunicative self con- 
tained life which she lives in this quiet back- 
room, looking out upon the brick parallelograms, 
and strips of grass and flowers. Zaidee's brown 
complexion grows of a darker paleness every 
day. Her eyes become hollow, and her agile 
figure, with all its girlish angularities, is thinner 
and more angular still than when she came here. 
"When Mrs. Disbrowe bids her go out to take ex- 
ercise, Zaidee always would rather not; poor 
child, she seeks no intermission, and wishes for 
no amusement. ^Her thoughts run on ju4 as well, 
perhaps indeed somewhat better, for her hands 
being busy ; and no one knows what visions at- 
tend the hemming of Mrs. Disbrowe's household 
linen, — what wild imaginations run through these 
noiseless days, and keep alive the young life in 
her heart. Mrs. Disbrowe every day grows 
more and more perplexed, and sometimes .won- 
ders almost in terror what she is to do with this 
friendless girl, and makes resolutions, a hundred 
times broken, to insist imon the name of her re- 
lations, and to write to "hem, trying if it may 
still be possible to awake kindness in their hearts ; 
for this good mother can only explain Zaidee's 
unwillingness to go home by supposing that she 
has been cruelly treated by her friends, against 
whom, in consequence, the worthy gentlewoman, 
whose own tenderer feelings have so completely 
ta^en advant^e of her, is proportionably in- 
dignant. Wherever Mrs. Disbrowe is, it is as- 
tonishing how this problem vexes her hitherto 
placid mind, What is she to do with this girl 1 

While Leo'and Minnie, the only members of 
the family who yet can venture to criticise mam- 
ma, strongly backed by Mrs. Edward Lancaster, 
who is never done wondering, cannot sufficiently 
express their astonishment, — What does mam- 
ma keep her for ? — ^what is the good of having 
Miss Francis in the house ? — and what has mam- 
ma to do with her ? — ask these inquiring Dis- 
browes, — the kitchen is not less interested ; and 
Buttons even ventures, in a quiet way, to play 
some practical jokes upon Miss Francis, which 
Miss Francis is so utterly unconscious of as to 
provoke to positive bile the " fun " of Mrs. Dis- 
browe's accomplished page. In the nursery, af- 
ter a few days of very equivocal triumph, broken 
with many compunctions, the children at last 
have begun to revel in the delights of a pro- 
longed holiday. Mamma is put to her wits' end. 
She cannot have a new governess while the for- 
mer one remains* with her. She cannot keep 
Zaidee and send the children to school. Placid 
papa, who never interferes with anything, has 
actually become a terror to Mrs. Disbrowe .within 
these few weeks ; since there has been something 
which she does not wish him to ask about, she 
is in continual terror lest he should inquire ; for 
what excuse could she give him ? — ^how account 
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for her own conduct ? — she who cannot account 
for it to herself. 

Unconscious of all the ferment caused by her 
presence, Zaidee dreams on day by day in her 
dim chamber, consuming her heart. But for this 
visionary world in which she breathes and lives, 
the young life must have been spent and wasted 
long ago ; and now it only lives upon its own 
strength and essence, devouring its resouoces and 
itself. She is very harmless and silent in her so- 
litude, her voice is never heard in the house, and 
no one is reminded, by outward intrusion, that 
the stranger is here. All unaware of how she 
embarrasses Mrs. Disbrowe — unsuspicious of 
Minnie's malicious wondering — of Mrs.'Edward's 
comments — of all the hard inuendoes levelled at 
mamma on account of her — ^unsuspicious of the 
practical jokes of Buttons — the curiosity in the 
kitchen — the triumph of the nursery — Zaidee sita 
hour by hour alone, and weaves her life into her 
dreams. She never feels herself neglected, never 
is aware of any injury, nor is aware either in her 
girlish heedlessness that she is out of place and 
a burden ; so much a child's mind is the mind of 
Zaidee, that it has room for no complication of 
ideas. With devotion and ardor, which is more 
than conscientiousness, she labors at her work, 
and while sh^ does that, thinks no harm to give 
her thoughts full sway, and deliver up her whole 
being into them — and this is how she lives. 

Malice and embarrassment, wonder and in- 
quiry, would soon be at an end if this continued ; 
for already, when Christmas is come and gone, 
when the Covent Garden bouquet on the draw- 
ing-room table shows its first snowdrop, and the 
early crocuses just thrust their green spikes 
through the soil of Aunt Vivian's flower-garden 
at home, the air grows heavy and stagnant in 
the scene of Zaidee's toil. It weighs upon her, 
as the charmed air might have weighed upon the 
bewitched princess of the fairy tale, ere she sank 
to her sleep of centuries; and on Zaidee, too, 
there begins to sink a heavy torpor — a heaviness 
from which only the touch of love can wake her 
up. 

Where is this touch to come from ? Words 
of kindness are said to her sometimes ; she is 
never ill-treated. As the world goes, she has 
been strangely fortunate in finding such a home ; 
but love is not near the poor child. Curiosity 
and wonder all agape, and even a degree of 
equable interest and kindness, might have come 
to look ' at the sleeping beauty, without in the 
least disturbing her lingering slumbers ; and Zai- 
dee is too much a child to be roused as she was. 
From whence is to come her waking kiss ? 

" Minnie, when you go to Charlotte's to-mor- 
row, you must take Miss Francis with you ; and 
let your sister know that I particularly wish her 
to write to Mrs. Green. Persuade Charlotte to 
write at once, and bring me the letter homo with 
you, Minnie ; we mu^ apply to her friends, and 
have her taken home," says Mrs. Disbrowe ; and 
if you look closely, you will see that Zaidee has 
brought a permanent wrinkle to the comely 
forehead of mamma. " It is quite out of the 
question. We cannot go on in this way; and 
yet, the poor child 1" 

'- / don't call her a poor child. I think she is 
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Tery well off," said saacy Minnie. " If all the 
people that do plain-sewing had as mach for 
it"— 

" Be silent, Minnie!" cried Mrs. Disbrowe an 
grily, and with a glow of displeasure on her 
cheek. Feeling herself guilty, Mrs. Disbrowe 
was more than usually impatient of criticism. 

" And wliy am I to take her to Charlotte's ?" 
continued the young lady — " in her brown frock 
and her straw bonnet ! She is not fit to go with 
me." 

•* She is to go with you. notwithstanding," said 
Mrs. Disbrowe quickly ; " and unless you change 
your manners, Minnie, you will never look so 
much like a lady as poor Miss Francis does. I 
wish her to go with you to-morrow. She shall 
not remain with us, if I can find another slielter 
for her ; but she must not get sick and be laid 
up in the mean time, if I can help it." 

Satisfied that she would carry this as the rea- 
son, Minnie hastened to announce her good for- 
tune to Miss Francis. The little fire in the 
spare room was very smoky — the great work- 
basket was quite full— rthe air was heavy and 
Close, yet chilled and full of the foggy haze in 
the atmosphere without; and beyond these cold 
white haTi<rings, which looked so smoked and 
dingy, sat Zaidee, in her half tranpe of silence, 
working at her plain-sewing. Minnie Disbrowe, 
bursting in out of breath, was chilled into com- 
posure in a moment. 

**Miss Francis ! mamma says you are not to 
get sick, and be laid up. You are to go with me 
to my "Sister's to-morrow." 

" 1 would ratlier not, indeed. I like best to be 
at home," said Zaidee. 

" Home ! Do you call this home ?" cried the 
refined Minnie. " I am sure, if I was you, I 
would far rather go back to my friends. I would 
do anything rather than stay here." 

A slight shudder was all Zaidee's answer. She 
had a strange obtuseness in this one particular. 
Now that she was busily employed, and working 
for them, it did not occur to her that the Dis- 
browcs, nil and sundry, wished her away. 

** Well, if mamma likes— " said MiWie, shrug- 
ging her shoulders ; but even Minnie had not the 
heart to conclude the sentence in presence of Zai- 
dee's wistful dreamy face, and unfailing industry. 

" Yon are to corne with me to-morrow," she 
'continued, *' to do you good, I suppose. Mamma 
said so. You had better make your tilings look 
as well as ])0ssible, and be ready to go." 

As it was a command, Zaidee received it quiet- 
ly as a necessity. She had not been in the open 
air for days ; but Zaidee, fresh from the Cheshire 
wilds, could soai-cc'ly recognize as open air the 
yintry fog of Bedford Place. * 

CHAPTER XIV. — ^A VISIT. 

They set out together on the afternoon of the 
following day, which, as it happened, was a 
cheerful bracing afternoon, with a red sun bear- 
ing down towards the stack of houses which 
formed '' the west " to Bedford Place, and break- 
ing up the gray haze, after a fantastic fashion, 
pleasant to see. * Zaidee's wandering eyes sought 
out this stream of ruddy light, whichj with the 
slight fogio aid it, made these streets and squares 
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almost picturesque, and did not perceive the 
mortification and displeasure of Miss Minnie, 
who had herself unwillingly assumed a brown 
frock and bonnet not a very great deal •better 
than Zaidee's, but pronounced by mamma " quite 
good enough " for a visit to Charlotte. It had 
been Minnie's intention to mark the difference 
between her own rank and her companion's to 
the most cursory observer, by making herself 
very fine to-day ; but, alas, that inexorable mam- 
ma! As it happened, however, Minnie's sulki- 
ness was sadly lost on Zaidee, who had not the 
smallest desire to be enlightened bv lier conver- 
sation ; and who, indeed, enveloped in her own 
magical atmosphere, was not at all aware that 
there had been nothing said between them till 
they arrived at Charlotte's door. 

The house of Mrs. Edward Lancaster was a 
fac-simile of her mother's; a tall house, equally 
commodious, equally genteel, and out of doors 
equally %rim in its respectability; bat within, 
by dint of new carpets, new paper, and new gild- 
ing, liberally displayed in the shape of picture- 
frames, a new maid-servant, in smiles and blue 
ribbons (Mr. Edward Lancaster having a pre- 
judice against Buttons), and a general newness 
and brightness of Atmosphere, this habitation 
looked gayer and more, cheerful' than the original 
Bedford Place. Charlotte's drawing-room was 
not drab either; there were no blinds half-way 
down the windows. Xhe new paper was a be- 
wilderment of roses an"myrtles, the new carpet 
a thicket of flowers ; and in the grate burned a 
riotous fire,' such as would have broken Mrs. Dis- 
browe's rest with visions of blazing chimneys, 
fire-engines, and fines. By-and-by, when the 
nursery, which at present is only an unfurnished 
room up-stairs, comes to be as full as the nursery 
at home, and when all these gay embellishments 
are toned down into the gray of years, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Lancaster will be a thrifty housewife, as 
careful a manager as mamma; but at present, at 
its first off'set, there is a certain air of lavishness, 
of profusion — to tell the truth, though Mrs. Ed- 
ward is Mrs. Disbrowe's daughter — of extrava- 
gance about the house. Mrs. Edward spends a 
poor man's income in gloves and ribbons, there 
being no overseeing eye to veto the expenditure ; 
and the servants in the kitchen scorn to be be- 
hind their mistress ; while hosts of pretty nick- 
nackeries find their way, day by day, into the 
bright, new drawing-room, to the much adorn- 
ment of the same/ The young master of the 
house begins to look with dismay at his cheque- 
book, and to be rather doubtful of the truth of 
the often-repeated declaration, that it is " only 
this once." Take comfort, bridegroom ; it ts 
only this once ; when she has her first fit of glo- 
rious independence over, and no longer plays at 
housekeeping, Mrs. Disbrowe's dangliter will 
pi*ove her parentage, and be the thriftiest wife 
that ever fell to the lot of man. But so far it 
must be conceded, there is no thrift in the new 
establishment, and the house has a great " way" 
upon it, like the young gay unconcerned mistress 
of the same. 

Chariotte is lying back in her easy-chair, hold- 
ing up her hands before her as she works at some 
bit of netting; and the young lady's ample dra- 
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penes spread oat, and her ribbons constantly in 
motion, as she moves in her chair in her careless 
fashion, give what a painter would call " breadth 
of effect " to this animated picture. Her friend 
Helen Maurice sits by the table near Mrs. Ed- 
ward, and the drawing-room door being open, 
you may hear those loud young ringing voices, 
what they say, and how they laugh, and how per- 
fectly without restraint they are, when you are 
still at the foot of the stair. Also, on a showy 
little couch near the fire sits a very upright lady 
in widow's weeds, with a large muff on her lap, 
and an immense boa oji her shoulders. Her 
crape veil, put back from her face, shows you a 
large pale countenance, with considerable force 
in its lines, but, it must be confessed, at this pre- 
sent moment somewhat of a sour aspect. As the 
young ladies talk, the old lady's blue eye some- 
times kindles into grim amusement; but in ge- 
neral it is apparent that she is neglected, and 
that she feels herself so. 

To this scene the two girls enter unannounced 
— no formal introduction being necessary tg Mrs. 
Sdward's sister, even in the punctilious judgment 
of the waiting-maid, who is a very new broom, 
and piques herself on doing her duty.' As Min- 
nie bursts in at the open door, and Zaidee, like a 
shadow, follows after, Charlotte raises her head 
to nod at them, and goes on wjth her conversa- 
tion. Minnie, for her part, pausing to look 
round the room to see who is in it, condescend- 
ingly addresses the old*lady, " How do you do, 
Mrs. Lancaster 1 " in passing, and immediately 
darts upon a great china jar opposite, without 
giving Mrs. Lancaster the trouble to answer her 
question. 

" Oh, Charlotte, where did you get this ? " 
cried Minnie loudly. '• I don't like it — it's ugly ; 
you always had such bad taste. Why, there's 
Deetles on it ! I would throw it out of the win- 
dow if it wore mine." 

Now Charlotte had already been provoked this 
morning by finding her latest purchase not at all 
admired by Edward, and was quite disposed to 
bestow upon Minnie the full weight of her dis- 
pleasure towards both. 

" Let niy china alone, will you ? " exclaimed 
Charlotte. " You provoking little thing, what 
do you mean poking about into every corner? I 
don't buy my furniture to please you. Do you 
hear ? x ou shan't do what you like in my house 
as you do at home." 

" I just wish mamma heard you," said Minnie 
spitefully. 

It was a wish in which Mrs. Edward did not 
I concur ; for she had not the slightest desire, mar- 
ried lady though she was, to encounter the dis- 
pleasure of mamma. The elder Mrs. Lancaster 
looked on very grimly during this loving sister- 
ly salutation. She was not Edward's mother, 
but only his father's widow — a very kind friend 
to him, and counting herself to have some 
motherly rights, in consequence of many years' 
guardianship — a claim which Edward himself 
allowed very cordially, but which Mrs. Edward 
had pleasure in defying. The old lady's eyes 
and ears were extremely vigilant when she visit- 
ed her stepson's wife. It was astonishing]^ what a 
clear perception she had already of all -Char- 
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lotte's shortcomings, and how she overlooked her 
good qualities altogether. There was no love 
lost between these two ladies. Charlotte had a 
pleasure in making Mrs. Lancaster feel uncom- 
fortable and out of place in her gay new draw- 
ing-room among her young friends ; and Mrs. 
Lancaster had a pleasure in coming to feel her- 
self slighted and injured by the gay, foolish, ex- 
travagant wife, whose love of company and dress 
and careless housekeeping would ruin Edward. 
So the old lady sat very upright and solemn, an 
image of silent disapproval, on the pretty little 
couch made to be lounged on, and listened to 
their loud laughing discussions of last night's 
concert, of who was there, and how poor the 
music always was, and .how one and another 
threatened to give them up, they were so stupid. 
All this was extremely edifying to old Mrs. Lan- 
caster, whose own dissipation was limited to the 
May meetings in Exeter Hall ; yet slio came ; 
for human nature, whose wiles this good lady 
was skilled in, was as perverse in her own breast 
as in another's, and her fkvorite aversion was 
Edward's wife. 

Perhaps it might have been the same, in some 
degree, whoever Edward's wife had been; but 
the present possessor of that dignity by no 
menus thought it; worth her while to conciliate. 
While old Mrs. Lancaster sat stiffly on the couch, 
Cliarlotte reclined in the easy-chair. Charlotte 
was exuberant in embraces, in " deara," and 
''loves," to her other visitors; all the wfcile 
observing the old lady as the old lady observed 
her. 

Zaidee, who had come into tjie room behind 
Minnie^ stood by the door ; nobody yet had taken 
any notice of her ; she was left to find a seat and 
a welcome for herself; but while she stood there, 
she had the fortune to catch the eye of Mrs. Lan- 
caster. Now, Zaidee was neither gay nor fair; 
if, three months ago, you were held in doubt 
whether this brown girl was to ripen into a fa- 
mous beauty, or sink into dark complexioned 
homeliness, the chances were very much against 
the former hypothesis now. What Mrs. Ltincas* 
ter saw in her was a very plain girl, very plainly 
dressed, and still more visibly dropped by hei 
companions than she herself was. The old lady's 
countenance brightened immediately; she re- 
cognized the poor little governess, of whom she 
had heard Mrs. Edward speak. Opposition is 
sometimes a marvellous incentive to benevolence, 
and no one could doubt that Mrs. Lancaster was 
benevolent. She beckoned Zaidee to her, gave 
her a share of her sofa, and then began to ques- 
tion the incommunicative girl. What was curi- 
osity at first, rapidly ripened into interest. Zai- 
dee's answers were so brief, that they sfiggested 
question after question. She came from the 
country — she was an orphan — she did not wish 
to go home — she was not Mrs. Disbrowe's gover- 
ness — no, she was not good enough for that — she 
could only read and write a little herself, and 
was not able to teach the children — she did Mrs. 
Disbrowe's sewing now, and Mrs. Disbrowe was 
very kind to her — that was all. By the time she 
knew so much, Mrs. Lancaster greatly wished to 
hear pnore. The old lady surelj' did not want 
Zaidee to complain to her ; but she would have 
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been very well satisfied to hear a few more de- 
taOs of mrs. Disbrowe's hoasehold, and to ascer- 
tain if this dependant was content. 

** I don't think you are well, my poor child. 
Does Mrs. Disbrowe allow you to go out ?" ask- 
ed Mrs. Lancaster. 

" I would rather not " said Zaidee. " I do 
not like to be out. I always ask leave to stay at 
home." 

" Is it Bedford Place you call home ?" said the 
questioner. 

Zaidee looked up for an instant into her face, 
" I have no other home now. I am very glad to 
be there," said this poor child, whom nobody 
could persuade into believing herself ill-used. 
The old lady was melted ; she almost forgave 
Mrs. Disbrowe for being the mother of Edward's 
wife. But she did more than that— she asked 
Mrs. Edward to spare Miss Francis, to take an 
airing with her in that plain handsome brougham 
of hers which stood at the door. Mrs. Edward 
opened her eyes, but had no objection. Zaidee 
obeyed the old lady passively, and followed her, 
to the consternation of Minnie. But the poor 
girl herself was not astonished ; in her torpor 
and silent heaviness, it seemed as if she could no 
longer do ataything but obey. 

CHAPTER XV. — X FBIEND. 

It w^as not till seated in Mrs. Lancaster's 
brougham, with Mrs. Lancaster's broad crapes 
pressmg upon her modest brown dress, and Mrs. 
Lancaster's furs warming the confined atmos- 
phere of the close little carriage, which forth- 
with began to tsundle leisurely toward the Park, 
that Zaidee awoke from the quiet haze in which 
she had answered what was asked, and done 
what was commanded her. It might be the wid- 
ow's cap which recalled Aunt Vivian — ^though 
this tall lady, so far as bulk went, would have 
made two Aunt Vivians, and was very unlike the 
fairy godmother ; or perhaps the sober opulence 
of Mrs. Lancaster's equipage and dress reminded 
Zaidee, more than Bedford Place did, of the ex- 
uberant comforts of home. Whatever the cause 
was, she was roused into warmer life — her 
thoughts lay dormant for a little, her eyes took 
unconscious inventory of the things about her — 
the torpor was shaken for the moment, and Zai- 
dee looked forth again through the mist of her 
own dreams. 

" And so you say Mrs. Disbrowe is kind ? I 
suppose you are very useful to her, " said Mrs. 
Lancaster, with a " humph ! " in her own mind 
over the disinterestedness of Mrs. Disbrowe. 

" I thought I might be of use when I came," 
said Zaidee, " though I know so very little ; but 
I could not teach the children — I was not able — 
and that was why I got the sewing to do. No ; I 
am not of much use ; I can only sew." . 

" You told me before that you knew very 
little," said her new friend ; " young ladies very 
seldom say so. Tell me what 'very little' 
means." 

"I can only read, and write — ^but not very 
well,'* said Zaidee, " I cannot play, nor draw, nor 
do anything." 

" Except Mrs. Disbrowe's sewing," said Mrs. 
Lancaster, with involuntary satire. 

The pale brown 'face beside her lighted up a 
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little. '' Yes," said Zaidee, with a sigh of 
faction, "that is something still ; but, after all, it 
is only plain sewing. I cannot do embroidery, 
nor anything, like what they nsed to do at 
home." 

"And would you not rather be at home 
than here, among strangers ? " asked Mrs. Ijan- 
caster. 

Zaidee started with a thrill of terror. " No, 
no," she said hurriedly, " I cannot go home. I 
'did not mean to speak of it again." 

" Tell me where it was and all about it, my 
poor child," said her questioner persuasively. 

It was seldom that Zaid(^, whose ideas were 
always striking off at a tangent, permitted her- 
self to be thus brought to bay. Perceiving it, 
however, she was too brave to escape ; she looked 
up with open eyes to the old lady's face. 

" My father and my mother are dead. My 
mother was *a Greek, and my father was a travel- 
ler, far away. I have been alone all my life ; I 
have no home," said Zaidee steadily, *'I am 
glad to be with Mrs. Disbrowe ; I have no one to 
go to but her." 

" But do you know they do not wish you to 
remain with them ? What will you do then ?" 
asked Mrs. Lancaster. 

"I will ask Mrs. Disbrowe again to let me 
stay," said Zaidee very simply. She was not to 
be reached on the side of pride. 

" My poor child," said her new friend," whose 
kindness at the present moment was more in in- 
tention than effect, " Mrs. Disbrowe has a great 
many children : I have heard them speak of you 
often ; they want their mother to send you home 
to your friends ; they think you a burden. You 
would not like to feel yourself a burden, should 
you ? " 

Zaidee's brown face grew very pale — so pale 
that the well-intentioned lady beside her hastily 
drew her smelling-bottle from the depths of her 
muff. •' It is not what I like"^ said Zaidee j " I 
would like if God would please to let me die- 
but He never has heard me yet; and I am 
afraid it would not be right to do it of my- 
self. 

" To do what, child ?" cries Mrs. Lancaster, 
with a little scream. 

But Zaidee made no answer. She was ponder- 
ing sadly in her own heart — pondering of neces- 
sity and providence, and how different what she 
would, was from what she must. 

" They are very unkind, these foolish young 
people, for I am sure their mother has a cheap 
assistant in you," said Mrs. Lancaster, her dis- 
like to the Disbrowes insensibly prevailing over 
her prudence. " You are a poor artless chil^ I 
can see ; you would be far better away from that 
woman of the world." 

" Must I go away 1 " said Zaidee, catching the 
one word which chimed into her thoughts : "and 
if I go away, will you give me something to 
work at ? " she continued, looking up with hon- 
est simplicity in Mrs. Lancaster's face. 

This good lady was somewhat taken aback by 
the downright sincerity of her young compan- 
ion. " I— I can scarcely tell," sa'id Mrs. Lancas- 
ter : " but that was not what I meant ; you ought 
to go home to your friends." 

" I thought I ought to go away at first, when I 
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Ibnnd I could Dot tench the children," said Zai- 
dee, either not hearing or not heeding. "I 
thought I could live in a little room somewhere, 
and work at sewing, if any one would give it 
me; hut Mrs. Disbrowe was kind^ and said I 
should rather stay. Do they gra<^go that I am 
there ? I have no right to be there — perhaps, 
indeed, 1 had better go aw$y." 

And Zaidee's eyes, brightened with a new 
thonght, travelled over the high range of build- 
ings they were passing. Nay, these are all great 
houses, poor child! ranges of lofty windows, 
drawing-rooms, and bed-chambers^ of better fash- 
ion and higher irank than Bedford Place — not 
one single little nook among them where you 
could bring your needle, your sole capability, 
your forlorn young life and sincere iieart. The old 
lady's eyes followed this gaze of futile longing ; 
her own mind was built with lofty regularity, 
something like those blank fine houses which 
gave forth no answer to Zaidee's mute inquiry. 
She loved to dispense her liberality in the legiti- 
mate channels, to ascertain that they were " de- 
serving objects " who had alms of her abundance, 
to inquire all about them, if it was improvidence 
or evil behavior which brought them within the 
range of her benefactions, ir they had seen bet- 
ter days, or if their poverty was native to them, 
or if their need was desperate enough to warrant 
charity. All the minutise of their circumstan- 
ces carefully inquired into, no one could be more 
bountiful than this well-endowed and childless 
widow ; but so much fortified with custom and 
regulation was she, that it perplexed her greatly 
when a " case " came before herwhich could not 
be dealt with according to rule. At present she 
fowid herself in a dilemma — of her own creat- 
ing, too, which made it the more vexatious. — 
Acting on a whim, which a woman of prudence 
never ought to do — acting, moreover, on other 
motives still farther removed from Christian 
charity than whims are — but these Mrs. Lancas- 
ter did not specify to herself— she had brought 
this child away with her, had partially enlight- 
ened her as to her own circumstances, had con- 
ceived a strong interest in«her — what was to be 
done with her now 1 Mrs. Lancaster retired into 
the depths of her sables to consider. Zaidee, with 
her wistful eyes, looked out upon these great 
ranges of hpuses. The air was warm and soft in 
this luxurious enclosure, tinged with a faint per- 
fnme, and very different from that brown hazy 
sunny winter air without. The little carriage 
moved on at a drowsy pleasant pace. Wayfar- 
ers walking fast to keep themselves warm, chil- 
dren cased in furs and hosiery, little groups of 
juvenile vagabonds with feet and faces red and 
blue with cold, disappeared from the window as 
they drove on. Mrs. Lancaster, much vexed at 
her own indiscretion, and Zaidee, brightly reali- 
zing that impossible independence of hers, work- 
ing alone in a little chamber for some one else 
than Mrs. Disbrowe, saw nothing of the bare 
trees and sodden grass — young and old ; thev had 
other things to look at than this w^intry park. 

The old lady has not spoken again, neither has 
Zaidee ; but tfie well-accustomed coachman has 
turned homewards. Now the lights are begin- 
ning to shine in the windows, and the last red 
ray of sunset has disappeared from the brown 



haze of air which gives tone and color to these 
streets. They are not going to Bedford Pfacc, 
but turning at this easy speed to another quarter. 
The chill in the air gives animation to all those 
passers-by upon the way ; such visions of home 
and fireside waiting for one and another— of the 
cheerful household meal ready for their coming, 
and the news of the great world which they car- 
ry with them to brighten the quiet crowd about 
all those comfortable figures, briskly pressing 
forward. One has a newspaper, another a parcel 
of books, another only a toy swinging " at the 
cold finger*s end," or a paper-bag of cakes and 
sweetmeats for the children. You may call them 
City men a»you pass by in your superb idleness 
— never mind ; they have done their good day's 
work in the City or elsewhere ; and in this pleas- 
ant darking they see already the firelight shine 
in their own windows as every one goes home. 
Schoolboys with satchels making the road echo, 
tall school-girls swinging by in confidential 
couples with music-books, and an infinite quanr 
tity of secrets to tell. Here and there a shop 
holding out the light of its homely traffic upon 
the way — so many pleasant sounds in the air, 
■voices, and footsteps — so many peaceful people 
on their way home. 

The little carriage trundles on, and never 
pauses for a moment. Its rich mistress has a 
home, but no child to make it glad ; and as for 
poor Zaidee, searching the darkness with her 
wistful eyes, she believes there is no home for 
her in all this plentiful and prosperous world. 

CHAPTER XVI. — PERPLEXITY. 

Zaidee has not considered the question, wheth* 
cr she is going- home to Mrs. Disbirowe'S or else- 
where. So full of fancies is she, nothing that 
happened to-night would much surprise Zaidee ; 
and when the little carriage turns into a gate, 
and rounds the small curve of a semicircular plot 
planted thick with evergreens, to pause before a 
quickly-opened door, she observes vividly, but 
can scarcely be called curious. Mrs. Lancaster, 
warm in her furs, alights slowly. The girl be- 
hind her feels a slight chill of cold as she glan- 
ces up into a clear frosty sky, all bright with 
stairs, before she enters Mrs. Lancaster's door. — 
Mil ay a time that glimpse of the friendly heav- 
ens will return upon her, whei^ she is pursuing 
her course among strangers ; but now it has dis- 
appeared, and there is nothing loftier visible than 
the ceiling of Mrs. Lancaster's hall, and the stair- 
case, on which a sober-colored maid waits for her 
mistress. Without a word, Zaidee follows Mrs. 
Lancaster up -stairs. The stairs are softly car- 
peted ; there is a noiseless warmth and wealth in 
the house, still, and regular and orderly — no 
nursery fo awaken the echoes, nor " young peo- 
ple " to disturb this £alm with intrusive activity. 
When Mrs. Lancaster reaches the door of her 
own room, she commits Zaidee to the charge of 
her maid, who conveys her forthwith into a small 
humdrum comfortable apartment, where there is 
a fire, and tea on the table, ^he maid desires 
the young lady to seat herself till she comes back, 
and Zaidee is left alone to look into the cavern 
of the fire, and round the unfamiliar furniture, 
and wonder what she herself is doing here. 

It is not quite dark, and the sky has not deep> 
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ened into the intense bine of a winter night, bat 
10 pale and silvorj all over with its jo^ng moon 
and early stars. Zoidee sits before the fire, won- 
dering — almost roased into romance once more 
•—the hoQse is so quiet, the atmosphere so warm, 
the tone of wealth and comfort so apparent — 
qnite another world from the thrifty plenty of 
Bedford Place, and its constant stir of young un- 
ruly life. But it is no romance after all ; for 
this is only a kind of housekeeper's room, where 
Mrs. Lancaster's own maid has her sanctpary ; 
and the sober-colored woman who re-enters anon, 
and tells Zaidee she is to take tea here, and that 
Mrs. Lancaster will send for her presently, is the 
trusted factotum of the lady of the house. 

There is not much said between these two 
strangers. Mrs. Lancaster's maid by no means 
resembles Mrs. Disbrowe's Irish nurse. She too, 
like her mistress, requires a certificate of merit 
before she bestows her acquaintance ; soZaidee's 
thoughts are little disturbed by conversation. It 
is a full hour before the summons comes for her 
audience, and then with gradually increasing 
wonder and interest she follows her conductor 
down stairs. 

Mrs. Lancaster has just dined, and there is a 
faint odor of the good things of the table in this 
large ruddy apartment, which is Mrs. Lancaster's 
usual sitting-room. The fire bums warm with a 
subdued glow ; the lamp throws a tempered light 
upon two large easy chairs, one on either side, 
where, leaning back upon easy cushions, sits Mrs! 
La<icaster and Mrs. Lancaster's guest. They 
are both looking with some expectation towards 
the door, and both bend fonvard a little to see 
Zaidee as she enters, in her quick and silent 
fashion, with her bonnet off, and her dark hair 
shed back from her forehead. Mrs. Lancaster, 
with her deep draperies of crape, and spotless 
widow's cap, looks somewhat imposing in her 
great chair; but the old lady opposite, who has 
been a widow for twenty years, and is gay in 
flowers, and ribbons, and stiff little curls of gray 
hair, with a colored gown of rich texture, with 
icwels and ornaments past counting, is anything 
but imposing, and with her bright cheery face 
makes a very good foil to Mrs. Lancaster. Poor 
Zaidee, being but a child, and friendless, feels 
her heart warm a little when she glances to the 
opposite side of the fireplace. Mrs.Jjan caster is 
by far the most proper and dignified, but her 
friend might not be flattered if she knew that 
Zaidee found encouragement in the smile, be- 
cause it was like that of Irish Nurse, poor Zai- 
dee's most familiar friend. 

•' This is Miss Francis," says Mrs. Lancaster, 
as Zaidee enters. And " Poor dear !" says Mrs. 
Lancaster's friend. 

'• I hear Edward's wife speak of her constant- 
ly," pursued the lady of the house, motioning 
Zaidee to sit down beside her. " It appears she 
came up from the country to be nursery gover- 
ness to these rude little children, and did not 
succeed — no wonder I — so they have made a sew- 
ing-maid of the poor child. I have no doubt 
Mrs. Disbrowe finds her ver}' useful, but the 
young people think her in the way. She wonld 
like some one to give her sewing to do ; but she 
is much ton voung to live alone, so I wish 
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friends." 

" Has she any friends, then ? How thin she 
is, poor dear !" said Mrs. Burtonshaw, Mrs. Lan- 
caster's guest, touching Zaidee's angular arm 
and ^stooping shoulders, by way of investigar 
tion. 

" Well, she has neither father nor mother, bat 
some friends, of course. I feel quite responsible," 
said Mrs. Lancaster uneasily. '^ I brought her 
from Mrs. Edward's to give her a drive, but we 
got into conversation by the way. I was interest- 
ed, and she came here with me. Now I really 
am at a loss. I cannot tell what to do. The 
child seems somehow thrown on my hands." 

To all this Zaidee listened, as they seemed to 
intend she should listen, as quietly as if they had 
been talking of a piece of furniture, and not of a 
piece of sensitive human nature warm with girl- 
ish susceptibility. At this point, however, 
Zaidee's dormant pride was roused. She tamed 
round. 

" Mrs. Disbrowe never said I was to' leave her,' 
said Zaidee. *' She did not tell me she found me 
a burden. I am of no use to any one but her 
If you please I will go home." 

" Should you like to go abroad, my dear ?" 
asked Mrs. Burtonshaw, striking in rapidly be- 
fore her weightier friend, astonished by the sud- 
den movement of the " subject " under her hands, 
could find words to answer. 

A glow of color rose upon Zaidee's face. 
" Yes," she said very eagerly. The question fil- 
led her with such a flush of sudden excitement 
that she could answer no more. 

" Should you like to be companion to a good 
little girl of ^our own age ? A dear little girl, 
my love," cried Mrs. Burtonshaw, warming ra- 
pidly ; " one who will never take any airs upon 
her, but love you like a sister, if you are good — 
to be educated with her, and have everything the 
same as she has — a dear pretty little angel, the 
sweetest child that ever was bom 1 Will you go 
and be a companion to her, and make her a hap- 
pier child, my love ?" 

The old lady spoke so warmly and quickly, 
that *' therewithal the water stood in her eyes." 
To all this Zaidee answered by a long wistfal 
look. " If any one would take me abroad, I 
should be very, very glad," she said, when she 
turned her eyes from Mrs. Burtonshaw ; but she 
did not know how to reply to this, about being a 
companion, and making happy — it waS not in 
Zaidee's way. 

" She is the very person," cried Mrs. Lancaster 
in a voice of great relief. Once put in the way 
of mortifying the Disbrowe's, and especially 
" Edward's wife," by the exaltation of Zaidee 
Mrs. Lancaster was quite herself again. " She 
will do admirably ; that is, if we can be satisfied 
about her friends." 

" My dear," said Mrs. Burtonshaw, " are you 
sure you would like to go with me ? It is a long 
way off— a place where there are scarcely any 
English, and the family travel about a great 
deal ; but Mary is the sweetest little love. My 
darling child, she will make you so happy !'* 

Zaidee looked up with sudden wonder. She 
thought of Mrs. Wybargh and of Nurse, who 
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aJone had caRed her ** darling*' before; bat it 
was all to be pat to the accoant of the unknown 
Mary, Uiis burst of affection for the girl who 
mlgl^t be her companion. Her wistfal dark eyes 
began to smile upon the old lady ; it was almost 
the first time th^y had been moved with this gen- 
tle relaxation since she came from home. Invol- 
nntarily Zaidee, who had learned the lessons of 
respect and humility becoming a dependant only 
▼ery slightly, and who underneath had all the 
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simple trustfulness of a child, came to Bfrs. Bur-* 
tonshaw's footstool, and sat down there. ** WiU^ 
yon tell me about Mary ? " said Zaidee, looking 
up with all her old eagerness for a story. She 
did not hear that Mrs. Lancaster suggested 
" Miss Cumberland.'* Zaidee knew nothing of 
Miss Cumberland ; she wanted to hear of tlUi 
unknown girl, who was held in so much lore. 

And thus it was that Zaidee*s heart awoke to 
the clear light of common life again. 
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CHAFTEB XVn.— ISE DAWIOMO, 

It wan not the touch of lore — ^no, another 
imell had broken the charmed sleep of Zaldee 
Vivian — the thrill of young awaking life. 
Kindness had taken her hand again — ^loye was 
«8 far ftrom her as ever ; but the warm, rejoic- 
ing youth within her, and all the halfHdeyel- 
oped powers which would have scope, awakened 
Kftidee. She shook her torpor off from her, 
and received a world of storied scenes into her 
heart instead. She was of the age when the 
simplest tale or legend populates with charmed 
figures the common earth. ** Abroad " was a 
vast world of romance and adventure to her 
fttticy — a world in which she could lose herself 
—in which no one Arom home could ever find 
her again. •• It will be as good as if I died," 
taid Zaldee to herself, aA she prepared to go 
liome to Mrs. Disbrowe's again. 

Mrs. Lancaster's coachman, a useful man-of- 
all-work, trudged by Zaidee's side through 
out those lighted streets, the aspect of which 
filled her with unusual interest. Secure in the 
darkness, in her. new prospects, and lastly, in 
this protector, she went along, feeling vaguely 
exhilarated, she could not tell why, by the 
Inright lights, the cold, fresh air, the little 
orowd of people in the way. Hef former ter- 
ror of meeting some one who knew her deserted 
her to night. They walked at a good pace, but 
not because Zaidee was in haste — she enjoyed 
looking into the glow of light and depth of 
darkness, watching all those figures cross and 
recross tho illuminated pavement, and was 
■orry when they came to the dark, sombre 
squares, with their silent enclosures and spec- 
tral trees, which surrounded Bedford Place; 
and when her escort knocked the knosk which 
belonged to his lady's dignity, rather than to 
hers, at Mrs. Disbrowe's door. The mistress of 
the house herself came out to the hall when she 
heard it was Miss Francis, and with much as- 
tonishment received the message with which 
Mrs. Lancaster's factotum was charged. His 
mistress would wait upon her next day con- 
cerning the young lady, the man said. Mrs. 
Disbrowe could not imagine what concern Mrs. 
Lancaster had with the young lady, and was 
disposed to be offended — as indeed, if she had 
but known, she had good cause. 

Zaidee stood in the hall with her bonnet 
loosed, her little brown cloak hanging from her 
shoulders, and a color on her brown cheek 
such as Mrs. Disbrowe had scarcely seen there 
before. But the temper of mamma was ruf- 
fled. Perhaps this girl, who had caused her so 
much perplexity, had been complaining to Mrs. 
Lancaster ; perhaps indignant Benevolence was 
coming in the Brougham to-morrow, to upbraid 
her for not being sufficiently tender to Miss 
Francis — ^Miss Francis, who had subjected her 
to so many discomforts, the reproach of her own 
oonscience, the impertinencies of Minnie afid 
Leo, the dread pf inoffensive Mr. Disbrowe, who 
respected her like the Constitution. This was 
too much for Mrs. Disbrowe ; she went forward 



impatiently to Zaidee, and reproved hor witk 
being so long away. ** My own children would 
ask leave first before they went wltH any one, 
Miss Francis," said Mrs. Disbrowe, with indig- 
nation; while Minnie, within cover of the di- 
ning-room door, for malicious satisfaction and 
good pleasure had almost laughed aloud. 

'* The lady did not ask me to go — she asked 
Mrs. Edward Lancaster, and so I went," said 
Zaidee. **She is coming to-morrow, because 
she has a friend who wants some one to go 
abroad. It is not to teach," said Zaidee hur- 
riedly, and with a blush, ♦ • or I should not be 
able ; but the lady comes to ask you if I am 
to go." 

*• Should you like to go ? " asked Mrs. Dis- 
browe, from whose mind Zaidee 's words had 
lifted a mountain of annoyance and discomfort 
— since a way in which this unnecessary in- 
mate could be removed from her house, with- 
out positive injury to the friendless child, 
was a good for which Mrs. Disbrowe scarcely 
ventured to hope. 

"Yes — to go -faj away," said Zaidee; and 
her^yes repeated the "far away" with the 
long, wistful look ihey gave. " It will be 
almost as good as to die." 

These words reached Mrs, Disbrow's ears, 
low though they were spoken. Her heart smote 
her for her harshness, and even for her sat- 
isfaction in hearing that Zaidee was to go away. 
She laid her hand kindly upon the girl's shoul- 
der. ** I hope some one will go with you who 
can taJ^e care of you, my deaq," said Mrs. Dis 
browe. ** I shall be very glad of any thing that 
is for your good ; and you must write and tell 
your friends. Now, good night." 

The eyes were moist which met her shining 
eyes as she turned to go up stairs. The voice 
was kind that said that good-night to her; 
and another world was before Zaidee. •• It 
will be almost as good as to die, " she repeated 
to herself as she lay down on^ her little bed. 
That was a dreary consolation ; but her sleep 
was rich with the dreams of youth, and her 
fancy had already gone forth and possessed the 
new land. 

Next day, accordingly, Mrs. Lancaster's 
Brougham drew up at Mrs. Disbrowe's door. It 
was in some sort indignant Benevolence in deep 
crape and expensive furs, which issued from 
the luxurious little carriage. Mrs. Disbrowe 
had found Zaidee very useful, Mrs. Lancaster 
did not doubt ; and the elder lady who was of 
the class somewhat contemptuously called 

good" by Mrs. Disbrowe's "set," and by 
whom, in her turn, Mrs. Disbrowe and her set 
were emphatically condemned as •• worldly," 
would not believe in the tender charity which 
lay, often dormant but always within reach, at 
the bottom of Mrs. Disbrowe's heart. The one 
of these good women could not and would not 
do justice to the other ; and they met under 
circumstances which confirmed their natural 
opposition. 

"No; she was quite right; she could not 
teach the children ; she is herself not much 
more than a child," said Mrs. Disbrowe; 
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they wanted some one to be firm witii them as 
tiieir sister was. I find it difficult to get anj 
one who can manage the children as Charlotte 
need to do.'^ 

Mrs. Lancaster slightly elevated her eye- 
brows, and said * ' Edward's wife ! " in her own 
mind, with the conyiction that these two words 
conveyed all the contempt that it was possible 
to express in words ; but Mrs. Lancaster po- 
litely inclined her head, and kept silence in 
presence of mamma. 

** But there is no harm in her," said Mrs. 
Disbrowe warmly. *• These may seem strange 
words, but I mean she is an innocent child ; I 
believe as truthful and simple-hearted as ever 
girl was ; and that is almost all I know of Miss 
Francis. She was sent to us by a clergyman's 
wife, a schoolfellow of Charlotte's. Her recom- 
mendation was enough for us ; and we inquired 
no fjirther ; but I think she must have had an 
uncomfortable tfome — she was so unwilling to 
return." 

* * And you know nothing of, her friends ! " 
said Mrs. Lancaster, opening her eyes. * * I 
felt 60 sure, a prudent mother, bringing a 
young person into her family, would be certain 
to know. I am very sorry ; for I fear we must 
be assured of their respectability before I can 
iecide any thing with my friend." 

"How unfortunate!" said Mrs. Disbrowe. 
*• Well then, we must have patience, and wait 
for something else, I suppose, for I have told 
you all I know." 

Whereupon Mrs. Lancaster drew back and 
lost ground ; and the issue was, that mam- 
ma, who never lost her temper, came off 
victorious, and left the benevolent indignation 
worsted on the field, and a little ashamed of it- 
self. *' I know no ill of this woman," Mrs. 
Lancaster acknowledged to herself, as she fol- 
lowed Mrs. Disbrowe's floating pink ribbons up 
another flight of steps to Zaidee's workroom. 
** Why shonld I suspect her? I believe, after 
all, she has been very kind to this poor child." 

Further conversation followed after this 
change of scene, and the old lady was still fur- 
ther convinced, against her will, that there 
was good in the mother of Edward's wife. •* It 
would be hard, certainly, if we were to be 
made responsible for the sins of our children. 
Providence lays the burden quite the other 
way," said Mrs. Lancaster to herself, as she 
descended to her carriage, and bowed a gra- 
cious bow of farewell to Mrs. Disbrowe. Zaidee 
was still to remain a few days at Bedford Place. 
Mrs. Lancaster's friend was about starting on 
her long foreign journey, and this careful lady 
carefully impressed upon Zaidee the necessity 
of looking over her wardrobe, and having every- 
thing carefully packed; for plentiftil Mrs. 
Lancaster had no conception of a Wardrobe 
which could be tied into a napkin, and carried 
in its proprietor's arms. 

** So you're to leave us, honey ? " said nurse, 
with a tear in the corner of her eye. * * It's 
me that's sorry for meself but thankful for 
you ; for sure the like of you was never fit to 
fight with tliem children. ' But many a day PU 



miss your quiet ways, and think upon you in 
foreign parts. Sure, then, I make no doubt it'a 
for the good of your soul ; for they're all good 
Catholics there." 

'*Well, I declare, Miss Francis is going 
away ! Is she going to live with that dreadful 
old Mrs. Lancaster, mamma ? " cried the ami- 
able Minnie, ** I am so glad she is not to bother 
us any more." i 

The nursery and the kitchen had their opin- 
ions upon the same sulject ; but Zaidee never 
suspected tliem, and wto quite unoonscious. 
Her eyes shone with their old glow already, 
and her heart rose to its new life. 

OHAFTEB XVin. — K VAXBWMJi. 

It was indisputable that the house of Dis- 
browe was very glad to be rid of Zaidee. Th^ 
brow of mamma was cleared of its wrinkle, and 
the children rejoiced in riotous expectation of 
being sent to schooL The workroom of Miss 
Francis was visited now and then by investigv 
ting expeditions, to see how she was satisfied, 
and to prove to her how much they were. Mrs. 
Disbrowe said, with compunction, that she 
trusted Mrs. Lancaster^ friend would be kind 
to the poor child ; but that really it was not 
her place to interfere, if Miss Francis herself 
was satisfied, and she hoped she had written to 
her friends. Miss Francis was very well satis- 
fied. She had created a future for herself al- 
ready, and was on the most loving, confidential 
terms with that distant Mary, who was the 
sweetest child that ever was born. Vague vis- 
ions of /a wide countj^^, full of rivers and of 
mountains, came to Zaidee's mind, and her 
heart beat to think upon the rough, friendly, 
familiar wind, and all the cloudy glory of the 
broad heavens, from which she had been exiled 
here. The very idea of travel was a strange 
and new delight to her, and with it came again 
the sad comfort that this far-away journey was 
almost as good as if she had died. " Neither 
Philip, nor Percy, nor Captain Bernard, could 
find me now," said Zaidee, shedding, a few 
tears over that treasured newspaper, as she 
put it up with her father's fiible ; and after- 
wards it was so easy to pack her small ward- 
robe. A cab stood at the door to carry her 
away in solitary state to that dowager house 
at the Regent's Park, where Mrs. Lancaster 
and Mrs. Lancaster's friend awaited her. Let- 
tie and Rosie were peeping from the top of 
the nursery stairs ; Nurse was waiting with 
her apron at her eyes ; Mrs. Disbrowe stood at 
the drawing-room door to say farewell; and 
Buttons hovered in the hall below — all to hail 
the exit of Miss Francis — ^her defeat and failure 
in her first wrestle with her fate, 

** The blessing of God go with you, honey I" 
said nurse, wiping her eyes with her apron. 
" I shall always be glad to hear of your weir 
fare," said Mrs. Disbrowe, shaking Zaidee's 
hand. Then she got nnto the dingy^ cab, and 
the door was closed upon her, with a noise 
which made her start. The door was closed 
also in Bedford Plaoe. ** The long unlovelj 
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itareet" glided away past Ker, as Iier reMcle 
rattled over the stones. Zaidee looked out 
wistfully upon the long line of doors and win- 
dows, aJl closed and cold, and turned in again 
wpon herself and her small possessions, setting 
fbrth once more alone. Then the tears came 
dne after another, and dropped upon her 
hands. . She could not tell what it was she 
wept for J but her heart was full and orer- 
flowed. 

She was setting forth again upon the un- 
known world; but- Zaidee was fearless as only 
a child can be. No shadows rose across her 
open way, and heaven was clear above it — ^al- 
ways present, always near at hand to be ap- 
pealed to. It was only a vague forlomness and 
solitude which brought those tears to her eyes. 
fflie went forth in simple sincerity, without a 

To make her reception all, the more solemn, 
Mrs. Lancaster had appointed it to be in her 
great drawing-room, where all the chairs were 
in pinafores. Mrs. Burtonshaw had already 
packed up her jewelry, and looked all the bet- 
ter for it, as she sat in a plain cap and a warm 
morning dress by the side of the fire. There 
were a great many parcels about the room ; 
parcels of books marked, "for my dearest 
Mary ; " and softer parcels, fresh from luxuri- 
ous shops of silk-mercery, **for my sister," 
** for Mr. Cumberland," and " for my dearest 
Mary." again. If these were all presents, 
Mrs. Burtonshaw was a visitor worth having. 
Mrs. Lancaster sat at a table, writing the name 
of that same dearest Mary, •* with the best re- 
gards of J. L.," in itbotk of good advice for 
young ladies, very richly bound, and gay to 
look at, though of weight enough to 'break 
down the understanding of any unwary young 
lady deluded into making acquaintance with 
the contents within. Zaidee and her " ward- 
robe," which, in the little box Mrs. Disbrowe had 
S'ven her, Mrs. Lancaster's faxstotum carried 
one hand contemptuously, were first taken 
up stairs to a little room, close to Mrs. Burton- 
shaw's, which was Miss Francis's room for the 
night. Mrs. Lancaster's maid stood and looked 
on, -while Zaidee took off her little brown cloak 
and bonnet, and then, with rather more au- 
thority than respect intimated that the young 
lady was sent for to the drawing-room, and 
ushered her upon this scene of preparation. 
Mrs. Lancaster looked up from her writing to 
say, •* how do you do?" and Mrs. Burtonshaw 
held out her hand to Zaidee. The girl's imme- 
diate interest in that dearest distant Mary 
had won Mrs. Burtonshaw's heart. 

•* Well dear, are you ready? We start to- 
morrow," said this brisk little lady, who was 
earefuUy coating a pretty writing case with 
cover after cover of silver paper. * ' I must see 
your things, you know, if they are suitable ; 
and you will want a great many wraps for the 
journey ; it will take us more than a week to 
get there. By the by you have never told me 
your Christian name ! " 

The blood rushed to Zaidee- Vivian's face in 
4 glow of shame. She said *' Elizabeth/' in a 
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faltering undertone, tt was true, slie had 
been called Elizabeth as well as Zaidee at her 
baptism ; but it concerned her honor that she 
was thus obliged to disown her own proper 
name. 

• • Elizabeth ? I am so very glad it is a com- 
mon name," said Mrs. Burtonshaw. "My 
sister is very anxious to call Mary, Maria : 
but she will not have it ; and I am sure, if 
your name had been Augusta, or Laura, or 
any of these, the dear child would not have 
liked you half so well. Elizabeth ? Well, to 
be sure I Do you know I am called Elizabeth 
myself? " 

Zaidee looked up at her, believing that this 
must surely have been the reason why her 
heart warmed to the old lady ; for every thing 
must be good and lovable, which bore her beaii- 
tiful cousin's name. 

^ ** Do you think it is a pretty name," asked 
simple Mrs. Burtonshaw. 

" I think it is like a princess," said Zaidee; 
for Zaidee was thinking of Elizabeth Vivian, 
aad not of the old lady by her side. 
^ ** Well, to be sure 1 Mary always says she 
is a matter-of-fact girl. .She has no poetry 
about her ; but that is because my sister at 
ways bores the dear child with poetry. Yon 
must not think I am ignorant what a very sn- 
perior woman Mrs. Cumberland is,' Miss Fran- 
cis," continued Mrs. Burtonshaw, correcting 
herself, and looking dignified ; ** But I really 
do believe, though I am only her aunt, my dear 
love takes more after me than her mamma, 
and I cannot say I had ever much head for 
poetry. Mary has, I believe, if she only turned 
her attention to it ; she might do almost any 
thing ; but she has such plain tastes, just like 
me. My dear, are you fond of poetry ? " 

** Yes," said Zaidee, in whose estimation 
Mary fell immensely after this speech of her 
aunt's. 

*' Indeed I " Well, I am sure, Mary will 
like you, whether or not," said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, with a momentary hesitation. * * I dare- 
say, you don't know so much about it as her 
mamma does ; and I think, my dear, if I were 
you I would not say any verses to bcr. Sh« 
never liked it. I would not, if I were you," 

** I never say verses, except to myself,*' said 
Zaidee, feeling a little wounded in a tender 
point. • 

*• Ah, that is right," said the relieved Mrs. 
Burtonshaw. * * You will get on very well to- 
gether, I am sure. I am taking a great many 
books to Mary, you see, my dear; and Mrs. 
Lancaster is sending her one, a very good one. 
She is a dear, sensible child ; she loves good 
books." 

'*Now, Zaidee, with her wild imagination, 
could not be said to love good books ; but, nev- 
ertheless, had read them in emergencies, when 
nothing else was to be had ; so she looked with 
interest at the rich Russia cover, brave with 
much gilding, and was disposed to think that 
Mary must be a most fortunate girl. 

•* I have something to say to Miss Francis, 
said Mrs. Lancaster, rising. ** Mrs. Disbrovei 
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•f e<mxM, liad no right either to objeet or to 
saoiction; bat it ii a serioas thing going 
abroaxl. I shonld like to communicate with 
your friends." 

Zaidee made no answer. She never even 
raised her eyes — and it was only by the deep 
eolor rushing to her face, that it was apparent 
she had heard the question. 

*• Were they unkind to you, my dear ? Is 
that why you are so unwilling to have them 
spoken of ? asked kind Mrs. Burtonshaw. 

•* They were very kind to me," said Zaidee, 
hurriedly ; ** so kind that I never knew I was 
a burden to them, till— till I found if out ; and 
now they would rather keep me than let me 
labour for myself; — that is why they must not 
be told ; for I will never be a burden on them 
again.'* 

Mrs. Lancaster put down her pen, and con- 
sidered. •• Well, that is a reason", said Mrs. 
Lancaster. *' Come ^ here, my child, and tell 
me their name, and all about them ; and I will 
promise not to write." 

But Zaidee was not to be persuaded. Tha 
two ladies could get nothing trom her butm 
repetition of what she had already said. Mrs. 
Burtonshaw, if she had no head for poetry, had 
a feminine respect for a mystery. "She will 
tell me, I dare say, when we are by ourselves, '' 
said.the good lady, with innocent complacency. 
And Zaidee was vexed with no more questions 
that night. 

CHAP. XIX. — QOINO AWAY. 

The next morning Zaidee assisted at the 
packing of a great many trunks and cases laden 
with the aforesaid presents and with the per- 
sonal possessions of Mrs. Burtonshaw, and had 
her own little box wondered over and commen- 
ted on, to her small satisfaction. But Zaidee 
forgot all these minor mortifications, when the 
next morning, with many farewells and God 
bless you's herself and her patroness drove off 
from the door of Mrs. Lancasfbr. *' I will never 
see you again, my dear ; my health is not what 
it used to be," said the one old lady to the 
other. •* We are getting old, but for all that 1 
hope to come back to you yet," answered the 
cheery voice of Mrs. Burtonshaw ; but Zaidee 
saw Mrs. Lancaster shake her head as she stood 
with her cloak wrapped about her in the thresh- 
old of her own doon 

Zaidee herself was carefully wrapped up in 
the shawls and mantles of her kind companion; 
and there followed after that six days of dreamy 
enjoyment, such as shfe had never known be- 
fore. She felt none of the discomforts which 
Mrs. Burtonshaw complained of. Those rumbl- 
ing diligences, rattling along through unknown 
eountries, where every peasant, waiting on the 
roadside to see the coach go by, was like a 
figure in a picture to the fresh-hearted child — 
those famous rivers, which she bowed to meet, 
as if great personages were presented to her — 
those old quaint towns, whose gleaming lights 
it was BO pleasant to see, when out of the still 
night roads the travellers dashed in upon their 



echoing stones—eterything was full of delight 
to Zaidee. Her young frame and open heart 
threw off the weariness and annoyances of the 
journey. The novelty and difference from all 
she had known before did not jar upon fixed 
habits in her case, but were so many additional 
pleasures ; and Zaidee leaned back in a corner 
of the malleposte, or sat on a bench in the 
river steamer, silent, looking out of herself 
with those dark gleaming eyes of hers, not 
aware that she was travelling, buj^ only aware 
of the noble panorama which, glided past her, 
hill after hill, and town on town. She was too 
much absorbed to have time for talking, but 
fortunately it was not difficult to listen to Mrs. 
Burtonshaw while she gazed on everything 
around her. So Mrs. Burtonshaw, finding so 
good ^ listener, was led to tell Zaidee a great 
deal of her family history, and had not yet got 
the slightest hint of the young stranger's secret 
in return. 

" My sister Maria Anna and I were married 
about the samo time, my dear," said Mrs Bur- 
tonshaw, as they jolted along over German 
high-roads, up and down, with a team of four 
straggling horses, and a postilion in blue and 
silver. The interieur of the diligence contained 
two other passengers, but they were wrapped 
in the deafness of their Germanity, and knew 
no English. '^My good Mrs. Burtonshaw was 
a great deal older than I was, and died many 
years ago. My son was just born then, and his 
father only lived long enough to give him his 
name. Some people think it an odd name,** 
continued the good lady ; ** to me it is a very 
pretty one. He is called Sylvester, my dear. 
He was the most beautiful baby you ever saw, 
and now he is a very fine young man. Every 
body admires my Sylvo. He is a student at 
Stuttgart, which is not very far from where we 
are going. You shall see him by-and-by ; and 
I think if I could see Sylvo married to Mary 
Cumberland, I should be quite willing to die.'* 

Zaidee, who knew neither Sylvo nor Mary 
Cumberland, withdrew her eyes for a moment 
from those mangel-wurzel fields. This sort of 
story-telling was of the greatest interest to her. 
By way of testifying her attention, she raised 
her shining, animated eyes to the narrator's 
face. 

"And Maria Anna married Mr. Cumberland," 
continued Mrs. Burtonshaw. '* She was always 
the cleverest, my dear; but when we were both 
young, I looked better than she did. People 
used to say * the clever one ' and ' the pretty 
one,' when they wanted to distinguish us — we 
were the two Misses Essex then — from each 
other. Mr Cumberland is rich, but he has a 
great many fancies — and I cannot say that 
Maria Anna is quite free of them herself ; so 
first and last they have been a very changeable 
household, I can tell you, which makes it all 
the greater wonder that my dear love, Mary, 
should bo such a sensible child. Mr. Cumber- 
land is a very troublesome man. He does not 
hold by his principles you see, my dear. He 
is always adopting a new system, and does the 
strangest things sometimes. He sold his plaoe 
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In the eonntrj — a yeiy hftndBome place, in a 
beftntifni quarter — and went and bought a 
eoitage in Wales, for some fancy he took — ^that 
we ought to follow Nature ; and then I found 
mj eweet Mary with chopped hands and pat- 
lens, trudging about a little farm-yard after a 
Welsh dairy-maid — ^feeding poultry, and doing 
all sorts of things — and Maria Anna actually 
giving in to him, and praising Nature to the 
skies, thou^ I nerer heard that the milked 
the cow. Well, that would not do ; and then 
Mr. Cumberland became very much disgusted 
with the Celts, and yowed there was neither in- 
dustry, nor honesty, n'2(r one thing nor another, 
except among the Saxons ; so what did he do 
but start o£f poste-haste for Germany, to liye 
among the true Teutonic race, as he called* it. 
They have been living here a whole year, in a 
little out^f-the-way town ; and as it is three 
months since I loft them, I cannot tell what 
new order of things there may be now. I don^t 
live with them, you know, my dear, but I do 
bve to see Sylvo with his cousin, and 1 spend 
most of my time beside her. Maria Anna has 
got a groat deal of non— 1 mean she has some 
new ideas about education, and plagued me 
sadly to bring out a young lady to be a com- 
panion to Mary. I never should have thought 
of it but for you ; and Mary will be so glad to 
have you with her, I am sure. " 

It did not strike simple Zaidee that, in the 
frequent repetition of this certainty, there was 
a lurking doubt of not being quite sure that 
Mary would be glad of her companion. Mrs. 
Burtonshaw, indeed, grew rather uneasy and 
anxious this afternoon, as the short day dark- 
ehed, and the night fell upon their journey ; 
and once or twice speculated uncomfortably of 
how she could dispose of Zaidee, should this un- 
fortunate doubt come true. In the mean time 
their cumbrus vehicle rolled on through the 
darkness — the long loose traces of the horses, 
the whip and the shouts of the postilion, making 
a great din in the noiseless country and quiet 
night. Zaidee leaned back in her corner, and 
with a meditative pleasure looked out upon the 
trees growing less and less visible in the 
twilight, and anon standing out black against 
the silvery light when the moon rose. Then 
the coach lumbered over a wooden brj4ge, and 
there was a clear glimmer of water, broad and 
calm — an inland stream, with a str«»ng current 
and bare banks of marshy grass. Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, who had been dozing, woke up, and 
looked out. • 'That is the Danube, my love, " said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw; "we will soon be there.' 
The Danube ! Zaidee started, and looked back; 
but, after all, it was only a glimmer of water 
shining under the moon. Then there caoie 
an'^ther long course through these rugged 
roads, where the trees threw up their black 
^adows against the moonlight, and Zaidee, in 
her musing girlish reverie, had almost crossed 
the line which divides waking dreams from the 
dreams of sleep. She was roused by the hand 
of her companion straightening the edge of her 
bonnet and folding back her mantle. " We 
shall soon be there," said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 



nervouBly, arranging Zaidee's dreas as if dw 
were a child. •• Are you very tired ? Now, 
that is right, you look quite bright again, and 
we are very near home." 

First a few straggling lights, then a great 
old heavy gateway opening upon a narrow 
street of antique houses with sharp gables, and 
a great slope Of roof, and then with a great 
dash and noise into a stony market-place, the 
Platz of the free city of Uhn. Zaidee could 
see, at every -turn they took, a great dark 
tower looming over the houses, and just as near 
at one point as fit another ; but now her wan- 
dering attention was recalled by the lights 
close at hand, flashing into the carriage, by 
German kinsfolk waving salutations to the 
German travellers in the intericurf and by a 
bronzed English face, young and plentifully 
decorated with beard, smiling a broad welcome 
to Mrs. Burtonshaw. ** That is my Sylvo! there 
is the carriage to take us home ! " cries the old 
lady, her anxiety disappearing in joyful excite- 
ment ; and the next moment Zaidee, in amaze, 
iahurriedly handed out upon the rough stony 
P^rement-, and the journey is at an end. 

CHAP XX, — FIBST IMPRESSIONS. 

**A young lady, Sylvo, to be brought up with 
Mary. How is my dear child ? *' said Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, as her son's astonished glance fell 
upon Zaidee. Zaidee — ^somewhat benumbed 
with fatigue and cold, confused by the sudden 
descent from the coach, dazzled by the lights, 
and a little nervous, in expectation of this first 
appearance among the strangers who were 
henceforth to be her guardians — ^was standing 
apart by herself, looking at the vast shadow of 
the Domkirche, which was visible here as 
everywhere else, but conscious of the inquiring 
looks of Sylvester Burtonshaw, and very con- 
scious that she was alone — alone 1 The word 
seemed to have double significance in this 
strange foreign place, where everything was 
novel which she looked at, and everything was 
unintelligible that she heard. 

" Get in, mother. I'll look after the boxes," 
was the brief response of Sylvester; and Zaidee 
was hurried after Mrs. Burtonshaw into a 
strange musty vehicle, whicl^ forthwith began 
to rumble out of the Platz, and through one of 
the narrow lines of streets which opened from 
it. With a great jar and clank, as of rusty 
iron, they rolled along through the darkness, 
where Zaidee could hear the voice of Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, running on in a perpetual stream of 
question, but could see neither mother nor son. 
After passing under another great gateway, 
the carriage came to an abrupt halt. A door 
was thrown open, and Sylvester Burtonshaw 
leaped out of the vehicle, and his mother cried 
out for Mary, and exclaimed how thankful she 
was to be at home. 

And the forlorn Zaidee, for whom there was 
no welcome, followed into a long lofty apart- 
ment, with closed folding-doors on either side of 
it, and a stove at the further end, through the 
little open door of which there shone an intense 
glow of red, like a furnace. This great room 
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wag covered wkh mftttiiig, and furnished with 
chill formal lines of furnitu^, cold marble 
tables, and gilded chairs, which teemed only 
made to range themselyes against that long 
white line of wall. Before the stove, however, 
was spread a large fringed square of Turkey 
carpet, on which stood a round table hospitably 
furnished, and a variety of easy chairs and 
footstools, well polished glimmering wood, and 
ruddy silken damask, lighted up with a good- 
sized lamp on the table, and the red glow from 
the fire. As she still stood apart by herself, 
half-way down the long apartment, nobody be- 
stowing yet any notice upon her loneliness, 
Zaidee^s dazzled eyes sought eagerly for Mary, 
the sweetest childUthat ever was born ; — a fair- 
haired girl, with that pure white-and-red com- 
plexion which is so distinctly English — with 
thick curls hanging on her pretty white neck — 
with blue eyes, and a stout well-proportioned 
figure, who is at present busily employed in 
disrobing Mrs. Burtonshaw. Is that Mary? 
But, alas ! if appearances are true, it never can 
be Zaldee Vivian's confidential friend. The 
pale lady behind, who has gone back already 41 
her chair, and who has ^ book laid open upon 
her kneo, whose hair is arranged after a classic 
fashion, and who has no cap to keep warm those 
poor thin cheeks of hers, is, without doubt, 
Maria Anna, Mrs. Burtonshaw's sister ; and 
there is Mr. Cumberland, shrugging his thin 
shoulders, looking about him with eyes full of 
curiosity, and the impatience of a garrulous 
nature. Sylves ter Burtonshaw, six feet high, 
bronzed and bearded, and his very little mother, 
who cannot deny herself gay ribbons even in 
this wintry journey, make up the party. 
Everybody is asking questions, no one answer- 
ing ; and Zaidee, half-way down the room, with 
her cold hand upon the colder marble of a little 
side-table, stands motionless like a cloud or a 
shadow, throwing out upon them the light of 
those gleaming restless eyes. 

When she is remembered and introduced, she 
is received with considerable kindness, but a 
good deal of surprise ; and it is very soon sug- 
gested that Miss Francis, after her long jour- 
ney, will be glad to go to rest. Miss Francis 
is very glad to go to rest, and to leave this 
great room, with its one warm point of light, 
and its family party, for the Mttle closet within 
Mrs. Burtonshaw's bedroom, where they say she 
is to sleep. Ther^is a fire in the stove i^ Mrs. 
. Burtonshaw's room, which, nevertheless, looks 
▼ery l#rge and cold, with its little bed innocent 
of curtains ; and Zaidee has to ascend a few 
steps to reach the little chamber in the wall 
appropHated to herself. The little room proves, 
however, to be more a chamber in the roof than 
in the wall, and is lighted by one of those 
strange little attic windows, of which there are 
ever so many in the long deep slope of the roof. 
Looking out from it after the unintelligible 
German maid has disappeared with her little 
tray, the stranger turns her wistful eyes to- 
wards the friendly stars, which look down upon 
her with compassion — the only eyes in all this 
strange countrythat have seen her face before — 



and weeps a few tear* to herself, silently r»> 
membering how the Bible speaks of *'a stranger 
and a sojourner.'' Turning her head a little as 
she weeps, Zaidee is suddenly^ awed into com- 
posure by that great shadow rising upon the 
sky — ^the shadow everywhere near at hand, and 
present in the littie circle of this town — ^the 
great stately cathedral tower. The tears dry 
of their own accord in her eyes, and she looks 
with a silent reverence upon that vast blue 
sky, and this great hoary presence rising into 
it — an old, old silent worshipper of Him who 
made heaven and earth ; and so, very quiet, 
and wi th a hush of awe and wonder upon her, 
Zaidee Vivian says her prayers — the prayers (k 
a child — and goes to sleep. 

In the meantime Mary Cumberland, with 
whom awe and reverence are unknown emo- 
tions, has followed Zaidee, with eyes in which 
good humor is mingled with some derision; 
and while her father abounds in inquiries. Who 
is she? — where did you find her? — ^and Mrs. 
Cumberland exclaims, •' Do tell me ; I am 
sure that child has a story" — Mary, not scru- 
pling to interrupt both, asks, ♦* Did you bring' 
her for me, aunt Elizabeth ? What am I to 
do with a companion? I get on very well 
without one. Was it for what mamma callB 
my studies ? But I shall take care I have all 
that is necessary, aunt. And what am I to do 
with this girl?'' 

'* On the contrary, I am much obliged to you, 
Elizabeth," says Mrs. Cumberland. *' I can 
see this is a dear little enthusiast by her eyes ; 
and now I shall be able to carry out my idea& 
Where did you find her, dear ? " 

* • Brought any news with you, sister Eliza- 
beth?" asked the fidgety papa. **What do 
you say to the great revolution which has taken 
place in the economics of the country since you 
left us ? No such bills of mortality in England 
now, I promise you. Not quite to your taste, 
eh, sister Burtonshaw? Sylvo, there, the 
great beef-eating rascal, won't hear of it. Ay, 
we'll see you all out, the whole unnatural race 
of you. We live by the pure regulation of na- 
ture now, Maria Aiina and I," 

"It suits my constitution," said the lady 
languidly. • ' How can anything delicate, any- 
thing eth^ereal, survive in connection with the 
gross eating and drinking we have all been used 
to ? With roots, and fruits, and pure water, 
what could any one desire more ? " 

The amazed stranger turned wonderingly 
from one to another. *' I don't understand you 
Mr. Cumberland. What can you mean, Maria 
Anna? There's no revolution in England. 
What are the children laughing at? I can't 
understand what you all mean." 

"England is a conservative country, and 
slow to adopt improvements," said Mr. Cum- 
berland pompously. "We Tnust come in the 
might of experience, the infallible demonstra- 
tion of health and length of days. I am thank- 
ful to say, sister Burtonshaw, that there have 
always been some Englishmen before their age. 
Whatever you may have seen in our benighted 
country, you will find nothing suggestive of th« 
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genus carnivora in this hnmbleliouse of mine." 
••Don't touch the pie, Aunt Elizabeth — 
don't!" cried Mary; -while attnt Elizabeth,. 
knife and fork in hand, looked round her in 
dismay. 

*• What do you all mean ? " cried the hungry 
traveller, faltering. "Is it not a pigeon-pie, 
then ? Why must I not touch it, Mary ? and 
what is Sylvo laughing at? and what in the 
world do you all mean ? *' 

•* Let m^ assist you, my dear sister. I have 
the warmest satisfaction in offering this whole- 
some fare to you," said the philosophical head 
of the house. **So many sanguinary meals 
have been discussed at my table ; but we will 
make amends — we will make amends." 

With anything but the full and generous con- 
fidence with which she would have received it, 
had it been the pigeon-pie which her well-appe- 
tised imagination expected, Mrs. Burtonshaw 
jealously inspected the contents of her plate. 
.** It*8 potatoes," cried Mrs. Burtonshaw, tim- 
ing it over doubtfully with her fork. Then 
there was a pause. ** It's turnips ! " said the^ 



good lady in a somewhat louder tone. Another sorry for her, aunt," said Mary, who was of 



pause. "There's cabbage, I declare !" cried 
the excited traveller. Then, after a solemn 
interval, * • It's a mess ! •' said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw indignantly, and pushed her plate away. 

Mr. Cumberland commenced a little lecture 
in exposition of his new principles. Mrs. 
Cumberland lamented that people should waste 
their emotions on such a thing as a dinner. 
The young people laughed ; but Mrs. Burton- 
shaw's indignation was not to be put down so 
easily. *• I have borne a great deal," said the 
good lady, emphatically, rising from her chair. 
••I've put up with all your freaks and your 
fancies, and never safe a word to them ; but I 
don't intend to put up with this. Thank Pro- 
vidence, there's the Kron-prinzen left! Call 
' that poor girl, Sylvo — ^I won't have her starved 
either — and come and see to your mother's com- 
fort, you great unfeeling boy ! " 

Yes, the new system was too refined for Mrs. 
BurtDnshaw. Mr. Cumberland, with a groan, 
saw a succession of little trays arriving from 
the kitchen, containing something else than 
roots; and it required all the caresses and per- 
suasions of Mary to mollify the oflFend^d lady. 
•* I knew your father was full of fancies, my 
love," said Mrs. Burtonshaw, when her niece 
went with her to her own apartment ; * ' but I 
never could have believed him so far gone as 
this — and Maria Anna to give in to him ! Of 
course you're looking pale, my darling — I knew 
you would — ^you always do when I go away ; 
and to think of them starving you, my poor 
child!" 

"They have not starved me yet," said the 
laughing Mary ; "lEind now that you are done 
with being angry, aunt Elizabeth, have you not 
brought any news from home ? " 

*' Yes, boxes full," said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
restored to good humour by the .idea. *• But 
Mary, dear, tell me first — Bid you look at poor 
little Miss Francis ? Shall you like her ? I 
am sure she will make you a nice companion. 
Are you pleased with h*, my love ? " 



Now Mary Cumberland was-accustofmed al- 
ready, with the calmest self-possession, to ct- 
ercise a very distinct and positive will of her 
own. Obedience was not a quality of hers; and 
the want of it gave rather too much sharpness 
and distinctness of outline to the character of 
this young lady — ^which, after all, was a very 
good character in the main. 

* ♦ How can I tell, aunt ? I only just looked 
at her," said Mary. «*But I did not want a 
companion ; I was a great deal better alone. " 

" Don't say so, my love," said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw. " You want a young friend. I know 
you want a young friend ; and you must try to 
like her, for your poor aunt's sake." 

"Well, I will, aunt Elizabeth," said Mary, 
slightly shrugging her shoulders ; " but tell me 
why." 

*♦ Poor little soul, I have brought her among 
strangers," said Mrs. Burtonshaw. " She has 
no friends — she is quite alone ; and I promised 
that you would like her my love. I did, that I 
might bring her here." 

These are all reasons why one should be 



logical turn of mind. • * But to like her — ^well, 
never mind. Mamma is sure to be quite in 
raptures with her; and I will do what I can. 
She looks what mamma calls interesting, aunt. 
I don't like interesting people ; I am best 
pleased with common people, like aunt Burton- 
shaw and me." 

The only answer to this was a silent hug from 
Mrs. Burtonshaw. Mrs. Cumberland would 
have made it an embrace, and done it graceful- 
ly ; but her sister had no thought of how it 
would look, when, after three months' absence, 
she took her favorite into her loving arms. 

CHAPTER XXI.— A TOXJNG CBITIO. 

And so Miss Francis does not know any 
German, poor dear — and has never been abroad 
before — and, of course, would like to see the 
tow;i? If I were able, my love, I should like, 
above all things, to revive my own first impres* 
sions by seeing yours, but I am not able. Mary 
must take you to the cathedral ; and I am sure 
you will long, as I do, to see it restored to the 
beautiful religion for which it was built," 

" What, aunt ! You a Protestant, to say so 
much ," cried young Burtonshaw. 

'* Ah, Sylvo! when you Ipok to the higher 
sentiments of our nature — that love of the beau- 
tiful which seeks the superlative of eveii^thing 
— ^you will see how poor a thing ifls to speak of 
Protestant or Catholic," sighed Mrs. Oumber^ 
land. " Heaven be praised, I have no preju- 
dices ! I can look with equal candor on one 
and another ; and what I speak, of, my dear 
boy, is the aesthetics of the matter — ^the fitness 
of things." 

**Well, I thank Providence, for my part, I 
know nothing of sBSthetics," cried Mrs. Burtoxb 
shaw ; but if there is one thing in the world I 
hate, it is that Pope and all his crew. Why, 
they're in the Bible, Maria Anna! everything 
but the name." 

"There's a very good principle in their fasts, 
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siBteY Bttrtoneltftw,'' said Mr. Cumberland. 

• •Tli^call them fasts — ^nonsense ! they are ctly 
stexLcimg testimonials to the truth of my prin- 
ciples. Wise men these old Romans, Sylvo; 
tiliey knew man was not made a carnivorous 
a^nlxoal, and they did what they could to loose 
tJre shackles of custom — ^but did not go far 
enoYigh, sir— did not go far enough. That's 
^wlxy they failed.'' 

I>uring this conversation Mary Cumberland 
sat; T)y, looking on, with a sparkle of derision in 
Her well-opened blue eyes, and her mind on the 
aiert and watching for a blunder. Not a 
CT'otchet of her father, nor a piece of eztrava- 
gaxice from her mother's lips, escaped the notice 
or -the criticism of Mary. The justest senti- 
ment in the world would have presented a ludi- 
cirous phase to her as she sat thus, waiting to 
Ixear **what mamma would say next," or 
• • 'what papa had in his head now. " Zaidee , on 
th.« contrary, who did not know these kind peo- 
ple, turned her eyes from one to another with 
devout attention. Mary Cumberland did not 
"believe in her father and her mother — ^it was 
tlie misfortune of her life ; but Zaidee Vivian, 
'With her simple sincerity and her child's heart, 
l>elieved in every one whose words had the sanc- 
tion of age ; and had a natural veneration for 
the^ natural orders and classifications of life. 
"While the one sat on the watch to find some- 
thing which might be openly laughed at, the 
otner turned from speaker to speaker with 
genuine respect ; and Mary was disposed to pity 
the poor child who listened so devoutly to mam- 
ma's enthusiasm and papa's philosophy. She 
herself had a great contempt for both of these. 
6ho concluded that Zaidee must be a great deal 
lower than herself in what she called intelli- 
gence and spirit. 

•* Yes, you will show Miss Francis the cathe- 
dral and the town. Do, my love," said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw ; * * and I shall have my 7iewSj you 
know — ^all my budget from home — ready when 
you return. Well, dear, she is not equal to you 
perhaps, but she is a good girl for all that — and 
left so much to herself. Do go with her-, Mary, 
my darling; the walk will do you good." 
Mary shrugged her shoulders and went. 
They had a very silent walk for some time, 
each of them busy with an examination of the 
other, which soon, however, merged with Zaidee 
into entire occupation with what she saw. 
Yonder again was that great tower raising it- 
self BO loftily, with such a grand simple grace 
over all those burgher houses— over the half- 
ruined fortifications and swift-flowing river. 
Mr. Cumberland's house was just without the 
walls ; and before they had reached the square 
in front of the great church, Mary had perused 
. her new companion all over, from her brown 
face — ^which Mary, in opposition to ordinary 
predications, concluded would be handsome 
some day — ^to the feet which went so quickly 
and so silently over the rugged narrow pave- 
ment. There is little traffic in the city of Ulm. 
The broad sunshine fell over this great square, 
uninterrupted save by the linen awning of one 
small fruit-merchant, who sold two winter*ap- 



plos for a kreutser ; and by a passing cart— a 
triangular trough of wood — ^which a patient cow 
was dragging meekly towards the Platz. And - 
there with some little houses — houses that 
looked so dwarfish beside its great proportions 
— clinging on like mosses t) the basement of it§ 
wall — this stately pile of building erected its 
lofty roof, and threw up its delicate shafts to- 
waris the sky. 

Mary Cumberland would have thought it 
very grand if her mother had not been in ecsta- 
sies; but Zaidee, whcAd no such oonsideratica 
to deter her, looked u^pt it in perfect silence, 
straining her wistful eyes, but saying not a 
word. " If she goes into raptures, I will have 
no more to do with' her," said Mary to herself; 
and Mary watched her with a suspicious eye, 
and the look of a cynic To be only fifteen, yet 
to dread *'humbugf" everywhere, is a great 
misfortune. The young lady eyed Zaidee cur^ 
ously with her half-derisive eyes. 

But Zaidee only drew a long breath and 
gazed again. This great tower of the Cathe- 
dral of Ulm should have been a heaven-piercing 
spire, they say, and is not half completed ; but 
chance has b^en kinder than intention, and 
given a picturesque eflfect to the abrupt little 
roof and pinnacle, which perhaps might have 
failed in a work of finished regularity. The * 
stone is red, but greyed or greened all over 
with the faintest universal tinge of moss. 

**Was it ever built, do you think?" said 
Zaidee, turning round upon her companion 
rapidly. K she had made a thrust at her with 
the dangling weap(»i of this passing soldier, 
she could not hftve taken her critic more com- 
pletely by surprise. Mary's eyes, with all 
their incipient satire and watchfulness, fell in 
a moment before the simple sincerity of her 
companion. Zaidee meant what she said ; and 
if some one had been by with a tale of miracle, 
and vouched for it, that this complete and per- 
fect edifice was found one morning in the old 
years of fable, by some devout and pious burgh- 
er, standing firm as it does now, without a 
stone laid or a pillar raised by mortal hands, 
this visionary girl would have believed it. But 
the unfortunate education of Mary Cumberland 
made imagination either '* humbug " or ** dis- 
play " to her. With the sore contempt of one 
who is subject to daily humiliation from false 
exhibitions of fientiment, this poor girl scouted 
and scorned the true. ** You should say that 
to mamma," said Mary, with>A little laugh; 
but not the less was Mary struck with wonder 
and curiosity, scarcely less than Zaidee's own. 
"What does she mean, I wonder — ^what can 
she mean ? ^' inquired Mary of herself. She 
was of a truthful nature, and fact was familiar 
to her, but she did not comprehend at all how 
it was, that Zaidee's mind, in its fresh and 
open usefulness, fuU of belief and marvelling 
admiration, could really mean only what she 
said in asking such a question. The young 
lady was armed at all points against enthusi- 
asm ; But not for all this little Wirtemburg 
could Mary Cumberland have told you whaA 
Zaidee Vivian could mean. 
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Tkey went on again after that to the other 
lions of the quaint little ancient town, and to 
the Dannbe flowing full and strong under its 
walls. They went in silence, not knowing 
what to say to each other ; and Mary could not 
record a single "beautiful," or "grand," or 
"sublime ;" or indeed an exclamation of any 
sort from her companion's lips. "Are you 
not pleased ? would you rather go home ! " 
asked Mary at last, weary of puzzling and be- 
ing disappointed. " Do you think Ulm is not 
a fine town after thosQjku have seen ? " 

"I have never seeiFany thing like that," 
«aid Zaidee, pointing to the tower, which was 
always visible, rising through the clear blue 
firosty air, at every turn they took. 

• ' Do you think it is beautiful ? do you think 
it is grand ?" said Zaidee's tempter. 

But Zaidee looked uneasy, was slow to au- 
8wer, and would not be beguiled into trans- 
ports, of which her companion could be com- 
fortably contemptuous. " I do not know what 
names to call it," said Zaidee ; I think it 
looks as if it lived and had been here for all 
these long, long hundreds of years. Did you 
ever see a great mountain ? is, it like that 
tower?" 

"Did you ever see one ?" asked Mary in re 
turn. 

" I only know a little hill at home,'' said 
Zaidee with becoming humility. " It is not 
high, but there is nothing higher between it 
and heaven ; and you can look far away to the 
sea, and the wind rushes round you, all 
round, without any shelter. I think, though 
it is low and little, ]bhe mountains themselves 
must be like that hill ; that is all I know of 
them." 

" If we go to Switzerland, you will see 
enough of mountains," said Mary. " Do you 
like to travel ? Tell, me what you like best 
to see. I like the valleys and the quiet coun- 
try. I do not care for anything grand. I like 
to see the farm houses, and the people going 
home at night ; and poor little cottages and 
brown little children on the way. What is 
your name ? I don't like to call you Miss Fran- 
cis," cried Mary suddenly plunging into the 
frankest unreserve ; " and tell me what you 
like best to see." 

This sudden leap from suspicious restraint 
into the exuberant friendi^ip of a school-girl, 
puzzled Zaidee almost as much as Zaidee had 
puzzled her new friend. But the surprise was 
a pleasant one ; and the two girls proceeded on 
their way arm in arm, comparing likings and 
experiences. The stranger had made a con- 
quest already. This honest, ill-nurtured im- 
provable Mary, was Zaidee's fast friend. 

CHAPTER XXn. — ^PMENDSHIP. 

" Aunt Burtonshaw said 1 wanted a com- 
panion ; I never thought so I am sure. But 
now I see aunt Burtonshaw was right " con- 
fessed Mary Cumberland. " I never had a 
friend before, had you ? And I want to un- 
derstand you. You want to understand me 



too, I suppose ? And now oome and tell a* 
what you like and what you don't like, and 
all that you think about. I shall call yoia. 
Lizzy. I like that best for a name, because 
there is nothing fine about it. Do you like 
Ulm now that you have seen it ? Do you think 
it is a grand church that ? and is'nt it tunny 
to see these poor cows instead of horses, and 
the country people with their red handker- 
chiefs, and their brown faces ? They don't 
think of their complexion in Wirtemberg; 
they have no time for that. Were you ever ill ? 
I was once since we came here ; and it was so 
strange to lie and listen to the river and to 
the great chimes in the Dom. I should have 
died I think, but for aunt Elizabeth. Was she 
very good to you ? Do you like her very much ? 
Every one ought, I think, for she is always so 
kind,". 

Coming to a pause less from want of matter 
than from want of breath, Mary pulled her 
friends sleeve, and looked into her face. "Are 
you asleep, or why don't you speak to me ? " 
cried Mary. * * Why did you come to Ulm ? Now 
tell me quick, for I don't like solemn people. 
What made you come here ? " 

*' It was as good as dying " said Zaidee in 
her low voice^ ; it is so far away." 

* * As good as dying I " Mary was struck 
with horror. " Why, what put dying in your 
head I should like to know ? Is the house so 
dull, do you think. I don't like dull houses 
myself, nor a great many heavy tree a; but 
mamma thinks it romantic, interesting ! One 
can't help what one's mamma thinks — ^people 
must submit to that" said Mary shrugging 
her shoulders ; but I am sorry if the house 
looks so dismal to you." 

'' I do not think the house is dismal. That 
little room is like a little room at home," said 
Zaidee ; '* and I like to be here ; I was very glad 
to come. Do you know any stories of the time 
when that tower was made ? I think it must 
be a very long time ago. " 

" Do you like old stories ? " said Mary, at 
present, bent, with true girlish earnestness, on 
a minute comparison of experiences and opin- 
ions, f'/ like stories of common people, and 
the present time ; I don't care about anti- 
quity. Mamma says I have such bad taste, and 
am so prosaic. I like to-day a great deal better 
than yesterday ; so I am not like you. " 

" I like to-morrow," said Zaidee her dark 
face brightening, * * where I can make stories 
for myself, and they'may all come true. Have 
you bad taste, and are you prosaic ? I should 
not like that." . 

"Mamma says so," said Mary, with the 
unfailing shrug. " Oh yes, I suppose I am. 
We are not interesting, nor romantic nor poet- 
ical ; we are only common people, aunt Bur- 
tonshaw and I." 

" What does common people mean ?" asked 
Zaidee. 

But Mary could not very well answer the 
question. Mary had no recollection at the 
moment, of the pride that apes liumility ; she 
only knew that she was opposed, with all her 
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miglit, to ih^' sentimentality of mamma, and 
did not perceive, that to boast of not being 
superior was about as bad and rather more 
foolish, than to boast of superiority. Mamma's 
extreme refinement and ethereal delicacy 
threw Mary in disgust, to the opposite ex- 
treme ; but simple Zaidee, who was no observer 
of character, and who asked the question in 
pure good faith, and without an inference, 
could not help to enlighten her friend. 

*• I mean just like every body else — I mean 
— ^why, just common people to be sure," said 
Mary eluding the difficulty. ** Now, what I 
should like best when I am grown up would 
be a great house in the country, like that 
beautiful place papa was so foolish as to sell ; 
with a village at the park gates, and London 
not very far off. I should like to live a pleas- 
ant neighborly life, and visit the other people 
about, and go to town sometimes. I should 
like to have a great many dresses and jewels, 
and everything handsome about me ; and to 
choose my own friends, and have things like 
what other people have. I should like to have 
a cheerful house, and everybody saying what 
thoy thought. That is what I should choose." 
" Znidee made no answer ; she was looking 
out from the window, where, beyond that 
great tower, the clouds were troublous and 
broken like the stormy Cheshire skies ; and 
Zaidee's tangled thoughts were flying hither 
and thithfer like so many birds of passage, 
between the Grange of Briarford, and Ulm on 
the Danube — this far away foreign town. 

** Why will you not speak ? " asked Mary. 
" I tell you what I am thinking, but you never 
say any thing to me. Tell me, what should 
you like best ? " 

Zaidee made a long pause of consideration, 
as her companion thought. **I would like to be 
the youngest child, and always to live at home, 
and never bring harm or sorrow, " cried Zai- 
dee in her low and rapid voice — and Zaidee 
in her imagination, saw a hundred crowding 
pictures of the blessedness of the youngest 
child, ** whom no one could ever think of 
leaving fortunes or estates to — the little one, 
everybody's Servant, whom everybody loved," 
said Zaidee. And Mary could by no means 
understand the passion of restrained and eager 
longing, which sounded in Zaidee 's cry. 

* * Are you afraid of having a fortune left 
you," asked Mary ; and it was a very legiti- 
mate question. "Did anyone ever threaten 
to leave you a fortune ? " continued the young 
lady,* roused into something of her former 
criticism and suspiciousness. *' I should not 
have run away, If I had been you' I sho.uld 
like to have a fortune left me myself. I am 
afraid we are not much like each other, after 
all, for / am not above being rich, or for- 
tunate, or happy." 

But if this sidelong shaft was intended to 
wound Zaidee, it proved a signal failure, for 
Zaidee's thoughts had already struck aside on 
different ground. '-Do you think little chil 
dren when they die are always sure to go to 
neaven?" asked the dreamer, withdrawing her 



eyes from the sky where l^ey had travelled 
upwards by means of the great tower, and fix- 
ing them wistfully on Mary's face. 

Mary, who was very honest, and reverenced 
everything which she called religion without 
knowing very well what religion meant, fal- 
tered a little. ** Yes, I think so," said Mary; 
but it struck her at the moment, more than 
usual, how far out of her acquaintance this 
other country was. 

" Then I wish most of all I had died then," 
said Zaidee ; *' that would have been best." 

*' I cannot tell how it could be best to die," i, 
said Mary Cumberland. "St is all very well 
to say such a thing ; but no one means it, I 
am sure. Why, if it was only for other people, 
would you like to make some one grieve for 
you ? I should not, though I am not senti- 
mental. I should not like to think of any one 
weeping and mourning for me. " 

**No, if you brought harm to them," said 
Zaidee quickly ; • * but if you only died I We 
all loved my uncle Percy when he was living, 
but so dearly, so dearly when they carried him 
away ! I could bear them to grieve for me ; I 
could bear t|pee them weeping if I died : but 
not to vex them, and bring them trouble, and 
live through it all. They would know me then, 
No one would think of harm or sorrow, but 
only of love, if God would let me die ! " 

* * Who are they ? — and who is your uncle ? — 
and what do you mean ? " cried Mary Cumber- 
land. "You are a strange girl. I do not 
understand you. What do you mean ? " 

The next words that Zaidee addressed to her, 
convinced Mary that anything like a *' rational 
answer" was not to be expected from her new 
companion. **I hear the Danube," said Zaidee. 
'*Is it far till you come to the rocks and castles ? 
for I see none here." 

"What has the Danube to do with it, then?" 
cried Mary, with some petulance. ** I like to 
speak rationally. I like to know what 1 am 
talking of, I cannot leap about like this. There 
are no rocks nor castles for a long way. For 
my part, I do not care for them ; but I like % 
very well in summer to hear the water rushing 
along by the old walls. The river never makes 
one dreary ; it is not like the sea. " 

" D?d you ever see the sun set on the sea ? *' 
said Zaidee, whose imagination at the moment 
was suddenly emblazoned with all the stormy 
glories of the Cheshire sunset — a daily marvel 
such as Mary Cumberland knew not of. 

" Oh yes, I have seen the sun set on the sea, 
and mamma said it was heavenly ; and papa 
wondered whether we might not pierce down 
through the earth with a tube, and get to the 
antipodes before him" said Mary, with an 
uneasy ridicule and impatience. Do you know 
there is one thing in the world I should like 
above all other things, and I will never get 
it ; I should like to have wise friends." 

From this exclamation, uttered with a little 
haste and heat, Zaidee instinctively retreated. 
Zaidee had an intuitive perception that how- 
ever true Mary's observations might be, sfie 
was the last person in the world who ought to 
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hare made them. Poor Marj Cumberland ! 
all the tenderest and fairest of human emo- 
tions, had been made suspicious things to her 
clear and homely understanding. No admira- 
tion at all was better than wordy raptures 
oyer everything; and Mary was disposed to 
defy and cherish a resentment against that 
Beauty at whose shrine her mother was a weak 
worshipper, and to hold Nature and Art, those 
oft-quoted potencies, as twin-supporters of a 
fictitious system, all false pretension and ^^J^- 
ity. ♦* Humbug," said Sylvester Burtonshaw, 
who was no great example of good sense, 
though on a differfnt model from his aunt and 
uncle Cumberland ; and the word was very 
much in his young cousin's thoughts. She sat 
at table like Mr. Burchell, and said *• fudge ! '' 
the only concession that she made to her pa- 
rents being that she said it within herself. 
Now Zaidee Vivian was quite unlearned in 
fudge and humbug. When Mary's eyes were 
sparkling, half with angry shame, and half 
with derision, Zaidee listened with involuntary 
respect ; for Zaidee, who was almost destitute 
of the ordinary forms of politeness, had much 
of its essence at heart, and a g|^t reverence 
for all whom, she believed her su^iors, a class 
which included her whole acquaintance over 
twenty years old. But it happened well that 
Zaidee 's respectful liste;iing, did not lead her 
to adopt Mrs. Cumberland's enthusiasms or 
Mr. Cumberland's philosophies. Not Mary 
Cumberland's unbelieving disrespect was more 
proof against conviction than her companion's 
attention, for Zaidee had a strange inalienable 
independence in that wild visionary mind of 
hers. Her thoughts were communicated to no 
one, but ran on in a perennial stream. She 
was quite invincible to rational argument, this 
poor child, and far less in danger of change 
than was Mary with her logical and reason- 
able understanding ; for Zaidee Vivian rea- 
soned only through her heart. 

CHAP. XXm. — ^EDUCATION. 

**Now, Mary, my darling — it is what I have 
often longed for — ^you have a companion with 
-you, and I shall have the great delight of in- 
structing you myself. You are very intelligent, 
I know, my dear Mary. What do you think 
most necessary for a proper education ? " 

*'I cannot tell, indeed, mamma. Everything, 
I suppose," said Mary, with her customary 
shrug. 

"That is true! cried Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
shaking her head solemnly. "^^ The masters 
tee had, Maria Anna! But Mary knows so 
much already — more, I do believe, than I do 
now." 

** She has had many advantages," said Mrs. 
Cumberland; "but, my dear Elizabeth, I must 
beg you not to interrupt the lesson. There is 
much truth in what you say, Mary ; —Miss 
Francis, my love, what is your opinion ? " 

" I only can read— and write a little," said 
Zaidee, with gi'eat humility, shrinking from 
what was to follow. 

••Very well, my dear children. Now I will' 



tell you what is my idea of the first thing need- 
ful to a proper education. It is to teach your 
young minds to thinks my loves. Mary, What 
were you thinking of just now ! " 

Mary, though not much given to diffidence, 
blushed scarlet at this address, and h>mg her 
head. Her thought, if she had reported it^ 
would not have been much to her own crediti 
or to the satisfaction of her mother. 

" You cannot tell? Fie, child, how thought- 
less," said Mrs. Cumberland. »* And yon, Miss 
Francis, what was in your mind ? " 

But Zaidee, too, faltered. There were bo 
many things in her mind, she could not with- 
draw one separate fancy from the stream, and 
present it as an individual thought ; for they 
were all fancies, and the number of them was 
infinite ; these irregular battalions neyer 
marched in single file. 

Mrs. Cumberland shook her head, and tapped 
them playfully over the fingers with the paper- 
knife she held in her hand. " Yet I daresay 
you both believed you were thinking, though 
neither of you can tell what it was," said their 
instructress. ** Now, education enables you 
to think, and makes you masters of your 
thoughts. I will give you a subject. Here ia 
a book upon the table — it is Macaulay's His^ 
tory of England, Let me know what you think 
of it, and of English History in general. Take 
ten minutes and form a just oninion, my 
dears." I 

Mrs. Cumberland looked at her watch witk a 
complacent smile, and took up the book she had 
been reading, as she left her astonished pupils 
to their first exercise. They were all seated in 
the Salle, the general sitting-room of the fami- 
ly, at the comfortable English end of it, looking 
down upon the long avenue of grey matting, of 
marble tables and gilded chairs standing 
against the wall. February days are cold on 
the banks of the Danube ; and once more there 
glowed a litle furnace of intense red within the 
open door of the stove. Mrs. Cumberland in a 
dress fitting -close to her thin figure, with her 
braids of hair.smothed down upon her thin 
cheek, sat upon a sofa turned towards the light. 
Her sister, wrapt in a cosy shawl, with a cosy 
cap, enclosing her pleasant face in its frame of 
lace and ribbons, bloomed like a winter rose 
beside the frosty lily at her right hand. Mrs. 
Burtonshaw had her back to the light, and was 
painfully endeavoring to whisper some original 
suggestion on this great subject to help the 
cogitations of her niece. * * My dear Elizabeth! " 
exclaimed Mrs. Cumberland. Mrs. Burtonshaw 
fell back upon her knitting like a culprit, and 
only tried to telegraph with her eyes. A 
solemn silence followed. One could see by the 
dancing fun in Mary Cumberland's eye that it 
was very near being disturbed by a burst of 
laughter ; but prudence prevailed ; and amid 
the deepest stillness, and with all the help 
which could be afforded to them by aunt Bur- 
tonshaw's telegraphing, Mrs. Cumberland's 
pupils pondered their theme. 

Macaulay's History of England^ and English 
history in general — the subject was a suffi- 
ciently great one, and deserved rather mcNrs 
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than ten minutes' consideration, and grarer 
critics than girls of fifteen. The mind of Zai- 
dee Vivian, to whom the fascinating volume on 
the table was unknown, was cast afloat in an 
instant upon the chronicle of Froissart in the 
Grange library, and upon the infallible records 
of one Shakspeare, an authority greater than 
history. ^ Zaidee did not make much progress 
in thinking, though ^e tried conscientiously. 
These wayward fancies of hers carried her off 
to the courtly assembly before Harfleurs — to 
Faulconbridge sparring at Austria with his 
wicked wit — to poor, proud, frantic Constance, 
and the cruel councils of King John ; and sent 
her away down the stream in the most mag- 
nanimous impartiality, to sake side with every 
unfortunate. Bolingbroke first, and then King 
Richard ; poor old York, with his pretty Rut- 
land ; and saintly Henry, with his haughty 
queen. Zaidee's meditations would only have 
ended with the extent of her knowledge and rec- 
ollection, had she been left to herself, when lo ! 
there broke upon their maze the rustle of Mrs. 
Cumberland's sudden movement, and her sharp 
and high-pitched voice, as she consulted her 
watch once more, **Ten minutes — have you 
finished thinking, young ladies ? Now, Mary, 
what have you to say ? " 

*♦ Well, Macaulay's History is a very pleasant 
book to read, mamma," said Mary. 
Mrs. Cumberland nodded her assent. 
"And English history is"— -But here Mary, 
whose voice had an unmistakable quaver of 
laughter in it, stopped short, and bit her lips 
to keep it down. ** English history is — " 

**Avery great subject, Mary my darling," 
broke in poor Mrs. Burtonshaw, whose tele- 
graphed and perfectly unintelligible communi- 
cations had becQine every moment more vehe- 
ment. Mrs. Burtonshaw was much alarmed, 
lest her favourite should come off second best. 
"Elizabeth, I must have silence!" cried 
Mrs. Cumberland. * * English history is — Mary, 
pray go on." 

" English history is a very great subject, 
mamma, as aunt Burtonshaw says," said Mary, 
▼ery demurely, and with a little courtesy, for 
Mary had risen with wicked formality to be 
examined. 

" And that is the sum of your reflections on 
such a glorious theme ! " cried Mrs. Cumber- 
land, elevating her hands. "Well, the first 
daty of an instructress is patience. Sit down, 
fi-nd I do not wish you to rise when I question 
you; we will do better next time, I trust. 
Now, Miss Francis, tell me your thoughts on 
this subject my dear." 

But Miss Francis, worse than Mary, could 
^oi answer at all. A flood of thoughts came 
pouring into Zaidee's mind : her brown cheek 
flushed,, and her pulse beat high; but alas! 
they would not be brought to the bar, these 
rebellious imaginations ; they would not stand 
JP and answer to their names, and give due 
aeseription of themselves. Zaidee faltered, 
looked up, and looked down, and could not tell 
J^hat to say. - At last, as her eye caught the 
book upon the table, she made shift to answer. 
** Indeed, I never read it ; " and, shrinking 



back with the humility of a penitent crimi- 
nal, Zaidee waited to hear her ignorance con- 
demned. 

" Really I do not make a very promising be- 
ginning,' ' said Mrs. Cumberland. * * Never read 
it ? Do you know nothing of history, then, my 
poor child ? Is that what you mean to say ? " 

" Only Shakspeare and Froissart," said Zai* 
dee slowly, hanging her head, and feeling hep- 
self a very culprit. Mrs. Cumberland bright- 
ened again. 

**'TIlat is very well, my love," said this en- 
couraging preceptress ; " and I only want to 
hear your opinion of them to be quite satisfied 
with you. " 

But, alas! Zaidee could give no opinion-^ 
neither on the abstract question, nor' the par- 
ticular one. She only sat very still, in a state 
of overpowering self-reproach afid humbleness. 
She could not comfort herself by reflecting how 
ridiculous mamma was, as Mary did. Zaidee 
could find nothing to complain of but herself. 
Whole ten minutes to think in, and not a mor- 
sel of thought to come out of it ! She was not 
bold enough to look up to meet her questioner's 
eye. 

" We will d§ange the subject. I see it is too 
much for you, my dear children," said Mrs. 
Cumberland, " and the exercise is new and un^ 
usual. You were visiting the Cathedral yes- 
terday — there is a delightful theme ! — the Ca- 
thedral of Ulm, and architecture in generaL 
Let me hear your thoughts upon these. " 

But Zaidee ! Zaidee ! The good lady never 
meant your wayward fancies to climb up and 
build nests for themselves like so many birds 
in the fretted niches of yonder noble tower. 
While Mary wonders vainly what style this 
Ulm Cathedral is of, and tries to recollect, but 
doubts if she ever heard its date and builders, 
Zaidee makes a bewildered flight from the little 
church at Briarford to the stately German Dom, 
and links together in a hasty procession all the 
other great buildings she is aware of having 
seen, from that pepperboxcd and genteel ereo- 
tion, rich with the characteristic graces of the 
eighteenth century, where Mrs. Disbrowe and 
her household go to church every Sunday, to 
other foreign cathedrals of which the travellers 
had a hasty view on their journey here. Zai- 
dee is in great haste, terrified lest the ten mi- 
nutes should expire before she has reviewed hor 
subject ; but alas ! when the ten minutes have 
expired, it appears again only too evident thai 
Zaidee's troublesome ideas will not march in 
rank and file. 

Undiscouraged by her failure, Mrs. Cumber- 
land perseveres, proposing subject after subject 
as various and diverse as the topics of a popu- 
lar course of lectures. But so far as to-day's 
experience goes, this system for encouraging 
thought is not a remarkably successful one, and 
Mrs. Cumberland dismisses her pupils, of whom 
the one is full of mirth and mischief, and the 
other greatly humiliated and ^self-condemning, 
with a long-drawn sigh. • ' Another time we 
will do better, let us hope," says this patient 
teacher ; " you are sad thoughtless children ; 
education has everything to do for you." 
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*' Learning lessons is quite a different tMng. 
There is some sense in learning lessons/' said 
If ar J Cumberland ; **but I can't go and tell 
eTery thing I think to mamma. I don't belieye 
mamma would understand me, if I did. I am 
quite sure I should never understand her. Let 
us have masters, aunt Burtonshaw, as you say. 
I always did my tasks, and was ready for 
them ; but I can't help thinking in mj own 
way. I can't think m anybody else's. Ask 
Lizzy here if she is not just like me.'' 

**But dear, dear, what will Maria Anna 
say ? " cried poor Mrs. Burtonshaw. " She has 
set her heart on it, Mary. She will blame me 
for it all. There now — there's a darling — I am 
sure you will try again." 

' * If iMaria Anna would pay less attention to 
that child's mind, and more to her diet, she 
would do better service," said Mr. Cumberland, 
who had just come in. ** But between you and 
me, Elizabeth, your sister is extremely fanciful. 
Her own whims are all the rule she has, you 
see ; nothing like fixed principles. Her stan- 
dard changes every week or two. I am not say- 
ing anything against Mrs. Cumberland, who is 
a superior woman ; but she wants repose, sister 
Burtonshaw. She is a great deal too fidgety for 
the comfort of the house." 

While this speech was being delivered, Mr. 
Cumberland was leisurely perambulating the 
apartment, with one hand behind him, and 
with the other eagerly picking up and examin- 
ing every scrap of written or printed pi^er 
which came in his way. Mr. Cumberland's 
sharp eyes travelled before him, scanning every- 
thing with a curiosity for which no detail was 
too minute. He went on talking as he survey- 
ed the side-tables, which were burdened with 
lumber enough to give his inquiring mind full 
scope. 

*' What do you think of the Fourieriats, sis- 
ter Burtonshaw? An absurd prejudice has 
swamped poor Robert Owen in our country. 
But I am a candid man ; I cannot shut my eyes 
to the fact that communism is the true state 
of civilization. Do you know I have a great 
mind to shut up this paltry old house, and be 
done with the trials of private housekeeping, 
and join myself to some company of social 
brethren. The happiest way ! —not a doubt of 
it. Though, of course ]\^aria Anna will grum-* 
ble at thft blessed equality which characterizes 
8uch settlements. One of the South Sea Islands, 
for example— if such a paradise should be in the 
market — with a heavenly climate, and fertile 
soil, and a refined community. Why should I 
be such a fool as to keep my house here, with a 
pack of servants to look after, and appearances 
to keep up, and all the rest of it, when a free 
mind, and a life according to the rules of Na- 
ture, would make linother man of me ? " 

•• Nature must be hard to lay hold of," said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, roused to a momentary as- 
perity. 

• • Ay, sTster Burtonshaw ? — why so ? " cried 
the philosopher, facing round upon her. 
*' Because you have been hunting her since 



ever I knew you," ezelaimed the tnoenaed lady, 
with a little outburst. ** You sold Whimslei^ 
which ought to have been Mary's, poor dear, 
for Nature ; you came here for Nature ; yon 
lived on sauer-kraut and radishes for Nature ; 
and BOW you have to seek her at the end of the 
world, among a crew of pagan socialist* ! 
What's Nature, I should like to know ? Does 
she teach people how to .conduct themselves — 
to think on their responsibilities — and mind 
their children ? I had rather know my duty 
than Nature, if you consulted m«." 

• ' What, angry, Elizabeth ? " said her brother- 
in-law, with a little crowing laugh. ** Angry, 
my good sister! Throw it off; it is only a 
passion fit for the ignorant. Tes, I must fol- 
low Nature ; it is my mission. What another 
man may pass by, I feel it my duty to go into. 
People leave great truths to develop themselves 
in these days ; but I pride myself in being on 
the alert to perceive them wherever they can be 
discovered. The true life principle is the grand 
object of search in all ages. Women are always 
bustling about small matters — ^it is quite right 
— it is their nature ; but we will make a revo. 
lution in all your little fashions, sister Eliza- 
beth. Tes, yes, though one should go to the 
South Seas for it, there is nothing like Nature ; 
and, I thank heaven, you are quite right ; I 
have pursued her all my life." 

So saying, Mr. Cumberland sat down, and 
drew a thick French pamphlet from his pocket, 
while his daughter, in great excitement, hur- 
ried Zaidee away. Mary Cumberland, whose 
youth asserted itself strongly enough when 
there was opportunity, was not unfrequently 
startled into the language and the decision of a 
full-grown woman. , *' If any other man had 
said it, one might have hoped it was too ridicu- 
lous," said Mary, with the varying complexion 
of strong alarm and excited feeling; '* but 
papa is fit to do anything. I tell you I will not 
go ! I will have nothing to do with his fool's 
paradise — I will not 1 I will rather go and 
starve at home. " 

*• Starve? — they will not give you leave," 
said Zaidee. *• No one can die except God does 
it for them. Is it far away ? for 1 would rather 
go there than go home." 

** Yes, they would have me sacrifice all my 
life," said Mary bitterly, without noticing 
Zaidee's interruption. *' They would shut me 
out from everything that others have. I should 
have only theories to live upon, if they had 
their will. You need not look at me so. Per- 
haps I am not amiable. I never pretended to 
be amiable, or superior, or intellectual, or any 
of these fine things. I am only one of the com- 
mon people. I am content to live as everylx)dy 
else lives. Well, never mind, there is always 
aunt Burtonshaw ; and I never will go away. 
Come and talk to my old Jane." 

They went up stairs together silently to 
Mary's rwnf, which was one of another long 
suite of apartments, with folding doors closed 
and barricaded, and looking very whit* and 
chill in its great extent of wall. Mary looked 
round upon it with discontent. * * I might have 
had a cosy little room at home instead of this. 
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What was yours like ? " said Mary ; * • but I am 
sure I cannot say I have ever lived at home, 
We have been moving about all my life/' 

'* Mine was " — (Zaidee saw the place in all 
its quaint and quiet solitude as she spoke) — 
" small and high, like the little room I have 
here ; but there were dark, bright pannels on 
the walls, and an old oak chair and old pic- 
tures in the window. A cross was one — ^I think 
of it every day,'' said Zaidee, with a sigh ; 
" and the winds were rushing at it all day long 
— there are no winds now like what there are 
at home — and sighing and shouting about the 
•house all night. When the wind is high here 
it is like a friend to me ; I always try to listen 
if I know the voice, and wonder — though it is 
so foolish — ^If it has been there — at home. 

"They are like that in my country," said a 
little old woman, approaching to them hastily. 
From the thin locks gathered under her white 
muslin cap, to the well shod feet appearing 
under her dress, this little woman, with her 
round ruddy face like a russet apple, her 
small, sparkling, black eyes, her little air of 
self-consequence, wAs Welsh all over. Grood- 
humored yet pragmatical, quick to take offence 
and endowed with a great deal of innocent self- 
complacency ; not one of Mr. Cumberland's 
miscellaneous crowd of servants was half so 
thrifty or- so comfortable as this little person- 
age ; a standing memorial of Mr. Cumberland's 
rustication in Wales, whence Jane had followed 
the family. Jane, who insisted on being called 
Mrs. WilUams down stairs, and who was ac- 
cordingly addressed by that dignified title in 
about as many different, pronunciations as 
there were servants in the house, was Mary 
Cumberland's special attendant. Mary was 
.too much talked at down stairs to appreciate 
poor Jane's simple stories, her overflowing store 
of moral reflections, and accumulation of good 
advice ; but even Mary discerned enough of 
the old woman's character to permit her the 
privileges of a servant of the old school. 

" They are like that in my country — ^you come 
from Wales for sure " said Jane. " Them is 
the winds for light hearts, you take my word 
for it, and cheeks like roses. Where I come 
from was under Moylvama, and she is only 
small to them great mountains as is in South 
Wales. And to speak of rivers ! for certain 
sure, I could wade this one — and you see me — 
you young ladies is taller — sooner than a great 
big man, the biggest of all the Joneses, could 
cross them that comes down all in a haste and 
flurry, with the foam flying, from the hills. 
You, Miss Mary, I won't have you laugh then — 
you was a small chilt — ^you could never tell my 
beautiful Wales from another place. Miss — 
chilt — ^you other one — what people do you 
know in Wales ! " 

" Mr. Powis came from there. I never knew 
any other," said Zaidee. 

" Mr. Powis ! Was it my beautiful, darling, 
lad, that was old Sir Watkin's boy ? " cried 
Jane, drawing closer. "I'm a small, old wo- 
man now, and mind, Miss Mary, but I'd have 
you to know I was Sir Watkin Powis's first 
dairy-woman, and a great lady in my young 



days. Wa've been decent peoples ; we've not 
never taken service with the common. My 
father was body servant to a great squire over 
the Dee, and my sister was no less than in my 
lady's chamber at the grand house in Powifr 
land. Yes sure the Williamses is known, 
though I be come to a foreign part, and hav« 
Miss Mary to mind in my old days." 

"You are not very complimentary to Mm 
Mary, Jane," said Mary Cumberland. 

"A good chilt" said Jane, nodding her 
head, "and gives little trouble ; but not like 
them ittle laaties at Powlsland, that were 
grand-mannered like angels. For certain sure 
I'd serve lords and laaties sooner than the 
common ; but meaning no harm here. Many's 
the pretty story I could tell you of old Sir Wat- 
kin, and let you see his picture ; yes, indeed, 
and papers I've got that belonged to the family 
from the time of Noah — them . that they ha4 
before that was spoilt with the water. You wiU 
laugh then, you wicked chilt ? But I could 
show you — well never mind. The Powises is 
as old as Wales ; and will you just tell me 
what part of the worlt the Almighty was done 
with first of all ? Them that is scholards in 
my country would be sure to know." 

" But I am not a scholar d, Jane ; indeed, I 
could not tell you " said Mary. 

" Yes indeed " said the old woman, nodding 
her head once more complacently ; *' Wales 
wasn't the last, you take my word for it. I 
know a vale lies at the foot of them low hills 
as you go to the sea ; there is a river on every 
side, and the beautifulest flowers in the world 
and all kinds of beautiful fruit grows there. 
Husht then, and whisper you children, all the 
clergy in the world wouldn't hinder me, but I 
know what that place is ? " 

" And what is it ? " asked Zaidee eagerly. 

"It's Eden, chilt. Yes sure it's the garden," 
said Jane with solemnity. * * No one had need 
say it wasn't to me ; and I know not the hard 
heart would'nt pity Adam, driven out to Eng- 
iMid among the savages ; for you was all sav- 
ages, and not a decent thing to put on. All 
the fights that was fought, and all the grand 
castles, that was taken, who was it, then, but 
the Powises ? I could tell you— yes, sure- 
loads of tales." 

CHAPTER XXV. A NEW LIFE. 

After this introduction, it is not difficult to 
imagine how Zaidee, with her warm imagina- 
tion and facility pf belief, sought the society of 
Jane, Zaidee's perceptions were sadly obtuse 
in respect to the ranks and degrees of ordinary 
life. She felt it no condescension to seek out 
Miss Mary's Welsh attendant, as she had 
found it no derogation when she was left to 
the society of Mrs. Disbrowe's Irish nurse. 
The girl lived so much in an atmosphere of her 
own, that the manners of others were harm- 
less to her, whether it might be the over-fine 
manners of Mrs. Cumberland, or those of Mrs. 
Cumberland's servant, which were not fine in 
any respect. Zaidee was not uninterested in 
any member of this household. Her mind was 
so fresh and open, that even Mr. Cumberland's 
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philosophies broke new ground to its undoubi- 
ing simpiicitj. Her thoughts, unsceptical and 
unenlightened, entered into everything. What 
was '* fudge '' to Mary's indignant experience, 
was often a new idea to the ignorant faith of 
Zaidee. ^ She believed in Mrs. Cumberland's 
endeavors to make them think, unsuccessful 
though these endeavors were ; she believed in 
Mr. Cumberland's attempts at the conversion 
of the world by vegetable diet ; she found a 
oharm and interest in all she heard, because 
she trusted without hesitation that all was 
true. Her mind was large enough to receive 
floating visions of those old fabulous Powises, 
and of the equally fabulous new paradise in 
the South Seas, and in her visionary way to 
speculate on both. Zaidee's great grief at this 
time was, that she could not think of Mrs. 
Cumberland's dictation. Her great amuse- 
ment was listening to the stories of old Jane 
Williams ; and her favorite occupation was 
still the sewing which was always to be found 
in MrA Burtonshaw's room. For Zaidee who 
besides this apparent world, had a world in 
secret which no one shared with her. There 
was no employment so consolatory as this fem^ 
inine occupation, which gave her an excuse for 
silence and full scope for thought. Mary Cum- 
berland did not understand it. Mary had ac- 
complishments to keep up and an indefinite 
quantity of " practising " to do. She was de- 
termined not to look like a savage if she ever 
should attain to ' * society '' and England again, 
and had no mind to educate herself for the 
South Seas. So Mary was of a hundred differ- 
ent opinions respecting her new companion. 
At times she envied, at times she laughed at, 
at no time did she understand her ; but liking 
grew strong between these two girls ; they 
went upon the ways which were so different 
with a growing regard for each other. Mrs. 
Burtonshaw was delighted with her success. 
She, good woman, who never looked beneath 
the surface, was not puzzled by Zaidee. She 
understood the poor child perfectly, said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw. Miss Francis was shy, and did 
not talk much ; it yas quite natural, and she 
liked plain sewing. Pity that young ladies in 
general were not. of her opinion. But there 
was nothing outrey or odd, or unusual about 
Miss Francis ; she was- no more ♦* interesting" 
than another ; she never pretended to have 
a history ; she was Only a good, quiet, thought- 
ful little girl. 

J * There is deep enthusiasm in those eyes, '^ 
laid Mrs. Cumberland. '* Credit me, I know 
woman's heart. Dear child, if she has not a 
history now, she will soon have one, I trem- 
ble for what she may have to suffer. She will 
love, and she will grieve ; but she shall have 
my care and sympathy, Elizabeth — all that I 
can do for her, poor little predestined martyr. 
I can see her fate. " 

' ' Her fate, Anna Maria ? Why should the 
poor girl have a fate? — and why do you not 
think of your own dear chilci?'' cried Mrs, 
Burtonshaw. If there was any distinction in 
having a fate, Mrs. Burtonshaw did not see 
why it should be withheld from Mary. Miss 



Francis was very well ; but it was rath^ too 
much to exalt her at the cost of one's own child. 

f|^h, Elizabeth, I know woman's heart!" 
said Mrs. Cumberland, mysteriously. And. if 
all the pretenders to this occult knowledge are 
as learned, in it as Mrs. Cumberland is in the 
thoughts of these two children, the science will 
not make much progress in our day. Woman's 
heart was liable to but one disease, according 
to the interpretation of Mrs. Cumberland and 
he^ kindred philosophers; and that was the 
malady vulgarly called love ; — ^a malady from 
which Mary and Zaidee were equally far apart. 

'♦ I observe she has an open mind," said Mr. • 
Cumberland, talking in his usual way, as he 
poked about the side-tables with his curious 
eyes. " She listens, that child ; she does not 
only hear. A very useful member of a com- 
munity, I'll warrant, if all you say of her is 
true, sister Burtonshaw — and a quiet little 
thing into the bargain. Your daughter is 
whimsical, Maria Anna ; what right has she 
to have opinions ? Make a woman a specula- 
tor, and she veers about to every wind. Why 
can't Mary listen and be quiet, like this little 
girl?'' 

* * She's not pretty ; I don't know what's the 
good of her," said Sylvester Burtonshaw, This 
young gentleman's opinion was the only unfa- 
vorable one. These fanciful people were not 
unkind in any particular. Their household 
was something of an extravagant household, 
every one doing what was good in his own 
eyes ; and if the scene had been London, you 
could well have understood why Mr. Cumber- 
land, awe-stricken at sight of his banker's 
book, sighed for the South Seas. But '< no- 
body " lived at Ulm ; the English tourists 
were few and unfrequent ; and there was no 
artificial heightening of prices. The waste 
was cheap that was done here on the banks of 
the Danube ; and society did not require much 
from the odd English people who visited no 
one. They lived in a very liberal fashion, and 
fed not a few from the crumbs of their abun- 
dant table ; and even if Mrs. Cumberland had 
not been far above such miserable details, the 
addition of one little individual like Zaidee, 
was quite unfelt in the great house. They re- 
ceived her very readily into the heart .of the 
family, such as it was ; and Mary's companion 
shared every thing with Mary, even the gift** 
of aunt Burtonshaw. In a very little time she 
was fairly naturalized as a member of the 
household. Even in Mr. Cumberland's plans 
Zaidee had a place ; and except the one dread 
of returning to England, which Mary was so 
anxious for, fear departed out of our young 
pilgrim's heart. She wandered about those 
quaint German streets ; she sat awed and un- 
responsive in the choir of that great solemn 
cathedral, while Mary went lightly over the 
stalls, commenting on the wonderful carving, 
which was one of the details which Zaidee did 
not notice ; or watched the sunshine streaming 
into the empty air, through the grand painted 
windows, while her companion ran over the 
♦* wohlgeborens" on the tombstones in that 
little chapel in the wall. More and more 
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Zaidee married if tiiis stately plaoe had eyer 
been built, wMoh looked so perfect, tinged all 
over with its down of moss ; and morAmd 
more Mary wondered and smiled at Zaidee, and 
asked what she could mean. They were close 
friends; and Mary poured into her compan- 
ion's ear all her girlish positive opinions, her 
purposes and hopes ; while Zaidee responded 
with hints of her own story, which any one 
who had the clue, might easily have put to- 
gether. But Mary htA no clue, and like most 
others who, bom to few cares, are fully dis- 
posed to make the most of what they have, she 
was occupied by her own affairs too much to 
give a yery nice attention to her companion's. 
Simple Zaidee betrayed "herself many a time. 
Maiy, not less simple, wist not of the self- 
betrayal, and was none the wiser. They lived 
in great cordiality, a true pair of girlish 
friends ; and Zaidee had almost forgotten now 
those bitter weeks and dagrs which changed her 
life from that of the youngest child at home, 
to the poor solitary governess at Mrs. Dis- 
browe's. She read that loving address to her- 
self in the great newspaper every night ; she 
prayed for them lovingly, name by name, when 
she had read her chapter, after the fashion of 
her devolUt child's training, in her father's 
bible ; she thought of them all day long, and 
every day ; but her heart was lighitened out of 
its first agony. She no longer recollected aunt 
Vivian's first outburst of dismay, or Phillip's 
pale courageousness as he told his discovery, 
when she woke in her little foreign chamber. 
Sometimes it was Mary, sometimes a good 
thought of last night's chapter, sometimes an 
anticipation of to-day's employments, which 
woke Zaidee in the morning; and her days 
were full of pleasant occupation till the ni^t 
brought rest once more. 

Then there was a world of legends in the lit- 
tle closet which Mrs. Williams ealled her room; 
and Zaidee became a living chronicle of the 
somewhat faded glories of the antediluvian 
house of Powis. By dint of sympathy, Mary 
too came to listen to these stories — ^began to 
see a little difference between true romance and 
counterfeit — and to find out dimly that all 
poetry was not rubbish, nor all sentiment 
fudge. " Aunt Burtonshaw is always right — I 
wanted a companion — ^I'had no one to tell me 
it was only mamma," said Mary to herself But 
it was consolatory to find out now that •'only 
mamma," and not all the minstrels and sweet 
singers of all ages were in the wrong. 

CHAPTEB XXVI. — JANB. 

*' Well, chilt, you see, if this was Sir Watr 
kin's boy, he was a beautiful lad, — and his 
name was a great grand name, but not like the 
names we have in Wales. The sweet Welsh, I 
never forget it ; but you never know what them 
English ladies do call their boys. He was son 
to a pretty lady. She was come from the 
south, and married to Rhys Llewellyn, Sir 
Watkin's youngest boy. So, when Rhys died, 
and the lady died, the small child came home 
to Powisland, and there he was bred, and my 



very eyes did see him grow. My alster WM 
called Mary, and she was in favor with my 
lady. Many's the thing Mary did see of 
the family. We've all been in trust where 
we've been in service. I never did tell you of 
my father. He went out of Wales. . Yes, sure. 
Oh, it's an evil day when one of us goes out of 
Wales! But he had such great money, he was 
persuaded. I saw the gentleman when I was a 
little child. He was a great squire, and^ had 
great riches, ai^d was mad in his temper, and 
six foot tall, and great lands to the very sea. 
My father did live in terror for him. He was 
a great man — he minded nobody ; and even 
Williams was of the thought the devil did have 
him — and red fire was in his eye. When jny 
father did talk of him, the little children was 
scared, and durst not stay alone ; and himself, 
once he was frightened with a waterfall, and 
came home like death, and said the old squire 
had ealled to him in the stream. Tou obildren, 
will you husht, then? Does bad men ever 
come up in this world again, to scare us ? No, 
sure ;- God Almighty takes thought for that.'' 

" And what was the old squire called ? '^ said 
Zaidee. The girl was trembling with sudden 
interest. Every old squire could not be Grand- 
father Vivian ; but it was hijB character as 
well as his designation. 

** Called? He was out of Wales, child. 
Your names is not like our names. It was a 
hard name to say. I cannot think of it now. 
Ah, it is a good place where all is Williamses 
and Joneses, and the gentry is old blood, and 
BO is the commons, and all are of one. Then 
there's kind servants and kind masters ; and 
the one does well for the other, and both's 
friends. It is a cold country where every one 
has a different name — ^yes, indeed. And how 
can I tell what the old squire was called ? But 
he died. The Almighty takes thought, and 
Satan gets his own. Hush, children. When 
he's got their poor souls, and carried them down 
below there, maybe Satan has a poor bargain. 
I tell you my thought ; he did have his hands 
full with that old squire, you take my word. 
My father was a big man, though I be small. 
He was Evan Williams by name, and well 
thought of in his own coun^ ; but the squire 
frighted him for all. No, child, I forget his 
name. It was a name, was reckoned a good 
name in Cheshire, and as old as they do be in 
England. I have it somewhere. You come to 
me in mj room one day, and you shall see my 
papers. If a soholard was to look over them, 
they'd bring me riches, I do believe. My fa- 
ther had some, my brother had some, and our 
Mary; for old Sir Watkin died, and there was 
a scatter at Powisland, and every one took what 
useless thing was lying.' I have a housewife, 
Miss Mary, all violet and gold, was made by my 
lady's hand. Yes, sure ; the grand old ladies 
they never did scorn to thread a needle. They 
had the use in their fingers, Miss Mary— yes, 
sure." 

•' You forget I made a cap for you. I think 
you are not at all grateful, Jane," said Mary 
Cumberland. 

" You listen to me, ohild ; 'twas for yonr 
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ovn ftaicy," said Jane, nodding her head. 
** When you was gone, I had to do another. 
That wasn't never made for Jane, that wasn't. 
Well, child, what was you saying ? The pa- 
pers? I'll show them to you another time. 
Look you here. There's all them collars and 
laoes ; they're got to be mended, and it's Jane, 
Jane, — ^there isn't ever another; and down 
stairs it be nothing but calling of Mrs. Wil- 
liams, as if I was a faiiy. Now, can I go 
troubling among dust and papers, and all that 
to do?'' 

*'I am afraid I could not do it," said Zaidee, 
looking wistfully at this more delicate branch 
of occupation. " Will you let me try, and I 
will take care of them? Will you let me see 
the papers, Jajie ? " 

" The papers is nothing to you, child," said 
the old woman. •* Will I put my laces in your 
hands ? No, sure — and what would the lady 
say if Jane was to fail her ! There is not one 
else in the house to be trusted — ^not another. 
Go to your plays and your books, you children — 
that is all you be fit for ; and come to me an- 
other day, when I do have time. Tes, indeed, 
you be Solomon's lilies ; you do neither toil nor 
spin. But my wish is toward my duty, like as 
it always is in Wales." 

The pragmatical old woman turned short 
round upon them and carried off her laces. As 
she left the girls, Mary Cumberland laughed 
at her withdrawal, but Zaidee only grew paler. 
A slight nervous tremor came upon the young 
exile. Her mind was quite possessed with the 
idea that here again was this dreadful Grand- 
father Vivian interposing to bring ill fortune ; 
and Zaidee, whose life had been shipwrecked 
by one document of his, had the most overpow- 
ering anxiety to get possession of any other 
scrap of his iU-omened writing, and destroy it 
at once. True, it did not seem very apparent 
what harm could be done now by any such dis- 
covery ; but Zaidee's mind was not much given 
to logic, and she was full of an unconscious and 
visionary superstition. The old squire was the 
evil genius of the family, and the thoughts of' 
his descendant ran off into mysterious marvel- 
Hngs. What if this wandering evil spirit him- 
self directed her where to find these unrepented 
wrongs of his, and made her the Instrument of 
mischief again and yet again ! Poor Zaidee 
shook and trembled, and her brown cheeks 
paled into that chill dark pallor to which any 
great pang brought them. She, poor innocent 
ehild, whose humble love would fain have serv-j 
ed her family night and day, could it be possible | 
that this Satanic influence was upon her move- 
ments, and that, all unwittingly and against | 
her will, she was the agent of a cruel spiritual 
persecution — a warfare waged against the liv-' 
ing by the unblessed dead ? She did not hear' 
the wondering call of Mary Cumberland — she 
did not see the astonished face of Mrs. Burton-' 
•haw, against whom she stumbled in the pas- 
sage ; she fled hurriedly to her own little • 
room, and threw herself on her knees by the | 
bedside. She, who had no other friend nor 
counsellor, had the use of bnnguig all her com-| 
plaints and trouble direct to the Heavenly Fa- 



ther. In her fright, with her heart beftting 
lou^his simple child lost no time in thinking 
of i^but came in haste to make her outcry of 
fear and horror to the cdmpassionate ear of 
GK>d. Becoming reassured and comforted, she 
rose i^m her knees again, not delivered from 
her terror, but full of a great hope and per sua- 
sion, which took away its pain. "Yon evil 
spirit ! " said Zaidee, with a glow in her eyes, 
* ' perhaps you see what I do, but you cannot 
know my hdart. God will not let you harm 
them any more. If I find any of your cruel 
papers, I will destroy them ; you shall not have 
power over me." 

• What was that that sounded round the old 
German House ? Only the spring breeze, stir- 
ring the branches faintly, shaking the Febru- 
ary rain-drops from the budded leaves. To the 
excited ear of Zaidee it sgpnded like a moan ; 
and Zaidee coul4 not help trembling as she left 
her little room once more. 

Mary, who is "practising" down stairs, 
looks up as she enters. Aunt Burtonshaw, who 
has great patience with the jtfactiding, and 
thinks all Mary's music harmonious, comes and 
takes into her own, Zaidee's cold hands. 
**What is the matter, dear?" asks kind Mrs. 
Burtonshaw. " You are quite pale, and your 
hand trembles. So cold too ! Come beside the 
stove, my love. One can't say, come near the 
fire in this country. There, Sylvo, get up, you 
great fellow, and let this poor dear warm her 
fingers. She has caught cold, poor child. Sit 
down till I get something nice for yon ; and 
you shall have a warm drink, and go to bed." 

** I am not ill," said Zaidee. " I was only 
thinking ; there is nothing the matter with me." 
Why are you so pale then ? Nonsense, 
child, I know better," said Mrs. Burtonshaw. 
* ' Girls like you have nothing to think of that 
can make you pale. Your head ach^s I am 
sure. Mary, my love, close the piano ; Sylvo, 
put the screen here to keep off the cold wind. 
There are always draughts with these fold- 
ing doors ; there is lio such thing as comfort 
in this country. The footstool, Sylvo. Mary, 
bring me that shawL Now my dear are you 
comfortable ? and I will go and see about some 
nice grueL She looks quite ill, poor child." 

And Mrs. Burtonshaw, who is now in her 
vocation, steals away in noiseless slippers, and 
closes the door with the most elaborate caution. 
Zaidee, obliged to be a patient against her 
vrill, sits with resignation in the easy chair, 
her feet on a footstool, a shawl wrapped around 
her, a little table at her elbow to prevent her 
rising, and a large folding screen to shut out 
all draughts behind. Sylvo has taken his lazy 
length away ; Mary sits by the patient's side, 
half sympathetic, half cognizant of the true 
state of affairs, and wickedly abetting aunt 
Burtonshaw. To be nursed by the kindest 
hands in the world, even for a fictitious illness 
is no great misfortune after all ; and Zaidee 
almost forgets the dread of Grandfather Viv- 
ian, which caused her trembling. She is bet- 
ter already, Mrs. Burtonshaw says when she 
returns with the grueL See how good it is to 
take illnes in time. 
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OHAFTJS& XXVII.-^MS8. WIIXIAMS'S BOOM. 

Mrs. Bartonshaw was still more rejoice^pind 
exnltant next morning to find that she had 
wrought a complete cure, and that, emerged 
from the purgatory of gruel, bathed feet, and 
double coverings, her young patient took espe- 
cial care not to look pale in her presence again. 
"You mnst take care, my dear, and wear this 
shawl to-day. What a pleasure to think you are 
80 much better! *' said Mrs. Burtonshaw. When 
she was gone, Zaidee, sonscientiously carrying 
the shawl with hef, hurried to seek admittance 
at the little door, three or four steps up in a cor- 
ner of the wall, which belonged to the private 
apartment of Jane Willians. In this great house', 
where there were so many rooms, this little one 
was merely intended for a linen closet; but 
pragmatical Jane was very Welsh "and very posi- 
tive. She liked this small corner, which put her 
in mind of her limited accommodation at home, 
and had it crowded with her belongings, with true 
rural pride. A few things in a great room look- 
ed " poor," as Jane thought. The true sign of 
wealth was to pack your apartment till you had 
barely room to move in it. Accordingly, a very 
narrow winding pathway over Janets central car- 
pet, and a clear space hy the side of her little 
green porcelain stove, large enough to hold her- 
self, her elbow-chair, and small round table, was 
all the available space in the private room of 
Mrs. Williams. One window, close into the cor- 
ner of the wall, gave a onesided aspect to the lit- 
tle apartment; and this window looked into a 
great elm tree, which, in summer, with its multi- 
tudinous leaves, and at present with a forest of 
bare branches, was the whole visible world to the 
inmate here. A spider-legged table, with nume- 
rous drawers, stood in the window, and upon it 
were ranged various ornamental matters — a stuff- 
ed parrot in a case, a grotto of shells, and elabor- 
ate workbox, with its lid open, disclosrag all its 
treasures. By dint of pertinacity, Jane had 
managed to have these favorite articles of hers 
carried among the family baggage wherever they 
wandered ; and the old woman took pleasure in 
the neat cover of her table, and in the careful 
arrangement of these treasured ornaments. Her 
little mantel-shelf, too, was rich with china shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, and supported her 
library of three books — an aged Welsh Bible, a 
collection of hymns, and one of ballads, in the 
same antique language — for the newspapers were 
the only things which Jane would submit tq read 
in English. She was a worldly-minded old 
woman , but she had a national regard for " re- 
ligion," and was reverent of the name, and of its 
8;^mbols, as Mary Cumberland was. Jane's reli- 
gion consisted in conning a few verses in her 
Welsh bible on the afternoon of Sunday, which 
she observed with great decorum by means of 
a long sleep and a grave face. Mr. Cumberland 
and his wife were liberal, to the broadest extent 
of liberalism, and never interfered with the 
" opinions *' of their servants. The " opinions " 
of various of these respectable domestics were in 
favor of coffee and music at the Bosenau, and 
not against a concluding dance. Save Mrs. 
Bartonshaw and Zaidee, whose ignorance was 



aghast at this, the family were extremely indiffes- 
ent. Only JV&s. Williams took the place of cen- 
sor upon her — she who herself was virtaonsly 
conscious of spending the day as her father spent 
it in the recesses of religious Wales. This town 
of Ulm, though it was Lutheran, was no less 
addicted to its Bosenau and its Sunday holiday 
than if mass had still been said in its Domkirch ; 
and though Svlvo Burtonshaw concluded it 
'* very poor fun '' to sit by the long tables, on the 
damp soil of these gardens, sipping coffee, neith- 
er Sylvo nor his kindred knew very well how to 
spend the day better. They yawned through it, 
for propriety's sake. Sabbath was a dead letter, 
and Sabbath-keeping unknown to them. They 
were the best examples in the world to a foreign 
apprehension of the dulness of the English Sun- 
day. It was neither the da;^ of God nor the day 
of home ; " the fruit of this, the next world's 
bud," to those hapless rich people who had only 
" opinions," and no faith. 

But while we digress, Zaidee stands waiting at 
the door of Mrs. Williams's room, and is very 
glad to see Mrs. Williams herself sitting by the 
stove in her little sanctum, mending her laces, 
when she is invited to enter. A great niany 
pieces of furniture, wardrobes, and boxes, fill up 
the small space within these four white walls, 
and Zaidee winds her way carefully towards the 
little throne of theWelshwoman. Looking into 
the elm tree is like looking into a forest. Only 
those bare branches and a morsel of sky are visi^ 
ble, of the world without; but all the world 
of its inmate is within this small enclosure. Out 
of it she is foreign and unintelligible, even to her 
fellow-servants. Here she hears the "sweet 
Welsh," from her own lips at least, and in her 
own fancy lives her life over again. The 
hills of Wales and the grand house of Powis- 
land rise once more before her, as she goes on 
with her silent occupations. Poor old Jane 
Williams !«she is solitary, and a stranger down- 
stairs, with all her self-importance ; but here she 
is at home. 

" Well then, child, shut the door. I will not 
have them foreigners looking in on me," said the 
old woman. *' Did you come for the collars 1 
Yes, sure, them ladies that never took up a nee- 
dle, thev think that poor folk's fingers is made of 
iron. I do be busy with them ; they'll be done 
in time." 

" I did not come for the collars, Jane," said 
Zaidee, with a slight return of her former trem- 
bling. " But you said yon would let me see some 
fapers. Will you 1 and I will try to help you if 
can." 

"And what do you want with my papers, child 1** 
said Jane, fixing upon Zaidee her little twinkling 
scrutinizing eyes. 

" I like to see about the people yon tell us of 
I like to hear your stories, Jane, said Zaidee, with 
unconscious flattery ; " and the old gentleman — 
the old Squire. You said you would let me see 
his name." 

" Well, I know a deal of 'stories. Yes, indeed 
—that is the truth," said Jane. " Miss Mary has 
her own things to mind; for certain sure she 
never would listen to me. I like an open-heart- 
ed child. I do, then ; and I am good to learn 
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any one expenenoe of the world. Yes, sure, Fve 
Men a deal myself— and my father, and my sis- 
ter, and my brother-^and aU among great nimi- 
Ues too, and nothing common ; and IVe a deal 
of papers. There's all about Rhys Llewellyn that 
married the pretty lady; and Miss Eyelyn that 
ronned away, and more than I can tell. They'd get 
me money, yon take my word, if a scholard was 
to see them ; bnt Pm no scholard myself. Sit 
you down, child. I'll get my keys when Pm 
done." g 

Zaidee sat down patiently on the stool by 
Jane's feet. The old woman was very busy, 
holding the lace between her small brown shriy- 
elled hands, and working with great speed. The 
sounds of the household life below were lost in 
the distance ; the long wide passages and stair- 
case consumed them before they came so far, and 
in a strange isolation the little Welsh woman 
pursued her labors. The wind rustled in the 
braftches of the elm, and the rushing of the Da- 
nube interposed faintly; these natural voices 
were all the sounds that came here. Zaidee was 
struck with the loneliness— she wondered what 
moying cause there could be to bring this old 
woman here. 

** Jane, could you not stay at home ? Why 
did you come here ? '* asked Zaidee in a half 
whisper. 

" Could I not stay at home ? You don't know 
what you are saying, child," cried the old wo- 
man, indignantly. " They'd be glad to see me 
home — ay, and rejoice this day. I came for my 
own will ; yes, I did, then.— -I had a mind to see 
foreign parts. And to see the great house at 
Fowisland stripped and bare, and every one dead 
and gone— it broke my heart. Tm far off, now, 
child, over lands and seas ; but I can see sweet 
Powisland, and my beautiful Wales between me 
and that tree — ^for certain I can. And I "think 
upon all my old tales ; and an old woman wants 
no more. I'm like none of you young creatures, 
striving for change and new faces. Pm doing 
my duty. The Williamses always was known 
for it, and Pm content. Once I was young, and 
tripped upon the hills; now Pm old, and the 
fire IS my garden. Will you husht, you child ! 
The like of you is no judge. I please my- 
self." 

"And did nothing ever happen to you f^ asked 
Zaidee. " You always speak of other people. 
When you were young, did nothing ever come 
to you?" 

" Husht, I say," cried the old woman, pushing 
Zaidee aside, as she rose in great haste, and 
threw down her work. " You will be talking — 
you will be talking. Come and see those papers 
now?" 

With her curiosity so much roused by this, 
that she had almost forgotten'the prior interest 
that brought her here, Zaidee watched the old 
woman open one of the drawers in her table. 
There were a great many bundles of letters and 
papers in it, tied up in a very primitive way, and 
at the back one or two books, rich with tarnished 
gilding. Jane lifted a few of these yellow par- 
cels out, and cleared a space for them upon the 
omament-encumbered taole. 

** Was it the old Squire's name 1 Yo' child, 
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you keep your fingers off my shells and my birds. 
If vou don't do no harm, you shall come back 
agfltn, and see them again. Pm not good at 
reading— my eyesight fails; but I don't mind 
you looking at them, if you are a good child. 
Hark, now, there ia Miss Mary. You're not to 
meddle nothing but the letters, and stay till I 
come back, and don't let nobody in but me. 
Hark, now, how she calls me I It's nothing but 
Jane, Jane, from one day to another. Now I'm. 
going— mind the fire, and don't meddle with 
nothing, and yon can look at my papers till I 
come back." 

So saying, Jane disappeared, shutting the door 
carefully behind her, and Zaidee was left in full 
possession of this sacred apartment, and all its 
treasures. A bird stirred in the elm before her, 
and the burning wood sank down with a little 
stir within the stove. These sounds as they 
broke the stillness, oppressed Zaidee with re- 
turning awe. She drew the first pile towards her 
with a thrill of fear, expecting to see Grandfather 
Vivian's well-known handwriting at her first 
glance. But this faded handwriting is a wo- 
man's, and all these letters are about Rhvs 
Llewellyn, and Evelyn Powls, and others of the 
house of Powisland. In other circumstances, 
these papers, full of family story, would have 
been very interesting to Zaidee, who Jiad an un- 
limited appetite for story-telling ; but her ea- 
gerness after the sole object of her search was 
quickened into excitement by terror and a su- 
perstitious awe. That bira in the elm-tree 
branches fascinated poor Zaidee, as her trembling 
fingers undid these fastenings : and the crackle 
of the wood, and the strange hushed. sounds she 
seemed to hear about her, wound her up to ner- 
vous resolution, and oppressed her with imagin- 
ative fear. " God will not let you harm them 
any more," said Zaidee aloud. She thought 
Grandfather Vivian was watching while she ex- 
amined this pile to which he had conducted her, 
to find the mstrument of evil he had hidden 
there. 

CHAFTBB XXVIII.— GRANDPATHEE VIYIAN. 

But pile after pile brought nothing to the ner- 
vous search of Zaidee. Household bills and me- 
moranda of housekeeping, scribbled receipts of 
Welsh tradesmen, and rural recipes for cooking 
and for physic, were mingled with the letters or 
the house of Powis in an indiscriminate heap. 
The worthless and the valuable, family secrets 
and housekeeping instructions, preserved wiUi 
equal fidelity, would have formed a strange med- 
ley to an eye less interested. Zaidee, who went 
over them at lightning speed, found no time for 
amusement. She threw down, one by one, these 
old correspondences — threw down some uncouth 
letters, signed Evan and Mary Williams, which 
'Were among the heap, and with eager curiosity 
searched further ; but, amid all, there was noth- 
ing for her. Her anxiety gave way to disappoint- 
ment. Grandfather Vivian, after all, had not 
been the old Squire-of Evan Williams. Grand- 
father Vivian had not guided her to this strange 
hiding place — there was no spiritual influence 
mysteriously using her for its agent ; but in her 
high strain of excitement, Zaidee shed tears over 
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her failure-— she was disappointed — ^her expecta- 
tions had been so sore. 

While these tears fell against her will, o« the 
papers where other tears had fallen before, Zai- 
dee drew out the old book within the drawer. It 
was a quarto volnme. in binding which had once 
been handsome; and though the gilding was 
blackened and the boards defaced, it still had the 
air of a book worn with use and not with neglect. 
She opened it and found it Greek, an occult lan- 
guage which always inspired Zaidee with the 
deepest respectfulness. Somewhat languidly 
she turned to the first page. Some large charac- 
ters, written in an uneven line across it, stum- 
bling over the title and over a name, roused Zai- 
dee once more. She read them with a double 
thrill of awe and mysterious excitement. She 
was not mistaken — ^her sense of invisible guid- 
ance seemed in a moment realized. The name, 
written long before this startling irregular line 
was '* Richard Vivian," and bore a far distant 
date. The additional writing — large and black, 
and unsteady, like the writing of a man whose 
ejes failed him, and who wrote thus in despera- 
tion, that he might be sure he had accomplished 
his purpose — came to the young investigator like 
words from heaven. '* Frank Vivian, do justicfe 
to my son Percy," — thus spoke this voice from 
the dead. The dreadful helpless penitenceof this 
last outcry of compunction was visible in every 
line. Stumbling across his own signature, and 
across the title of his favorite volume, the dying 
man, with eyes which could only dimly discern 
those black exaggerated letters, had left one record 
behind him, that he repented-^and that was all. 
The son he addressed, no longer remained to do 
justice to the other ; the other was gone from his 
heirship and his lands. Into the mysterious 
gloom of the world invisible this fierce spirit it- 
self had passed long years ago. . Not remorse 
for one wrong, perhaps, but repentance of all had 
visited his forlorn dying ; but no one knew the 
secrets of it — nothing remained to bid the judg- 
ment of this world reverse its decision but this 
last cry of despairing atonement. The child 
whom his evil caprice had endowed so sadly, 
read his latest words with eyes that shone through 
a mist of tears. Holding the volume fast, Zai- 
dee looked round her into the still and solemn 
daylight of this lonely room. " Grandfather Vi- 
vian," said the girl, firmly, " if you are )iere, I 
did you wrong ; and if you guided me here, I 
am* glad ; and it was God that suffered you to do 
it, for I wilj never do them harm; and I am 
my father^s heir, and this is what he has left to 
me." 

She took the volume to her again, and put her 
innocent lips to that dark memorial of wrong 
and of repentance. The tears were choking at 
her heart, but something restrained them, and 
drove them back from her dry eyes. With a 
great effort she restored the papers to their place, 
put the precious book under her shawl, and went 
to her own room, gliding with steps as noiseless 
and rapid as a spirit ; then she laid it under her 
pillow, and threw herself down upon her little bed. 
She. was worn out with intense excitement, with 
terror and awe, and a superstitious sense of 
Bome invisible presence. When some one 
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came to seek her, late in the day, after the early 
twilight had begun to fall, Zaidee's brown cheeks 
were bright with the flush of fever. She was ly- 
ing very quiet, awake, looking into the shadows 
with eyes only too lustrous. They could not tell 
what had happened to the child, who scarcely 
could speak to them when they questioned her. 
Her tumult of thought was dying into uncon- 
sciousness — her excess of emotion fading into a 
long trance of waking sleep. They watched by 
her in great terror while those open eyes of hers 
gazed into the darkness and into the candle-light. 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, with eager kindness and a lit* 
tie liking for the office, changed her dress imme- 
diately, and with a thick cap and a shawl, took 
her seat by Zaidee's bedside. Mary hung about 
the foot of the little bed in silent agony. All 
the while these bright eyes searched about 
through the little apartment. Even Sylvo Bur- 
tonshaw sat up down-stairs, and Mr. Cumber- 
land fidgeted, half-dressed, about the door of 
his sleeping-room; and watchers were never 
more rejoiced at the saving calm of sleep in the 
crisis of disease, than were these when the fitful 
slumber of fever closed the eyes of Zaidee. The 
news was carried down stairs, and Mary was 
sent to bed. " She will be better to-morrow," 
said Aunt Burtonshaw, as she dismissed the un- 
willing girl. But Aunt Burtonshaw shook her 
head, and knew better, when she was left by the 
bedside of Zaidee, to watch through that long 
spring night. 

And Zaidee had a fever, and for weeks lay on 
that restless couch of hers, struggling for her 
young life. Mary, who would not be restrained 
from watching by her, and Aunt Burtonshaw, 
the kindest nurse in the world, gave sedulous at- 
tendance to the unconscious girl, who did not 
rave or exhaust herself in ordinary delirium, but 
only searched the vacant air with her brilliant 
eyes, and seemed perpetually looking for some 
one, though she recognized neither of her nurses. 
They had found the book under her pillow, and 
put it away without further thought. No one 
associated this old volume with Zaidee^s illness ; 
and even old Jane's inquiries for her lost trea- 
sure were fruitless in the excitement of the time. 
This whole whimsical house was concerned for 
Zaidee. Mr. Cumberland forgot to read his 
last importation of theories, and took to in- 
vestigations of homoeopathy and hydropathy 
— of electricity and mesmerism. Mrs. Cumber- 
land kept her room, and was ill by way of meet- 
ing the emergency. Sylvo, infinitely bored, set 
out for his college, to the relief of everybody. 
The house became very quiet, above stairs and 
below, and full of sick nurses, of whom Mr. 
Cumberland appropriated the lion's share. " If 
she should be worse — ^if anything should hap- 
pen," said Mrs. Burtonshaw, with tears in her 
eves, as she bent over the bed of her young pa- 
tient. *' Poor dear, we are all strangers to her 
— she is far from her own friends." 

*' Nothing will happen, Aunt Burtonshaw,** 
cried Mary vehemently ; " and she loves us — I 
know she does. She has no friends." 

Aunt Burtonshaw shook her head, and raised 
her hand to silence her indiscreet assistant. 
" Yqu must never get excited in a sick room. Oo 
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and lie down, my darling/* said Annt Barton- 
shaw. Mary, who would have been shocked at 
the idea of lying down had she known that the 
crisis of this strange illness was approaching, 
was reluctantly persuaded, and went. Her good 
aunt sat down once more at the bedside of the 
young exile. " Poor dear ! " said Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw. She thought this solitary child, far 
from all who loved her was about to die. 

But Zaidee did not die. Her young elastic 
life, almost worn out by the struggle, was not yet 
conquereid. The morning brought sleep to these 
bright open eyes, and when she woke again, it 
was to look with recognition and intelligence 
upon her watchers, and to bear the twilight and 
the lighted candles without any of those wistful 
investigations which her eyes had made in her 
fever. The German doctor pronounced her out 
of danger— it was the signal for a great increase 
of Mrs. Cumberland's malady ; and Mr. Cum- 
berland, down stairs, was very busy getting a hy- 
dropathic apparatus in readiness for Zaidee, and 
waiting for the English mail which should bring 
him a multum in parvo — ^a dwarf medicine chest, 
rich in globules, and warranted to cure all Ulm 
of all the diseases under heaven. A larger con- 
signment in shape of a galvanic machine was 
also on its way, to aid in the recovery of the pa- 
tient. It was the especial character of Mr. Cum- 
berland's genius, that he combined into one half- 
a-dozen nostrums, and piled one infallibility on 
the top of another, making out of other people's 
systems, a system of his own. With all these 
murderous preparations in progress, it was well 
for Zaidee that Aunt Burtonshaw barricaded her 
folding doors, and held the amateur physician at 
bay ; and that health, once returning, came at a 
rapid pace, and needed little assistance. "A 
touch of electricity will set her up again. Wait 
till I get her down stairs," said Mr. Cumberland, 
as he carried off his wet blankets from the inex- 
orable defender of Zaidee's room. But even Mr. 
Cumberland, though foiled in his endeavors for 
her recovery, had a warm heart to the invalid, 
whose illness had cost him some anxiety. Mrs. 
Cumberland kissed her pale cheek when she was 
able to leave her room, and Mary rejoiced over 
like a recovered treasure. Poor little Zaidee, 
in her orphan solitude, had fallen among friends. 

CHAPTER XXIX. — EECOVERT. 

As Zaidee came to health — one might almost 
say, came to life again — the events which pre- 
ceded her illness came slowly to her recollection, 
one by one. Making a timid and eager search 
through her room, she found the book, in which 
that solemn message was, laid carefully aside in 
a drawer ; and Zaidee remembered how it was 
the tumult of desires and imaginations, occa- 
sioned by her discovery of it — the question 
whether, armed with this she might go home 
again — whether Philip and Aunt Vivian would 
hold it of enough authority to annul that other 
unhappy document, which, combined with her 
visionary dread and awe, had been too much for 
the young mind, overtasked and solitary. As 
she considered this momentous subject now, in 
the calm of her weakness, Zaidee decided that 



this was not sufficient warrant ; and though she 

longed exceedingly that they should see these 
last words of the old Squire, she could think of 
no possible way of sending the book to them 
without a betrayal of her secret. She was here 
beyond reach of their search, and their search 
hitherto had been unsuccestful, and she shrank 
within herself, even in her safe solitude, at the 
idea of being found and carried home the heiress 
of the Grange. She never would supplant Phi- 
lip, and here she was as safe as if she had died. 
But now a great compunction for Grandfather 
Vivian took possession of the child. She had 
done him wrong — they had all done him wrong. 
He was no longer " that wicked old man," though 
Sophy still would call him so ; and Zaidee was 
humbly repentant of her own error. All the so- 
litary time of her convalescence— every half- 
hour in which her watchful attendants could be 
persuaded to leave her alone — her meditations 
were busy.upon her own uncharitable judgment ; 
and many letters, written and destroyed in a re- 
turning panic — impossible letters, which should 
convey this intelligence without giving a clue to 
her hiding-place, were written in secret. If 
those longing thoughts could travel to them ! — 
if those half-articulate words, which broke from 
her lips in secret, could but reach the ears they 
were addressed to 1 But Zaidee recollected her- 
self, and took her resolution again to her heart. 
Better that they should never hear from her, best 
that they thought her gone out of the world for 
ever; and Zaidee's simple mind supposed no 
changes in the home circle. She thought of the 
young Squire ruling his paternal acres, and all 
the household prosperous and happy as of old. 
The image in her mind had suffered no clouding 
out of the dim horizon of her own fate. She 
looked back upon them, and the sky was ever 
smiling. It was the comfort of her life. 

When Zaidee was well again, Jane Williams 
came one morning with a startling knock to her 
chamber door. Jane came armed with law and 
justice — a self-appointed magistrate, legislating 
in her own behalf — and demanded her book back 
again. Zaidee was fortunately alone. 

" Yes, child, you deceived me," said Jane. " I 
did trust you — ^yes, I did — and left my room and 
all I have to you. In my country, for sure,.you 
might leave an open door and gold untold ; but 
here I'd not have anybody turn over my belong- 
ings. Look you here, child, I put you in charge 
of it, and I went to Miss Mary. Well, theft, I 
come back— and my door is open, and my fire 
be burning, and them papers, that's worth mo- 
ney, swept in like dust ; and when I do look 
close, my book is gone. My father's book it 
was. It belonged to the old Squire. You tell 
me just why you runned away.'' 

" I was ill, Jane," said Zaidee humbly. Zai- 
dee had turned the key already in the drawer 
which held the stolen book. 

" Was it 'cause 6f being ill you took the book, 
you child ?" cried Jane. " Yes, sure, I heard you 
was ill ; and this and another said, she'll die. If 
you'd have did, what would you have done then 
with a book was not your own ?" 
" Did t\iey think I would die ?" asked Zaidee 
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It gave her a stra&|^o solemnity of feeling. She 
had been near this great event, and ^ew it 
not. 

*'* IVs waste time talking,'' said the peremptory 
Jane. " Will you let me have my book? Husht, 
tlien, I'm not bard on you, child ; it isn't no plea- 
8ii.r« to you now — it's in a heathen tongue — ^it 
may be not a good book, for aught I know. 
"You listen to me. I have got a pretty book, all 
stories and tales. Til teach you to read it — I will, 
if you are good — ^and give me back that old 
thing that's no pleasure to you." 

*' Will you let me keep it, Jane ?" pleaded 
Zaidee. " I like to look at it, and I have plea- 
sure in it. Ma^ I have it a little ? When you 
ask it again I will give it you." 

The little old woman looked at Zaidee's pale 
face with compassion. " You poor child, you 
'want to be at home and the wind on your cheeks," 
said Mrs. Williams ; " but if you do have a fan- 
cy in your head, as they be all fancies in this 
honse, will I baulk you, vou little one ? No, 
sure, the Williamses was always known for ten- 
der hearts. You take good care of it, then, and 
'when you're well you may come back again, and 
ni tell you of Rhys Llewellyn and his . pretty 
lady, and how it was Miss Evelyn runned away." 
'* How did she run away ?" said Zaidee eagerly. 
She was suddenly struck with the expression, 
and in her innocence immediately leaped to the 
conclusion that the running away was like her 
own. 

" There was a rich gentleman, and there was a 
poor gentleman," said the ready narrator. " Sir 
Watkin and my lady, they would have the one, 
and Miss Evelyn, poor soul, she would have the 
other — ^you don't know nothing about such things, 
you child— and they fell upon a plan. I don't 
mind telling it, you be certain, unless some one 
does want to hear." 

Jane was clear-sighted, and saw that her young 
listener, finding the story not like her own, had 
flagged in her attention. But it was only for a 
moment, and Zaidee listened with great edifica- 
tion to the story of an elopement, in which Jane 
Williams herself had been art and part. But 
the current of her own thoughts, more interest- 
ing than -any story, ran through the whole. 
" Frank Vivian, do justice to my son Percy" — 
these words rang into > her heart like a trumpet; 
and Zaidee's mind made visionary addresses to 
Grandfather Vivian, telling him that she was her 
father's heir, and that she would never do them 
, harm. Philip's chivalrous pride in his right as 
head of the house to protect her title to his own 
inheritance was repeated in .the girlish flush of 
resolution with which she protested to herself 
that she was her father's heir, and that this was 
the inheritance Grandfather Vivian ha;d left her. 
Now that she had to think of it, in spite of the 
disappointment in her first hope of going home, 
this last discovery was a great support to Zai- 
dee. She was no longer totally alone in her exile 
and self-banishment. It seemed to her that now 
a little company had interest in her flight ; that 
the old Squire's will had guided her unawares ; 
that her father's honor would have been com- 
promised had she done otherwise. She never 
coald have found this had she remained at home. 
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She must have done them wrong without re- 
medy, and never known that Grandfather Vivian 
wished, at last, to restore them to their right 
Her young imagination, calmed as it was by her 
long illness, was so strong still that it elevated 
her into the position of representing both Frank 
Vivian and his father. She had done what they 
would have done, but were not permitted. She 
was the heir of this injnifction, and she had obeyed 
it ; and high within her, forlorn and generous, 
rose Zaidee's heart. 

When she was alone she took this book and 
laid it with her father's bible. She read the 
family name in both of them with a strange pride 
and tenderness. She was no longer Zaidee Viv- 
ian — she had given up all right and title to be 
called so ; yet father and grandfather seemed to 
give to her a hold upon her native name once 
more. " I have not died now," said Zaidee soft- 
ly, as she held these treasured volumes together j 
" but some time God will send for me, and then 
I will send my books home and say I am Zai- 
dee, and write down how I have always thought 
upon every one of them at home. I wonder 
why I did not die when I was so near it ; but 
next time God will take me away." 

With this conclusion Zaidee solemnly put 
away these her possessions — ^wiped from her eyes 
the dew which was not positive tears — and,' clos- 
ing her secret world, with all that belonged to it, 
went away to be Mary Cumberland's companion 
in the other world below stairs, where Mr. Cum- 
berland was experimenting on his galvanic bat- 
tery, and Mrs. Cumberland making observations 
on a new poem — ^where Mary " practised," and 
Aunt Burto^^aw did Berlin work — ^and where 
no one had ever heard of Grandfather Vivian, 
or was aware of such a place as the Grange. 

CHAPTER XXX.— A PAIR OP FRIENDS. 

After this a gradual change came upon Zai- 
dee's life. Her mind began to grow, and her 
frame to develop. Mr. Cumberland's philosophy 
and his wife's ^thetics 1)oth came in to lend 
something to the unconscious and involuntary 
culture of the stranger within their gates. These 
pranks of science and mad theories gave what 
was in them of truth, exaggerated or overlaid, to 
the simple eye which looked upon them trust- 
fully through the pure daylight of nature ; and 
those romances which made Mrs. Cumberland 
highflown, were sweet and harmless to the fancy 
of Zaidee, who needed no extravagance to dis- 
play her appreciation of the loftiest art. Mary 
Cumberland's firm standard of good sense did 
not answer this visionary girl, who never trans- 
gressed its laws, yet went a world beyond them ; 
and Mary learned to understand how fudge was 
by no means an unfailing synonym for senti- 
ment, and how scntimentalism was something 
quite distinct and separate from the tender hu- 
man pathos which belongs to all things striking 
deep to the heart. Mrs. Cumberland still made . 
many efforts to teach them' to think, and filled 
her stories with " subjects," between which lay 
gulfs wide enough to discourage the most daring 
leaner, and the young ladies had no extraor- 
dinary success in thinking after this fashion ; 
but once released from the necessity of bringing 
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Up their thong:ht8 to drill, a very respectable 
amount of meditation came to be done between 
them. Quite secure from interruption — with 
closed doors, with the womanly excuse of sew- 
ing, which Mary condescended to for sake of 
Zaidee's example, and with even Aunt Burton- 
shaw out of hearing — many grave and weighty 
subjects were discussed by these two girls. In 
Mary Cumberland's large sleeping room, with its 
little bed by the wall, its great closed folding- 
doors, and its three windows, they sat together 
in their private convention as the spring warmed 
into summer. The furniture, though not very 
small, looked dwarfed in the distance of those 
great recesses, and so large an amount of lofty 
white wall gave a vacancy and extent to this 
apartment, which was not quite consistent with 
our English idea of a young lady's chamber ; 
but the trees shakdout their opening leaves upon 
the windows, the sunshine comes in, and throws 
a long radiant line over the white and empty 
floor. Yonder is the tower of the Dom rising 
high towards those fleecy showery clouds which 
speck the serene blue overhead — the chiming 
of the cathedral bells strikes now and then 
through the air, which always tingles with the 
wayfaring of this swift-footed Danube passing 
by. And here the two girls are content to sit 
for hours, working at their needle, talking of 
every subject under heaven. The one of them, 
who has perceptions of a more every-day charac- 
ter than those of the other, piques herself a little 
on her experience and knowledge of the world j 
but the world, an undiscovered wilderness, lies 
far away from these budded flowers — these chil- 
dren who are women, yet childreriPtill. In the 
boldness of their innocence they stray into won- 
derful spechlations, and plan such futures as 
never yet existed — then sink their young sweet 
voices, to talk with a hushed and reverential 
earnestness of matters which no one directs 
uhem to — the holy mysteries of heaven. In 
their fearless and unshackled communion there 
is nothing too deep or too great for these com- 
panions to touch upon ; and the Saxon beauty 
of Mary Cumberland — her thick curls of fair 
hair, and well-developed womanly figure, and 
countenance, whei-e everything is fair, and clear, 
and full of sunshine — does not diffler more from 
that brown expressive face, which is already 
changing into what it shall be from that pliant 
shadowy figure, with movements as quick as 
those of a savage — than the mind of Mary 
differs from Zaidee's mind. But the same sun- 
shine falls over them — the same sweet influence, 
the common dew of youth, is on the friends. 
There is no path so high but th'fey will glance 
across it, as they sit with tiieir woman's work 
between them — none too dangerous for their in- 
nocence to venture upon. When they know 
little of the way, they go wondering, and telling 
each other what their wonder is ; and now and 
then they stop ty count the chimes, and 
Zaidee's eye follows that noble line of building 
up into the sunny heavens ; and they sigh when 
necessity, in the shape of old Jane Williams, 
summons them to other occupations than the 
sewing about which they have been so busy. 
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Commendable as this industry is, it comes sadly 
in the wav of accomplishments, and M!ary% 
"practising'^ grows rather tiresome to Mayy. 
Independent of all other inducements, this yonng^ 
ladv nas a liking for talk, and bears her part in 
it always with spirit : and there are no hours bo 
pleasant to these companions as the hours tbey 
spend in Mary's room. 

To Mrs. Burtonshaw there is something ex- 
tremely puzzling in this sudden industry. She 
thinks sewing a most laudable occupation, and 
was delighted for the first few days, but so long^ 
a persistence puts her out of her reckoning. 
" Not tired yet, Mary ?" says Mrs. Burtonshaw. 
" When I was like you — though I am very fond 
of it now — I hated the sight of needle and 
thread. I think it is time for your practising, 
nay love. See what the dear child has done, 
Mjaria Anna. All this — and this — since the be- 
ginning of the week ! — and Elizabeth Francis 
the same. When we were young, we had a pre- 
sent to encourage us when we did well. . They 
thought it a great thing to make us industrious 
when we were young." 

" I would a ^reat deal rfather thejr spent their 
time in improving their mind," said' Mrs. Cum- 
beriand. " A servant could do all that for me ; 
but no one can make Mary a refined woman un- 
less the chooses to apply herself— nor you either, 
Elizabeth, my dear : come here, and I will give 
you a book to read, and put that stupid sewing 
away." 

"You are only discouraging the children, 
Maria Anna," said Mrs. Burtonshaw, with dis- 
pleasure. " It is not stupid sewing — ^it is very 
nicely done, I assure you ; and I am sure I think 
it a great deal more sensible employment than 
what you call improving their mind.' 

" These girls only puzzle you, sister Burton- 
shaw," says Mr. Cumberland, who sits at the, 
lower end of this universal apartment, among 
the gilded chairs and marble side-tables, arrang- 
ing his battery : " they only get together to gos-' 
sip ; they care no more for your sewing tiian I 
do. They are like all you women — they love to 
lay their heads together and discuss their neigh- 
bors. By the way, I wonder what effect the 
phrenological cap would have on this propensity. 
Young heads — fine development — a slight pres- 
sure on ideality to reduce it ; another on lan- 
guage *, and a corresponding elevation for bene- 
volence. Not the least pain or confinement, sis- 
ter Burtonshaw— not the slightest ; the gentlest 
administration of moral discipline that ever was 
invented. I'll see about these caps presently. 
If we return to England, their minds will require 
to be fortified. A good idea — I am glad it oc- 
curred to me — a beautiful experiment I I'll have 
it in universal use before a year is out." 

" Put iron caps on their heads, Mr. Cumber- 
land ! " cried Mrs. Burtonshaw with a scream of 
horror. " We had steel collars in my day, and 
they say that was barbarous, though it was only 
for the shotdders. My dears, I will never let it 
be!" 

" Pooh ! nonsense. Your steel collars were only 
physical; this is to insure a good conformation 
to the mzW," said the philosopher, who was al 
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ready making models with paper and scissors. 
" Suspend your judgment, sister Burtonshaw. 
Wait and see." 

This new project was disturbed by the arrival 
of letters from England. Every one, then, had 
some news to tell. Mrs. Burtonshaw's intelli- 
^nce was that her friend, and Zaidee's friend, 
Mrs. liancaster, was dead ; and the kind-hearted 
good woman retired to her own apartment to de- 
rote an hoar's lamentation and a rew honest tears 
wo her old companion's memory. Mr. Cumber- 
land returned to his machinerv. Great havoc, 
and an infinite quantity of fright and hysterics, 
this startling machine had brought into the house- 
hold. Almost every individual in TJlm who could 
be brought to consent to it, had received a " shock" 
from the domestic demon ; and if many cures 
were not wrought by galvanism in the Danubian 
city, it was no fault of the English resident, who 
presided over it with ardent philanthropy, and 
dispensed its beneficial influences with a willing 
hand. 

And Mr. Cumberland, who talked now of re- 
turning to ^England, had quite given up his pro- 
spective paradise in the South Seas. 'The phreno- 
logical cap was nothing to a Polynesian banish- 
ment, ana Mary was gracious, and only laughed 
at the threatened infliction. 

And thus ran on the altered life of Zaidee. 
She was already one of this household — a child 
of the family, received warmly into its heart. 
The world was not a cruel world to this .poor lit- 
tle exile of love ; and as the child silently gave 
place to the woman, the years and the hours 
brought grace, and tenderness, and unexpected 
gifts of fortune, enriching Zaidee Vivian's youth- 
fqi life. 

CHAFTBB XXXI.— THB OirBi.TB'B WIPJ8. ' 

TiHB, which went on slowly with the house- 
hold on the banks of the Danube, did not move 
more rapidly under the shelter of the hill of Bri- 
arford. All the little eddies of excitement had 
long since passed away from the quiet waters 
there. Except in the Grange, people had cea«ed 
to remember Zaidee Vivian, or -to talk of her 
strange disappearance. Instead of that, every- 
body was concerned and sympathetic for the fail- 
ing health and woe-begone looks of poor Mrs. 
Green, the Curate's wife. Was her husband good 
to her, strangers wondered, who did not know the 
clumsy but genuine kindness of the perplexed 
Curate ; and neighbors nearer at hand concluded 
her to be in a hopeless consumption — a " decline," 
which nothing could arrest. Gfood Mrs. W]^burgh 
went a toilsome journey to her own cosy kitchen, 
to superintend the making of good things for this 
poor helpless invalid, to whom and to whose un- 
regulated servant the noble art of cookery was 
almost unknown ; and compassionate young la- 
dies knitted warm cuffs and jackets for the fadine 
Angelinaj.to whose pale cheeks the Cheshire wind 
brought no roses. The cottage matrons shook 
their heads and said : " She '11 not be long here, 
pooV soul," as Mrs. Green took her languid walk 
with her book of poetry past their doors. The 
good Curate, who loved the helpless creature de- 
pendent on him, and who was by no means ex- 
acting in his personal requirements, was strock 
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to the heart with fear and anxiety for his droop- 
ing wife. His uncouth cares and attentions were 
pathetic in their clumsiness. She was no great 
type of a woman, this poor Angelina ; but she 
was his, and he cherished her. She cried weakly 
over his tenderness many a day when she was 
alone, but had never courage to unbosom herself; 
and Angelina was rather glad to resign herself a 
pensive martyr to her illness and her danger, and 
to feel what a sublime sacrifice she was making 
to her absent friend. But these lofty thoughts 
were onl v occasional. For the most part she be- 
moaned herself helplessly, and cried over those 
pages in her poetry book — and they were many 
— which discoursed of blighted lives and broken 
hearts. That she always cried at the name of 
Zaidee was nothing, because she cried so much. 
"A Niobe all tears " awaited good John Green 
when he came home from his labors, and a sup- 
pressed sob woke him in the morning. Many 
futile endeavors which he made to get at the 
cause of this mysterious melancholy, only closed 
with more pertinacious terror, the burdened heart 
of his wife. Every da^ made her disclosures 
more impossible. " I might have told him at the 
time — ^Ldare not tell him, now," sobbed the fright- 
ened Angelina; and the Curate was driven into 
desperate theories touching the weakness of wo- 
mankind to account for the incomprehensible 
weakness of this one who had fallen to his espe- 
cjial lot. 

In the spring of the year after Zaidee's disap- 
pearance, when Zaidee was safely disposed of in 
Ulm, and far from that dreaded pool which An- 

felina shuddered to pass, and which haunted her 
reams, the good Curate came home in great 
glee one morning to tell his wife how an applica- 
tion he had made without her knowledge for a 
curacy in the south had been so much more than 
successful, that he was now vicar elect of a small 
parish in Devonshire, with an income more than 
doubled, and the most beautiful house in the 
world. " We must have no more pale faces, Li- 
na,'* said the Kev. John, patting the pooor cheek, 
washed by so many tears, with his great kind fin- 
ger. " We can afibrd a little chaise of our own 
now, to drive you about in, and the sweet air of 
Devon will soon set you up, my dear." Poor 
Angelina's secret had almost burst from her at 
that moment. She was ready to throw herself 
on her knees and confess her sins to him ; but 
she drew back again, poor fool, and was misera 
ble a little longer ; while he, good man, went 
about all his arrangements for removal^— those 
arrangements whicn she could only cry over her 
uselessness in — and worked like a porter when 
the time- came for packing, with the most inno- 
cent glee imaginable, and no thought of infring- 
ed dignity. Tney left Briarford in the early sum- 
mer weather, when the rugged little hill was 
bursting into its glory of furze bloBsoms, and all 
the hedgerows were white with May. This sea- 
son was full of the sweetest showery freshness, 
the gayest gales, and most exulting sunshine in 
boisterous Cheshire ; and good John Green di- 
rected the tearful eyes of Angelina to the bright- 
ness here, and loyfully wondered what it would 
be in Devon, when even in this place of winds 
the radiance was so warm and sweet. 
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Bat not the yicarage, which was the most 
beautifal of vicarages — not the soft climate of 
Devonshire, the novel country — nor scarcely 
even another prospect she had, conld suffice to 
lighten the burden of this devoted victim of 
fnendship. The Rev. John was disappointed, 
but persevered with inexhaustil^e patience. 
Then came a time when Angelina had rather 
occasion to be ill without any intervention of 
sentimental blight or heartbreak. She was very 
ill, this poor young wife — so ill that she was not 
conscious when she became a mother, and did 
not hear that sweetest of all discords, the baby- 
cry of a new life. When she woke exhausted 
and feeble, and opened her dim eyes to the light, 
it was to see her loving clumsy husband holding 
her baby to her — ^the tenderest and most awk- 
ward of nurses. Poor Angelina ! her guiltiness 
rushed back upon her as the Uttle one was laid 
.nto her arms. It was a woman's heart still, 
though a weak one, which fluttered against her 
breast, where the sweet baby breath rose and fell 
With such a helpless security. It was no longer 
" Mr.. Green " who knelt before her, with his face 
all joy and triumph : it was " baby's papa " — ^her 
child's father ; and Angelina's terrors and pre- 
cautions yielded to the flood of her full heart. 
Protected by her infant, she told him her guilti- 
ness, and cried a little, but was bold, and bore 
out this dreadful ordeal. The Rev. John was 
much too happy to be very severe. He pitied his 
weak wife for all her suflerings, and though 
shocked and distressed, had no condemnation for 
her. Baby, with its small slumbering face, and 
tiny hand thrown out already upon its mother's 
breast, covered with a shield of mighty defence 
the feeble Angelina. Good Mr. Green, he was 
so reverent of the little one in its helplessness, 
and felt its baby state and serenity so far supe- 
rior to all the nurse's expedients to amuse the 
nnamusable infant, that Angelina herself took 
dignity from this little existence one day old. 
He wept himself when he went down stairs into 
his study — wept a few great tears of joy and won- 
dering thankfulness. His wife was restored to 
him, and he had a child. This good heart could 
not keep itself articulate for joy and wonder. 
No— Angelina was by no means a distinguished 
representative of womanhood, and the baby, per- 
haps, was not so pretty as your baby or mine — 
but they were his, and they were everything to 
him. 

After that it was astonishing to see how rapid- 
ly Angelina recovered. Having cast off her bur- 
den upon her husband, she and her baby throve 
together with an equal progress. His wife in 
her pretty, fresh, invalid cap, with her baby in 
her arms, and no more tears, was something as 
new as it was c^elightful to good John Green. 
He said nothing about the confession for many 
days. He never either looked or spoke one allu- 
sion to it, indeed, till Angelina was once more 
established in the little drawing-room, which had 
never been so bright as now. Then, when he had 
placed her in the easiest chair, and drawn her 
seat towards the window that she might look out 
upon the autumn foliage, bright in its many- co- 
lored vestments, Mr. Green spQke. 

" When you are so well now, Lina, and baby, 
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all right, the little rogue, I think perhaps I had 
better start to-morrow." 

" Start to-morrow ! — where ?" cried Angelina, 
with a momentanr pause. Gentle as was the 
tone of the Rev. tfohn, his wife had an incipient 
dread that he was about to betray her. 

" My dear, for Briarford," said the good man, 
firmly. '^ I do not blame you for being so long 
of telling me. I am sure, my poor Lina, you 
yourself see how wrong it was; but now, of 
course, I cannot lose any time in letting the Vi- 
vians know. A whole year is lost alre^y ; and, 
with the clue I have, I cannot be easy till I have 
found some trace of this poor child." 

" Oh, Mr. Green ! " cried Angelina, with tears, 
" she will destroy herself if you try to take her 
home." 

"My dear, t am not Mr. Green,'' said the 
Rev. John, attempting to i be playful. " If I 
find her; I will take care she does not destroy 
herself." 

" But John, John ! papa ! " 

"Hush, Lina," said the Vicar, gravely inter- 
rupting her entreaty, in spite of the powerful ar- 
gument of this name — "I must do my duty. 
Take care of yourself, and be cautious till I come 
back. You must mind your health now, for ba- 
by's sake as well as for mine, and leave all this 
business in my hands. Hush, Lina, there is noth- 
ing more to say." 

And the next morning Mr. Green left his wife, 
once more weeping, and drove away in the pony 
chaise. But when the chaise came back, Ange- 
lina was able to take a drive with baby and 
nurse ; and though she blushed, and was inclin- 
ed to cry again for shame when her friendly visi- 
tors asked where Mr. Green had gone, yet by- 
andfby she catae to be quite composed ; and, 
thankful that she had no chance of cncbuntering 
the Vivians, committed the responsibility con- 
tentedly into her husband's hands. She had no 
longer any leisure to read books of poetry. She 
began to cut down her white muslin gowns and 
make frocks for baby — to glance at^ the pages of 
her old new cookery books — to set her house in 
order, as well as she knew how, to the much 
amazement of her spoilt housemaid. Angelina 
had found herself quite mistaken in one vocation. 
She had to begin to be the Vicar's wife and ba- 
by's mother now. 

CHAPTEB XXXII. — THE GB4NOB. 

The Rev. John Green drove along the road to 
Briarford in his hired gig, with feelings strange- 
ly mingled. Regard for his old residence, plea- 
sure at the kindly recognition which some of his 
old parishioners gave him, and the certain hope 
of steady happiness with which he remembered 
the change wnich had befallen him at home, 
were scarcely enough to neutralize the disagree- 
able feelings with which he looked forward to 
this visit. He did not like to say — he did not 
like to think — ^how silly and how weak his wife 
had been. He neither wished to accuse her, nor 
to make it appear that he himself had been an 
accessory to her foolishness j and he feared the 
natural indignation of those anxious friends from 
whom this intelligence had been kept so long- 
long enough, perhaps, to make it useless— for he 
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had himself made some inquiries as he passed 
through liondon. Eager to hare it over, yet re- 
luctant, he trotted along in the indifferent ye- 
hicle, which was much less agreeable to the vicar 
of Newton Magna, who had a pony chaise of his 
own, than it was to the cnratQ of JBriarford, who 
knew of no such luxury. The turnpike gate 
swung open before the well-known face of " our 
old curate ; " and Mr. Green alighted, and 
climbed the hilly pathway, following close upon 
a slim young gentleman in black, who pushed on 
against the wind at a pace which proved him to 
have no disagreeable anticipations in his visit to 
the Grange: It was not Mr. Powis, who now 
carried his fascinations to market in quite a dif- 
ferent quarter. Mr. Green strode on with his 
swinging pace, admiring the gloss of the clerical 
coat before him, which had no heavy divinity in 
its pockets to drag it out of proportion. " The 
new curate, '' he said to himself, raising his eye- 
brows — for Mr. Green had been a vicar for six 
months, and already, though quite unconscious 
of his weakness, looked down a little upon the 
lower grade of reverend brethren. i 

The young man went upon his way with such 
evident *use and good pleasure, that the vicar of 
Newton Magna, following after, shook his head, 
and wondered that Mrs. Vivian did not think it 
dangerous, with her unmarried daughters, to 
have " a poor curate " familiar in her house. 
But the Rev. John had soon enough to do, real- 
izing how Mrs. Vivian would look upon himself 
and his errand, and thinking of *the agitation, 
and perhaps fruitless hope, which he should 
bring to the family. Involuntarily his steps 
Blackened as he drew near the door. When he 
had reached it, he lingered, looking upon that 
familiar landscape. Yonder lie all those change- 
less Cheshire fields. Yonder is the tawny line 
of sea, the yellow sandbanks, the horizon, w^th 
its blue mountains of cloud. There the tower 
of Briarford Church, the roof of the vicarage, the 
smoke ascending from the village fires, the long 
lines of road leading seaward^eading far into 
the sky. Here is tl^e old family dwelling-place, 
with the last water-lily floating in the moat — ^the 
lawn like velvet — the old thorn-trees heavy with 
their scarlet berries. Where is Zaidee ? where 
is Philip ? — the poor supplanting heiress — the 
natural heir and head of thB house. Angelina ! 
Angelina ! be thankful that you are safe in New- 
ton Magna, with baby and nurse, and the new 
frocks, which it is so hard to cut. The Rev. 
John has a storm in his face, and groans aloud. 
Yon might weep torrents and not melt him, if he 
had you here. 

The drawing-roon\ of the Grange is perhaps 
in better order than it used to be. There are not 
half 80 many young-lady materials. The writ- 
ing-table in the corner bears no longer any trace 
of the litter which Percy, his mother said, always 
left behind him ; and Philip's newspaper has not 
been thrown down this morning on the table. 
Mr. Green thinks it looks colder than it used to 
k — ™°''® precise — less a populated place. In 
the great window, looking to the front, sits Mar- 
garet, and the light falls down full and clear, but 
with a chilly tone, upon the pale face which you 
can only see in profile, and on the white hands 



which hold her book. Mrs. Vivian is in her 
high easy-chair, with her snowy shawl of Shet- 
land lace hanging over it, and a book of liccounts 
upon her little table. The young clergyman has 
arrived before his suspicious brother, and quite 
realizes Mr. Green's suspicion as he appears now, 
seated by Sophy's side, talking in an under-tone. 
Sophy's pretty face varies with the conversation 
from gravity to laughter, and there is a running 
accompaniment of smiles and blushes, quite 
enough to justify Aunt Blundell in particular in- 
quiries into the prospects, means, and connec- 
tions of Mr. Wyburgh's curate. The library 
door is closed, the young ladies' room no longer 
throws its glimmer of warm light into the larger 
apartment, and there seems a great deal of space 
to spare in this great drawing-room, from which 
half of its inmates have been scattered. Mrs. 
Vivian, closing her account-book, rises with hos- » 
pitable alertness, and holds out her hand, as she 
welcomes warmlv the old friend of the house. 

" Let me speak to you alone," says good Mr. 
Green, clearing his throat. He is very anxious 
not to be abrupt, to tell his tale gently, but is far 
from confident that he will be able. "I have 
something of importance to say to you — news. 
Pray let me speak to you alone." 

Mrs. Vivian's face clouded over. " What is it 1 
— Philip 1 — ^Percy ?— ^some disaster," cried the 
mother of these absent sons. She grasped his 
great hand, and held it fast with her small ner- 
vous ones. " Tell me all at once. I had rather 
hear it all." 

" It is no disaster," said the Rev. John with 
a subdued groan. " It is neither Philip nor 
Percy — ^but good news — good news. Let me 
speak to you alone." 

With such a darting rapid motion, that the 
Vicar of Newton Magna became more confused 
than ever, poor Zaidee's fairy godmother intro- 
duced him into the vacant library. While he 
lumbered along in search of a seat, she drew a 
heavy chair to the table for him, and seated her- 
self in another. " Now, Mr. Green," said Mrs. 
Vivian. She was only half satisfied that he did 
not come to intimate some great misfortune to 
her. ' ^ 

Poor Mr. Green ! guiltless sufferer as he had 
been so long, he was the culprit now. He clear- 
ed his throat — grew red and confused^ — and at 
last burst into the subject over head and ears. 

"My wife knows where your niece Zaidee fled 
to — my wife was in her confidence — there ! An- 
gelina has been very foolish, very wrong, but I 
cannot bear to hear her blamed. I have only 
waited long enough to see her health re-estab- 
lished before I came to tell you. I am grieved be- 
yond measure. Had she spoken in time, she 
might have saved you all your anxiety, and res- 
cued this poor child." 

Mrs, Vivian, interrupting him, rising ^rom her 
seat with an outcry of joy — " ZaideeJ can you 
tell us of Zaidee. 1 where she is ? where we can 
find her? I will not blame your wife — I will 
thank you for ever. Where is my poor Zai- 
dee ? Tell me where she is." 

But the Vicar shook his head despondingly. 
" She went to a Mrs. Disbrowe, whose daughters 
had ' been at school with Lina. She went aa 
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noneiy-goTeniess. They had her for two or 
three months, and then she went away " 

" She went away " said Mrs. Vivian, uncon- 
sciously repeating what he said, — " where is site 
now?" 

Bat Mr. Green shook his head once more. " I 
made no further inquiries till I had your author- 
ity; but Mrs. Disbrowe knew nothing of her. 
She went abroad. Now that I have seen you, I 
will return to London. I will try every means. 
My poor wife ! I feel how much she has been 
to blame." 

" Went abroad ? " cried Mrs. Vivian. " Why 
did she go abroad? When? — with whom? 
And why did a woman who had. children, suffer 
my orphan to stray further away ? " 

"Mrs. Disbrowe tells me she went with a lady 
to be a companion. I cannot tell where — ^she 
does not know," said the Rev. John, who was 
very hnmble. " The lady is dead who was the 
means of Zaidee's going away. No one even 
knows the name of the person she is with : they 
had no right to interfere. But I will return at 
once. I feel it is all Angelina's blame." 

"And Philip is in India, and Bernard is abroad, 
and Percy is with his brother in law. Do not 
speak to me of Angelina 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Viv- 
ian, with a gesture of impatience, " there will be 
time enough to speak of the past ; it is the .pres- 
ent moment that is of importance. I will go 
with you myself to-night." 

*'• The fatigue is too much for you," began the 
Rev. John. 

Mrs. Vivian only answered with another im- 
patient motion of her hand, and beckoned him 
to follow her into the drawing-room. In half-a- 
dozen words she told Margaret, and left her to 
inform the amazed Sophy, who by this time had 
been roused from her more agreeable occupation. 
Then the rapid old lady left the room. Uncer- 
tain and undecided, Mr. Green lingered, repeat- 
ing his story to the younger ladies, ^ho pressed 
upon him to hear it. . As he spoke, they brought 
refreshments to him with their own hands, and 
pressed him to eat. The eood Vicar was nothing 
loath, but he had only half begun when the door 
opened, and Mrs. Vivian made her appearance in 
a travelling-dress, and with a face so full of speed 
and energy, that Mr. Green paused in his im- 
promptu meal, at the first glimpse of the fairy 
godmother, who seemed about to fiy off at once 
in her aerial carriage. But Mrs. Vivian was con- 
tent to substitute the hired gig for her pumpkin 
coach, and in less than an hour she had given 
h6r farewell directions, and was hastening fast 
upon the Londoit road. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. — ^MBS. VIVIAN*S JOUENBlf. 

MoBB speedy than it could have been with- 
out her prompt and rapid guidance, was the ex- 
press journey by night which carried Mrs. Viv- 
ian and her reverend companion to London. 
The good Vicar looked in wonder from within the 
high collars of his overcoat upon that small deli- 
cate figto, enveloped in a great mantle, which 
filled the opposite comer of the carriage in which 
ihey dashed alon^ through the gloom of mid- 
nigjht. Mr. Green had known Mrs. Vivian only 
as the Lady of the Manor, something fast^ions 



and rather dignified; and bj way of makine the 
best of Angelma, it is certam that the Rey. John 
had been betrayed into a little kindly contempt 
for the whole feminine community. But the 
Bey. John, with all his anxiety to recover the 
lost Zaidee, and so, as far as possible, exonerate 
his wife, was not prepared for this breathless race 
of inquiry. The good man felt himself seized 
upon by something stronger than he was — an 
anxiety which, very different from his own, took 
this matter as an affair of life and death. With 
curious interest he watched his companion in the 
unsteady light of the railway carriage. She never 
spoke and scarcely moved, but sat still in her 
comer — ^her entire figure muffled in her cloak, 
listening to the clanging, deafening strides with 
which their rapid journey proceeded, and travel- 
ling faster in her thoughts than even the head- 
long pace at which this great conveyance travel- 
led. He could see her steady face as the faint 
light swung above them, and their carriage vi- 
brated with the gigantic impulse which bore it 
on* She was looking out always into the dark- 
ness. He could see her mind was, impatient and 
chafing at the tedious journey, rapid though the 
journey was. The Rev. John relapsed into his 
overcoat, and m^de a vain effort to go to sleep j 
but it was quite impossible to sleep within sight 
of this little lady's wakeful eyes. 

They arrived in London at an hour much too 
early to disturb the slumbers of Bedford Place, 
and Mr. Green was thankful to be permitted an 
hour's rest and a hasty breakfast. The Rev. 
John shrugged his shoulders and sighed for An- 
gelina. The fairy godmother hurried the good 
Vicar off his equilibrium; he could scarcely 
have been more discomposed had she invited him 
to an aerial drive in the pumpkin coach. When 
at last it was possible to proceed to their destina- 
tioUy they found Mrs. Disbrowe in her fresh pink 
ribbons and thrifty black satin gown, not ex- 
pecting visitors, but quite prepared for them. 
Mrs. Vivian did not estimate very highly the 
fashion of Bedford Place. Its well-preserved 
carpets and expedients of thrift were new to the 
country lady. " My poor Zaidee ! " she said to 
her herself, as she entered the drab drawing- 
room, where Minnie Disbrowe, exceedingly curi- 
ous, kept mamma company. Mrs. Vivian did 
not know that this drab drawing-room, with its 
dark green trimming, was quite another sphere 
from the nursery and the spare bedroom in which 
Miss Francis spent her meditative days. 

Mr. Green was already slightly known to Mrs. 
Disbrowe by his former visit. Mrs. Vivian, how- 
ever, had no recollection of Mr. Green, and 
promptly took the matter into her own hands. 

" Only yesterday I heard that my dear little 
niece had been here," said Mrs. Vivian. " You 
had not observed our advertisements. We tried 
every means to find her. — Tell me, I beseech 
you, where my poor Zaidee has gone." 

" Zaidee ! I said there was a Z on her hand- 
kerchiefs ! " cried Minnie in an under-tone of 
triumph. 

" The lady means Miss Francis, I have no 
doubt," said Mrs. Disbrowe looking to the Vicar, 
who towered over little Mrs. Vivian. " I sym- 
pathize very much with your anxiety. I cannot 
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tell ythetQ to find her, but I will tell yon all I 
can. The ladr is " — and Mrs. Disbrowe again 
looked for explanation to Mr. Green. 

" Mrs. Vivian of the Grange," said the good 
man, who felt himself entirely thrown into the 
backgronnd. Then he sat down with resigna- 
tion behind his " principal," content to listen, 
since nothing else was left for him to do. 

" Miss Fruicis came to me abont a year ago— 
just a year ago-i-before my daughter was mar- 
ried," said Mrs. Disbrowe. " I was surprised to 
find her so young, but felt intei'ested in her, and 
did all I could to give her authority in my nur- 
sery. The children are well-grown," said Mrs. 
Disbrowe, apologetically, — "and they were so 
much accustomed to their sister. To my great 
regret they would not pay attention to Miss 
Francis." 

" Miss Francis ! Will you do me the favor to 
say Miss Vivian ? " said Zaidee's fairy godmother, 
"With a little impatience. "Zaidee must have 
taken this from her father's Christian name< 
iFrank Vivian's daughter ! I beg your pardon, 
The idea is so painful to me." 

" I did what I could to prevent her life being 
painful to her while she was with us," said Mrs. 
Disbrowe, pointedly. " Miss Francis — pardon 
me, 1 knew her by no other name — ^was assured 
of my kind feeling and interest in her, I know. 
Indeed, the young lady remained with us, after it 
was quite apparent that she could not be my 
nursery governess. Then, while visiting my 
daughter, she saw ' a lady connected with us by 
marriage — Mrs. Lancaster, who was stepmother 
to Mr. Edward Lancaster, my son-in-law. Mrs. 
tiancaster had a friend staying in her house, who 
was anxious to carry abroad with her a compan- 
ion for a young lady. They thought Miss Fran- 
cis a suitable person, and Mrs. Lancaster came 
to me to make inquiries. Of course what llaid 
was satisfactory to her, and her character was 
satisfactory to me. It did not occur to me 
to make any inquiries about her friend. I 
was glad to see Miss Francis provided for. I am 
quite certain they went abroad; but where, or 
who the lady was, I am extremely sorry I cannot 
tell." 

" But suitely some one knows," said Mrs. Vi- 
vian, hastily. " Some one had more curiosity — 
felt more interest? You do not mean that there 
is no clue to trace my poor Zaidee by ? — abso- 
lutely none ? It is impossible. I cannot tell 
you how important it is to us. My poor child's 
character and happiness may be involved. Our 
honor as a family is pledged to find her. I beg 
of you to give me some guidance — some clue. I 
cannot go home without accomplishing some- 
thing. Can no one else tell me where she is ? " 

Mrs. Disbrowe drew herself up a little. Mrs. 
Vivian could not quite help looking the great 
lady, nor being dismayed to hear of Frank Vi- 
vian's daughter as a companion and nursery gov- 
erness ; and though she would have been glad 
only yesterday of so much intelligence, Mrs. Vi- 
vian could not keep herself from being almost 
angry with hfer informant now. " To let her go 
without an inquiry ! with nothing to trace her 
by ! " Mrs. Vivian exclaimed indignantly within 
herself ; while Mrs. Disbrowe who was conscious 
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of having done a great deal for Ziaidee, was na- 
turally still more indignant with this question- 
ing. 

" I am sorry I cannot give you information which 
I do not possess," said Mrs. Disbrowe coldly. 
" My son-in-law might have been of some assist- 
ance perhaps, but he has gone to Jamaica to look 
after some valuable property left to him there 
under his father's will, in which his father's wid- 
ow had a life interest. It is quite uncertain when 
Edward may return, and he might not be able to 
help you if he were here ; but I am much occu- 
pied with my own large family. I was not very 
intimate with Mrs. Lancaster, and I really know 
nothing of her friends. Neither did I think, if 
Miss Francis was satisfied, that I had any right 
to interfere," continued Mrs. Disbrowe, still more 
on her defence. " I had no title to take upon me 
the duties which her relations did not concern 
themselves about." 

" Her relations tried every means to find her," 
cried Mrs. Vivian. " Sht went away from us 
out of the purest generosity — folly — the most 
perfect afi^ection for us all. To lose this unex- 
pected hope will.be like losing Zaidee once again. 
Can you do nothing for me ? Pardon me if I 
do not thank vou for the kindness I am sure you 
have shown her. I can think of nothing but 
Zaidee. My poor child I Mj P^^^ c^iid ! " 

Mrs. Disbrowe's offended dignity was appeas- 
ed. She promised to write to her son^n-law 
forthwith, and furnished her impatient visitor, who 
could not be satisfied with this deputy inquiry, 
\^ith his address, that she might herself write to 
him. She promised to set out immediately to 
find, if possible, one of Mrs. Lancaster's servants. 
She expressed her deep regret that she bad. not 
known sooner — that Mrs. Green had given her 
no hint of the young stranger's identity. Mr. 
Green sitting behind Mrs. Vivian, shrugged his 
shoulders, and made a wry face, but said noth- 
ing. Angelina was spared on all hands ; no one 
awarded her her due of condemnation j but the 
Rev. John profited little by this forbearance, as 
he was perpetually on the watch for the reproach 
which never came, and perpetually suggesting to 
himself a different turn to this and that sentence. 
Then he was anxious about this poor wife of his, 
whom he himself clung to the more, because she 
was condemned by others. He asked what further 
use he could be to Mrs. Vivian ; and she, glad to 
be left at liberty, made no claim upon his ser- 
vices. So the Vicar of Newton Magna washed ' 
hi^ hands of Zaidee Vivian, hoping never to 
hear more of her than that she was brought 
home in safety, and with pleasant thoughts of 
baby, and much tenderness for his culprit wife, 
set off on his road homeward, where we leave 
him now and finally ; and Mrs. Vivian pursued , 
her search alone. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. — FAILURE. 

But Mrs. Disbrowe cannot find Mrs. Lancas- 
ter's servant. Mrs. Vivian, tantalized with vain 
hope, can only make fruitless expeditions to Bed- 
ford Place, to Percy's closed up chambers, and 
in this sudden change of habits and lack of com- . 
forts, grows feverish with the vain endeavors 
which she never personally took part in before. 
TJi^ce is nothing for it now but to wait till Mr. 
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Edward Lancaster is heard of, to see if he can 
throw any light upon this darkness. Mrs. Vi- 
yian must go home ; bat Margaret and Sophj 
write so anxiously, yet so confidently of poor 
Zaidee — sending messages to her even, and tell- 
ing of a great parcel they have made up of 
wrappers and cloaks for the journey, that their 
mother almost fears to return to them with her 
disappointment. Another idea strikes the retir* 
ed out not world- forgetting mistress of the 
Grange. Captain Bernard, Elizabeth, and Per- 
cy are surprised at their breakfast-table in Brus- 
sels, not many mornings after, by the unexpect- 
ed appearance of Mrs. Vivian. A very few 
words are enough to make them partakers of her 
anxiety. Zaidee is on the Continent ! — Zaidee 
may be near them ! All forgetful of how vast 
that Continent is, Percy dashes out like an im- 
petuous youth— bursts from the great gates of 
the Hotel de Suede, and loses himself in these in- 
terminable streets, looking into every face and 
every window. " How absurd ! " he says, as with 
difficulty he finds his way back again. But it is 
strange how often this absurdity is repeated be- 
fore the day is done. The most strange arid fe- 
verish excitement rises among them. They are 
loath to leave Belgium, where there are so many 
towns in the beaten track of the wandering Eng- 
lish ; and Captain Bernard speaks of the Khine, 
and Elizabeth of the sunny south*of France. 
They cannot tell where to move — to their right 
hand or to their left. Zaidee may be almost 
within hearing of them, or she may be a thou- 
sand miles away. They reverse all their plans 
on the instant, and begin to travel once more — 
with an olject, and with many inquiries — till 
winter has come only too sensibly— till Margaret 
and Sophy call earnestly for their mother — and till 
Colonel JVtorton has more than once written pe- 
remptory letters, summoning home his son. Per- 
cy, too, loses time in those grave and valuable 
studies of his. They are obliged to submit, with 
heavy hearts | and in November, in boisterous 
weather, they at last set out for home. In all 
their journeys they cannot pass a figure like hers, 
but they are struck with the hope that it may be 
Zaidee ; and many times, flying along at railway 
speed, Percy, who is fanciful and quick-sighted, 
catches a momentary glimpse of some dark face 
by the wayside, and, when they reach a halting- 
place, would fain turn back to see. It is there- 
fore with miieh dissatisfaction of mind, and with 
many doubts that they may have passed close by 
her present shelter, that they consent to return, 
with no further news of Zaidee. Their anxiety, 
which had been in a measure calmed by time 
and by the fruitlessness of all their exertions, has 
returned in tenfold strength. Renewed adver- 
tisements, renewed endeavors keep the flame 
alive. Angelina's secret, in departing from her- 
self, has come to overshadow them with a double 
cloud. Again they think of nothing but Zaidee 
— and Zaidee is nowhere to be found. 

After a long delay, Mr. Edward Lancaster 
answers the letter of Mrs. Vivian. Mrs. Lancas- 
ter had a multitude of friends, writes Mr. Ed- 
ward — half the old ladies in the kingdom, he be- 
lieves, were acquainted with his stepmother — but 
he cannot tell, upon his honor, what particular 
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old lady this may be. He had seen liule of 
Mrs. Lancaster during the last year of her life ; 
in fact, his wife and she did not pull well toge- 
ther, and they had little or no intercourse. He 
is extremely sorry ; but the fact is, he has not 
the remotest idea who the old lady can be whom 
they are looking for. In his postscript, however, 
Mr. Edward kindly adds a list of old ladies— a 
few names with addresses, but most without^ 
which he heads, '' Some of Mrs. Lancaster's 
friends." It is just possible— it may be one of 
these. 

As these old ladies — all who have addresses- 
live in London, Percy must leave the Temple, 
and his most important and weighty studies, to 
seek them out, — a task which Percy sets about 
with exemplary earnestness. Some of the old 
ladies are interested — some a littlo' aflfronted— 
many astonished : they cannot tell why i^«y 
should be applied to, of all the people in the 
world. One of them thinks she has heard Mrs. 
Lancaster speak of Miss Francis. Is not Miss 
Francis that interesting creature who was so 
sadly deformed ? Some accident in her youth, 
the old lady believes — she who wore spectacles, 
and worked cross-stitch like an angel ? No ?— 
then the old lady knows no other Miss Francis, 
and is quite convinced that Mrs. Lancaster knew 
no one whom she herself did not also know. 
Another is persuaded that the lady who went 
abroad must be Mrs. Cleaver, who settled in 
Florence. A young lady went with her, a pretty 
fair young creature — she married Antony Cleav- 
er six months ago, and came home, and was 
very well settled indeed. Can that be the young 
lady ? Percy Vivian, his face flushing with th# 
pride of descent, says No, abruptly — it could not 
be Zaidee, — Zaidee was dark, and only fourteen 
yeau old, and would never marry an Antony 
CleRer; whereupon the old lady makes him a 
courtesy, and says she cannot pretend to know. 

Altogether it is a most unsuccessful business 
from first to last, and the little party who have 
been abroad are, each of them, persuaded that 
they have* been in personal contact with the ob- 
ject of their search, and yet passed her by. Mrs. 
Vivian is certain that some one brushed past 
her in the very courtyard of the Hotel de Suede, 
with the flying step of Zaidee. Elizabeth is 
haunted with a vision of one slight figure stand- 
ing apart at that midnight examination of bag- 
gage and passports on the French frontier. Per- 
cy is confident she was one of that English party 
with those ugly blue shades on, who looked up 
at them from a very little obscure roadside sta- 
tion as they dashed by on the road to Calais ; 
and Captain Bernard knows he saw her with 
some children and a bonne in the gardens of the 
TuilerJes. When he followed them, the girl dis- 
appeared. " It was impossible to find her again," 
says Captain Bernard. And as they sit in the 
drawing-room of the Grange, Sophy, who is 
something matter-of-fact, wipes the tears from 
her cheeks, and asks, "' Could they all be Zaidee ? 
Could she be in so many different places 1 Are 
you sure it was our Zay, mamma f At which 
name Sophy is once more overpowered, and 
weeps again. Angelina might have kept her se- 
cret to herself, for all the good it has done j and 
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now that there is leisare to think of her, all these 
ladies fall upon Angelina with the bitterest con- 
tempt " And she has a baby !" says Mrs. Vivian. 
You would fanc^ Mrs. Vivian thought it some 
grand mistake in Providence, by the tone in 
which she speaks ; and they are all extremely 
compassionate of poor Mr. Green. The sympa- 
thy into which Angelina deluded them for her 
imaginary '* decline," comes in now to swell their 
wrath ; and the young Curate of Briarford, whx) 
is one of the fireside party, cannot but conclude 
this Vicaress of Newton Mt^gna to be by no 
means a creditable representative of the Church 
Establishment, for the honor of which this 
very young gentleman is jealous above mea- 
sure. And it is very well for Mrs. Green that 
she is no longer solicitous about the favor 
of the Grange. The lady of the Manor could 
have inflicted a due and satisfactory punish- 
ment upon the curate's wife of her own pa- 
rish, but it is not easy to reach the snug retire- 
ment of Newton Magna, where Angelina dresses 
her baby in extraordinary frocks of her own 
making, and the reverend John smiles upon her 
with unfailing indulgence, and thinks tne said 
frocks astonishing works of art. It is a small 
consolation to be indignant — a very small con- 
solation to express one's opinion of Mrs. Green, 
however terse and pithy the terms of this 
opinion may be ; and the family heart, awaken- 
ed from its resignation, longs for Zaidee, and 
will not be comforted concerning its lost child. 
In those winter nights they seem to hear foot- 
steps climbing the hilly pathway through the 
storm and wind ; — they seem to hear some 
wandering irresolute stranger coming and going 
about the doors and windows, as if afraid, and 
vet anxious to seek admittance ; but when they 
harry out on a hundred messages of search, 
there is no Zaidee — there is nothing but the fall- 
ing leaves swept up^ in gusts, and rustling as 
they fly past like a flight of winter birds. Her 
life in Mrs. Disbrowe's is the constant theme of 
conversation among them, and they are all fa- 
miliar with the drab-colored drawing-room— with 
Mrs. Disbrowe's pink ribbons and comely face. 
Zaidee has met with friends at least — that is a 
consolation. She has not been harshly treated 
by the world, nor cast abroad altogether out of 
its homes. Safe and honorable shelter is a great 
thing to be certain oJF, and this she has had from 
the very day of her departure. If they had but 
known then !^f they could but have found her ! 
— and Mrs. Vivian, and Margaret, and Sophy, 
end their fireside conversation with again a no- 
tice of Angelina, very true if not very flattering. 
For " fools are never harmless,'' says Mrs. Vivian 
bitterly. And when they go to rest, it is still 
with many thoughts of Zaidee, doubts and fears, 
and speculations of restless uncertainty ; for all 
their inquiries have come to no result : the lost 
is more entirely lost than ever, and the hearts 
of her friends are sick with this second failing of 
all their hopes. 

CHAPTBR XXXV.— THE FAMILY FORTUNES. 

The family circle of the Grange is grievously 
broken now. Instead of the voung Squire and 
his projected improvements, those works which 
were to quicken the blood in the rural veins of 
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Briarford, to stimulate the whole county, and 
double the rental of the estate, Mrs. Vivian gov- 
erns these small domains, as Squire Percy's wife 
might be expected to govern them — though not 
without a trace that Squire Philip's mother it 
also here, pot disposed to reject with utter pra- 
judice the innovations sanctioned by her absent 
boy. The estate goes on very well under her 
careful superintendence ; and now and then, with 
a flash of feminine daring, from which she re- 
treats hastily in feminine cowardice, Mrs. Vivian 
dashes at a morsel of improvement too, and has 
it done before she has time to repent. There is 
no large young family now, uncontrolled, and 
without any necessity for controlling themselves, 
to make the Grange an expensive household ; 
there are more rooms shut up in the family dwel- 
ling-place than it is pleasant to reckon, and a 
great many expenses curtailed ; for the family 
of the Orange consists only of Margaret and 
Sophy, who find it very hard not to be dreary 
in that great drawing-room, once so well tenant- 
ed. The young ladies' room, once the brightest 
comer of the house, is dull now, with its fireless 
hearth, and with its sweet presiding genius gone ; 
the library, cold and vacant, cries aloud for Phi- 
lip ; the house echoes only to those dull sounds 
which are lightened no longer by Percy's voice 
of frolic and youthful impetuous footstep ; and 
Zaidee, whom Sermo seeks continually as he 
stalks about through the hall, and up and down 
the great staircase, accosting every one with his 
wistful eyes — Zaidee, whose voice was heard bnt 
seldom in the household, is the most sadly mis- 
sed of all. The servants even pine for the old 
4ife, and tell each other how dull' it is now in the 
Grange. 

And Margaret Vivian watches at those far- 
seeing windows, no longer looking for the ap- 
proach of any one, but, with a sad indefinite wist-' 
fulness, tracing those solitary roads as they dis- 
appear far away into the stormy heaven — ^watch- 
ing those great masses of cloud swept hither and 
thither before the wind, the light leaves that rus- 
Oe through the air in swarms, and that stouter 
i iliage which stiffens on the dwarf oaks in every 
hedgerow. No, it is not the Rector of Wood- 
church with whom Margaret's thoughts are busy. 
Thoy are not feusy with anything; they are 
drooping with the meditative sadness whicl^ 
marks, like a mental dress of mourning, where 
the heartbreak has been, and how it wears away. 
She is much too young, too fresh and human- 
hearted, to flatter Mr. Powis's vanity by incon- 
solable disappointment. She is consoled, but 
she is sad. An imaginative and thoughtful me- 
lancholy wraps heaven and earth for Margaret 
Vivian. She has found out the discord in our 
mortal music — the jar among all its harmonies ; 
and though she does not favor poetry which 
treats of blights and desolations, and is rather 
less than more sentimental, Margaret, whos« 
young life has come to its first pause, does make 
a pause at it, and stays to consider. It is alrea- 
dy well for her fanciful mind that this curb hat 
come, and by-and-by it will be better; so she 
stands at the window in the twilight, and no one 
reproves hkr; the discipline of Providence is 
working its own way. 
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And Margaret ^lorks very hard at her land- 
scapes, and makes portraits of Briarford ; also, 
baring note of a new school of painting, begins 
to study a bit of greensward so closely that yon 
can count its blades, and puts in every leaf upon 
her dwarfed and knotted oaks. , There is a mor- 
sel of ground ivy in one of her sketches, which 
you would say must have been studied with a 
microscope, or painted by some fairy whose eyes 
were nearer to it than the eyes of common mor- 
tals are wont to be. But in spite of this, Marga- 
ret cannot get over Zaidee's criticism. It is quite 
impossible to tell what sort of a day it is from 
that placid canvas. It is Briarford, but it is 
not nature ; and Margaret is as far as ever from 
knowing how people contrive to paint those in- 
visible realities — the air and wind. 

Sophy, in the meanwhile, is busy with her own 
avocations. Sophy is greater than ever in Briar- 
ford 8chool-*-a contriver of holidays and man- 
ager of feasts. Mrs. Wyburgh, who is always 
glad to share her afternoon cup of coffee with 
her young visitor, admires the activity which she 
is not able to emulate, and, with her rich Irish 
voice, calls Sophy "honey," and declares she 
roust be a clergyman's wife. The young curat^ 
of Briarford, who is a Rev. Reginald Burlington, 
as old of blood and pure of race as Mr. Powis 
himself was somewhat inclined to extreme High 
Churchisra when he came to succeed Mr. Green, 
and had conscientious doubts on the subject of 
clergymen's wives. But the young gentleman 
has seen cause to alter his sentiments singularly 
within the last few months. Nobody is known 
to have argued the question with him, yet his 
views are much ameliorated, and he too strongly 
coincides with Mrs. Wyburgh as to the special 
vocation of Sophy Vivian. But the Rev. Regi- 
nald has no prospects to speak of, and Miss So- 
phy is not known to admire love in a cottage ; so 
the young curate makes the best of his time by 
perpetual visits, and establishes himself, as a ne- 
cessity, at the fireside of the Grange, where So- 
phy* in spite of herself, begins to look for him, 
and to wonder if any chance keeps him away ; 
and thus the youthful churchman bides his time. 
And Percy ;s in the Temple, a law student, 
burning his midnight oil not unfrequently, but 
seldom over the mystic authorities of his profes- 
sion. Percy knows an editor, and writes verses. 
Percy, once extremely economical, begins to un- 
bend a little in his severity, and intends to make 
a brilliant d^but as an author. The youngest son 
is full of life, of Spirit, of frolic, and affectionate- 
ness when he goes home. It is as if some one 
from another sphere had lighted among them, 
when Percy makes a flying visit to the Grange. 
Mrs. Vivian says it is a certain thing that he 
cannot be an idle student, for he is never happy 
without occupation ; for this good mother does 
not know what a restless, brilliant, busy mode of 
idleness her son is proficient in. They wonder 



at his hosts of friends ; they wonder at his bright 
and happy animation, and the fulness of his un- 
daunted hope. Yes, though Percy Vivian is a 
whole year older— though he has actually begun 
life — though he has known a great family reverse, 
and will have but a small portion of worldly 
goods falling to his share — Percy, still undis- 
mayed, spurns at the subject world in his proud, 
young, triumphant vigor, and knows no difficul- 
ty which was not made to be conquered. 

And Philip is in India. The young Squire is 
no ascetic either ; he has his pleasures, as they 
find, by tjjhese manly open-hearted letters of his. 
He tells them of his Indian Prince with a merry 
humor, and laughs at the habits of luxury he is 
acquiring, and threatens to come home a nabob ; 
and even while he, prays them to send oat a 
Cheshire gale, or one fresh day of the climate of 
Briarford, the young man in his honorable la- 
bors enjoys his life. He is working to make an 
independence for himself. Philip, the head of 
the house, will not consent to have the Grange. 
If Zaidee is lost, his mother and sisters may re- 
main in it, and its revenues accumulate, says 
the brave young man ; but Percy and he have 
their own way to make, and must establish 
themselves. When he says this, Philip sends 
part of his first year's allowance to Percy, to en- 
able him to prosecute his studies ; and Percy 
sends out to him a batch of magazines, with po- 
ems in them, in return. 

Elizabeth is in Morton Hall, a beautiful young 
matron, doing all her duties with the simplicity 
which gives an almost royal dignity to her beau- 
ty, and Captain Bernard's dark face glows with 
the sober certainty of his great happiness. The 
Grange looks thankfully but sadly, on its distant 
sons and its transplanted daughter. Life is 
brighter for those who have gone away than for 
those who remain. Kobody thinks of Zaidee, 
nor of the other losses of the family, as they do 
who are left at home ; and those women, who are 
sometimes cast down in their wrestle, look abroad 
with wistfulncss, and would almost envy, if they 
were not grateful for the lighter burden of the 
others. Their aflFection knows where to find 
Philip and Percy and Elizabeth — to rejoice and 
give thanks for their yoqng abundant lives — ^but 
where is Zaidee, the lost child ? 

Zaidee is in her new home, growing as few 
have ever expected to see her grow — a pleasant 
life rising before her, a loving companion, friends 
who care for her. Zaidee's mind is alive and 
awake : she has thrown off her burden. If she 
longs for home, she is no longer desolate, and 
life rises before this voluntary exile fresh and fair 
as life should ever rise ; for Hope has taken her 
hand again ; she has far outgrown the pool of 
Briarford, and Zaidee's thoughts travel forth un- 
daunted. There is no possibility so glad or so 
lofty but she is ready to accept it now. 
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Book hi. — Chaptbb i. 
a new home. 
Thb mysterioas ocean-tide has sent its im- 
pulse into the fall-flooded Thames far above the 
sea; the low branches dip into the stream, and 
the willows stand up to their knees in it, waving 
their long tresses upon the dark water which 
mocks at the sunshine. From one side to another 
the river swells full with a great throb of life and 
vigor in its expanded heart. So deep these 
depths look under the rounded curve of this 
overflowing surface, which the sunshine vainly 
tries to penetrate — so cool with the green shadow 
of those waving willows on them, and the tender 
quiver of those slanting rays which shine from 
the west. The sky has but a speck or two of 
white upon it, to break the pale and luminous 
blue of the great arch ; but over the other bank 
you can see a glimpse of how the clouds have 
gathered to that grand ceremonial of sunset which 
is about to be accomplished yonder. In the mean 
•time, however, a lingering tender smile of light 
is on the river and its trees. Though he will see 
them all to-morrow, the sun is loth to p£U:t with 
these companions whom he loves so well to em- 
bellish and caress ; and the glory with which he 
touches this broad water ere he leaves it, is like 
the smile of a fall heart. It is evening on the 
Thames ; there is scarcely a breath astir to flut- 
ter the willow-leaves, but there is a musical hum 
of home-coming and rest, in the sweet fragrant 
air, which is full of this pensive and tender smil- 
ing of the sun. From these beautiful English 
lawns and gardens which stretch to the water's 
^ edge, you can hear the voices of home enjoy- 
* ment, young tones and sweet; and the wide 
country beyond, which is not visible from this 
charmed river, throws in a far-away cadence— a 
tribute of the stream that blesses it, since of 
beauty he has no need. Wherries now and then, 
slim and swift like greyhounds, shoot up or down 
along the olivecomplexioned current; and by- 
and-by there will come a river steamer full of 
pleasure-seekers, which will do no harm to the 
landscape. If it is your hap to be in this com- 
mon conveyance, take heed that you do not 
envy these pretty houses coyly withdrawing 
among their trees — those fortunate people who 
dwell beside the (juiet waters, and see the willows 
dipping in the river with every tide that rises 
—or you may chance to break the peace of 
the subject of our story, at present looking out, 
and unconscious of envy, upon this noble stream. 
The lawn reaches down to a sheltered nook, a 
little bay, beyond which the bank projects, pro- 
tecting this sunny corner. Two great willow- 
trees, throwing their branches together in an 
arch, stand a little way into the water, making, 
with their twisted trunks and forest of pale 
leaves overhead, and with great branches sweep- 
ing on the river, supplementary arches on either 
side— as noble a Watergate as nature ever made 
^th trees. The water ripples past these living 
pillars, and with a playful hand salutes the smooth 
green turf which creeps to its very edge. This 
turf is broken with nothing but daisies ; there 
»re no intrusive geometrical figures cut into its 
Telvet tw&rd, and you pass nothing bat one 
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beautiful youthful acacia till you come to the 
house. The house does not pretend much in its 
own person ; it is nothing but a spectator of the 
scene, looking out night and day with its many 
eyes on the sunlight and the moonlight and all 
the changes of the river, and is sober-suited and 
modest as a spectator should be, doing nothing to 
break the harmony of nature, though not much 
increasing its beautv. At one side -is a great 
bow-window, from which, by a single marble step, 
you can descend to the grassy terrace which 
forms the upper lawn, and within this bow-win- 
dow you can catch glimpses of white muslin 
gowns and ribbons. There are other spectators 
than the house itself, looking out upon the river ; 
and the great window is open, and the sweet air 
flows in without let or hindrance, where we too 
follow, invisible as the air. 

The room is large, and full of softened light 
We are looking at the sunset smile upon the 
river, but we ourselves have lost it here — and 
the sky looking in at the windows behinS grows 
paler and paler toward the rising of the moon. 
There is a large mirror on the wall reflecting 
everything ; and its background of white cur- 
tains and waving branches, the prettv furniture 
standing about in its shadowy world, and the 
figures that come and go upon it, make the great 
shining surface more interesting than any pic- 
ture. Looking into it, you can see the river with 
its bending willows, its boats and its sunbeams ; 
you can see the white petals of the acacia blos- 
som flutter down upon the grass. The world 
without and the world within live in its calm re- 
flection ; and you think of the lady of the ballad 
and her charmed existence, the mystic towers of 
Camelot burning in £he sunshine, and the little 
boat swaying on the stream, when you look into 
the mirror on the wall. 

It is so large, and hangs so low Upon the wall, 
that this mirror is the great feature of the apart- 
ment, which for the rest is only a handsome 
drawing-room, furnished & it is a necessity for 
handsome drawing-rooms to be. Wealth and 
profusion, a taste slightly foreign, and a good 
deal of fanciful embellishment, are visible every- 
where. The room is almost as full as Mrs. Jane 
Williams's little room was at Ulm, and evidences 
of modern dilettantism are crowded within its 
walls. There is a cabinet of antiquities at one 
corner, a case of brilliant insects in another.* 
One table is laden to overflowing with photo- 
graphs and daguerreotypes, and more or less de- 
fective, and all taken by the active master of 
this house in his own person ; while another table, 
solemnly standing apart, and encumbered with 
no ornaments, is a table by which the same in- 
quiring mind anxiously endeavors to establish a 
correspondence with the invisible world. It per- 
forms a little waltz now and then at the behest 
of its master, this gifted piece of rosewood, but 
cannot be persuaded to make any coherent com- 
munications, earnestly though it is solicited. 
There are phrenological heads, too, adorning 
little brackets and pedestals ; there are casts of 
notorious villains and philosophers, murderers 
and kings ; there are models of aerial machines 
and diabolical projectiles— all, you will say, very 
unsuitable for a drawing-room. It is very true 
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Imt Mr. Cnmberland is a family man, and does 
aot love the seclusion of his librarj, which in 
oonseqnence is sacred only to wrecked and dis- 
carded relics of fancies past. He has been a bot- 
anist and a geologist, had set np a mammoth 6n 
his eronnds, and ooilt a palace for a Victoria 
Begia since he came to England ; bnt these were 
rational diversions, and did not satisfy Mr. Cnm- 
berland. An infinite qnantity of bubbles have 
risen and bnrst to the eyes of our philosopher 
since we left him. At this present period he is 
deeply engaged with the extremely mystical sub- 
ject of " spiritual manifestations,'' which pro- 
mises to out-live its predecessors, since success 
does not seem disposed to come, to weary the ex- 
perimenter with his new toy. 

A windowed recess at the other end of the 
room, where the morning sun comes in, is filled 
with an embroidery frame, with a pretty foot- 
stool, and the easiest of easy-chairs. It is here 
Aunt Burtonshaw loves to sit, commanding all 
the room, and brightening it with the face which 
is older, but no less cheerful than when we saw 
it last. But the embroidery is covered up at this 
moment, and the comer is vacant. There are 
only two youthful personages in possession of 
the apartment, and both of them are close by the 
great bow-window, watching the sunshine glid- 
ing off the full river, and disappearing ray by ray 
into the glowing west. 

The soft white muslin draperies press together, 
and the hand of one rests upon the otJier's should- 
er ; but this one is standing with a book in her 
band, and smiling as she reads. It is not a very 
weighty volume which weighs down the hand of 
Mary Cumberland ; it is a slim brochure, whether 
in a green or yellow cover deponent saith not, but 
you may be sure it is one or other, our wicked 
wit or our gentler genius, whose pages beguile 
one of those friends out of the twilight talk 
which is so pleasant to both. Mary has not 
grown very tall in th^e seven year? ; they have 
made her a woman, two-and- twenty years old — 
a pretty woman — a Hebe of young bloom and 
healthml spirit; but th^y have made no great 
change in Mary, further than in gathering up 
her thick curls behind after a ^nore womanly 
fashion, and making her natural self-dependence 
more seemly and more natural. Her well-form- 
ed features, her beautiful English complexion, 
her well-opened blue eyes, which have still some 
derision in them, and a great deal of good sense 
and shrewd intelligence, are as they were — and 
the hand that rests on her companion's shoulder 
is white and dimpled and delicate, and Mary's 
red lips open in their sweet laughter on the 
whitest pearly little teeth in the world. In the 
fulness of her womanhood, yet still with the 
freedom of a girl, Mary Cumberland stands be- 
fore the open window reading, with her head 
slightly bent, her hand leaning on her friend, and 
you can see her pretty figure in its white robes, 
and its unconscious ease and grace of attitude, 
reflected full in the mirror on the wall. 

It is easy to identify Mary, but it is not so easy 
to make out who this is who sits within the open 
window — the companion on whom she leans ; 
also a woman, yet a little younger in actual life, 
with a heart at once younger and older, full of 
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knowledge which Mary knows not of, yet of a 
simplicity and universal faith, which Mary was 
never child enough to know, looking throi^ 
those wonderful dark eyes. This is not Zai£e 
Vivian, brown and angular ; this is not Eliza- 
beth Francis, forlorn and dependent, but a magni- 
ficent beauty of the loftiest order — ^a natimil- 
bom princess and lady, born to a dominion 
greater than the Grange. Her white robes min- 
gle in their soft folds with her friend's ; her beaa- 
tiful hair, half fallen out of its braid, droops 
upon Mary's hand ; her own hands are clasped 
together, and she leans upon them this soft fidr 
cheek, with its faint blush of color, and watches 
with eyes full of sweet thoughts how the tender 
light recedes upon the stream. You will say that 
she is thinking perhaps, but she is not thinking; 
it is the idlest of reveries which wraps its mist 
about the mind of Zaidee. She is only tracing 
the parting light from point to point — how it 
glides from the edge of a bough, and steals away 
from those wooing ripples in the river; how, 
finding a crevice in the foliage, it throws down a* 
stealthy smile of kindness within the gateway 
of those willows ; and how the pliant branches 
stretch along the stream to catch the latest fare- 
well of this lingering light. Zaidee follows the 
ray with her eyes, as it mounts from the surface 
of the water in a longer and longer slant of de- 
parting glory. She is not thinking; neither 
words nor call would be an interruption to her; 
her mind is only winding its fancies playfully 
about the waning light. 

CHAPTER II. — THE WAT BBFOBB US. 

"Now, away with you, you romancer," said^ 
Mary Cumberland, tossing the l^ook upon the ta- W 
ble. " What are you thinking of, Elizabeth ? I 
feel as if I could not be glad enough that we have 
got a home at last. 

" And by the river, Mary," said her companion. 

" And by the river ; but perhaps I do not care 
so much for the river as yon do. I do care for 
home — and since we left Ulm — I shall always 
have a kind heart to Ulm, Lizzy : it was there we 
met each other first — we have wandered so long. 
I like to take a firm hold of what is mine. I do 
not care to go into raptures over other people's 
pleasures ; and papa has really bought this house, 
and it is ours — really ours ; but I should rather 
it was to be your house, Elizabeth, than mine.'* 

" It can never be my house, though," said Zai- 
dee, looking up with a smile. 

" Why not ? " I am sure they like you quite as 
well as they like me ; indeed, to tell the truth, 
you have been a better daughter to them," said 
Mary Cnmberland, with a blush. " Papa must 
leave it to you ; I will tell him so. I should not 
care for it so much as you would." 

" Why should he leave it to any one ? " said 
Zaidee. " We all have it together ; we live in it, 
and it belongs to us all. You are not to think of 
any change." 

" No," said Mary, dubiously. « No," she re- 

rted, after a pause ; " bnt you know it would 
foolish not to confess that there may be 
changes," continued Mary, with a slight and mo- 
mentary embarrassment. " I suppose we are not 
to be at home all our lives. I suppose people aie 
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obliged to get houses of their own, yon know, 
8ometin(ies, and cannot always be liylng with a 
papa and a mamma." 

' Za jdee turned unmoved tow&rds her compan- 
ion, and it was evident she was not the person 
referred to. She looked up to Mary with a little 
anxiety^ " I want you to tell me,^' said Zaidee. 
" They speak of Sylvo so often. Wilfyou — will 
you marry Sylvo, Mary ? " 

Mary turned on her heel abruptly ; but, after 
a moment, came back again. " Will it be some- 
thing very dreadful, if I do ? " said Mary, shaking 
her curls about her ears to hide a burning color, 
which was not the blush of happy maidenly shame. 

" No," said Zaidee ; and it was lyjw her turn 
to hesitate — " no, indeed ; I like him very well," 
was the final conclusion she made, after a long 
pause. 

" But — " said Mary Cumberland. " Oh, I 
know very ,well what but you would say, Lizzy," 
cried her friend, suddenly kneeling down beside 
her ; ^' he is not like me, and I do not care for 
him, and a hundred other things. How can I 
help it, then 1 I suppose he is just as good as 
other men. They are all Uke the trees in a wood. 
Tom know an oak from a birch, for you were 
brought up among them ; but I can never tell 
any difference. I do not care for any one out of 
this house. I am afraid I do not love any one 
very much, but Aunt Burtonshaw and you. If it 
must be, why should it not be Sylvo ? I cannot 
help myself." 

There was a little silence after that, and they 

sat looking out, the two heads close together, on 

the full stream, which began to glimmer darkly 

^in$the waning evening light. After a long pause 

"Mary spoke again. 

It used to be an old Utopia of mine, when I 
was quite a girl," said Mary, drawing close to her 
friend, and speaking very low — " after all the 
trials I have had, Elizabeth, with my own mind, 
and with other people, I used to think, if ever I 
was married, it would only be to a wise man — a 
wise man, a true man, Lizzy — some one that 
might be respected to the very heart. I don't 
know all your rubbish about love ; I don't under- 
stand it, you know ; but I should like to honor 
him — that is what I want to do. Am I not very 
foolish 1 I say what I want to do, yet I know I 
shall never do it all my life." 

" I would if I were you," said Zaidee, quickly. 

" Would you ? " cried Mary : and Mary clap- 
ped her hands, springing up with sudden mirth- 
and delight. " Marry Sylvo, then, Lizzy ! do ! I 
will thank you all my life. He is a very good fel- 
low, and he will be very glad, I am sure ; and if 
you would honor him, why, you might be veiy 
nappy, and set everything right." 

But Zaidee only smiled as she raised her stoop- 
ing head in its unconscious grace. " He is very 
good and very kind, poor Sylvo," cried Zaidee ; 
"he ought to have some one^ho cares for him, 
Mary— not you,'nor me." 

" J7e ought 1 " cried Sylvo's elected bride. "I 
think he would be very well off, begging your par- 
don, princess. I confess I was only thinking of 
myself," said Mary, ruefully, after another little 
pause. " I wish you would let me be content, 
Elizabeth ; I am quite content. He is as good 



as any one else ; evenrbody wishes it ; and tlmi 
I am growing too old for Utopias. I might h% 
thinking of obedience, 'perhaps, who knows, if I 
came so far as honor, and that would not answer 
me ; and after I have accomplished my sacrifice^ 
Lizzy, then it will be your turn." 

*^ My turn 1 " Zaidee's smile ran into a little 
quiet laugh. " It will be time enough when 
somebody asks me, Mary." 

So it would — that was undeniable ; and both 
the girls marvelled over this a little silently 
withm themselves. Zaidee was no longer Miu 
Francis, Mary's companion, but Miss Elizabeth 
Cumberland, the adopted daughter of the house* 
This honor had been procured for her by the in- 
advertent compliment of a stranger, who, igno* 
rant that one of the two young ladies he saw was 
not the child of the family, had complimented 
Mrs. Cumberland on her beautiful daughter's re- 
semblance to herself. Mrs. Cumberland wag 
greatly complimented by this, for Zaidee's grow- 
ing beauty was already the pride of the house* 
hold, and it was but a small trial to the young 
exile to part a second time with her name. Thus 
her position was greatly changed in every way, 
and indeed it was only the friends of the family 
who were aware that shejwas not, in reality, th& 
daughter of those kind and whimsical people. Bui 
in spite of this, and in spite of her unusual bean.- 
ty, it was certain that Zaidee had not yet met, in 
her own person, with the usual romance of youth. 
Mrs. Cumberland's experience in woman's heart 
had deceived her, as it happened. Zaidee had 
neither loved nor grieved, after the fashion which 
her patroness predicted for her : her " fate " had 
not appeared yet out of the heavens ; and while 
Mary-s suitors had been many, Zaidee, one-apd- 
twenty years old, had none. She was slightly 
surprised at this herself, it must be confessed: 
she bad no thought of her own beauty, b'ut still 
wondered a little at her exemption from the uni- 
versal lot. She was fancy-free, in the widest 
sense of the word j she had only her owil sweet « 
pure thoughts for her companions, as she went 
and came in her daily course, and never yet had 
approached, in the most distant way,xthe great 
question of young life. 

" We are to meet some very distinguished peo- 
ple, Lizzy," cried Mary Cumberland, " where we 
are going to-morrow — not people of rank, you 
know, but people who are very fatiguing, not* 
withstanding — authors, and artists, and people 
of science, and I am noi sure that there is not a 
patriot. You ought to go rather than me : it 
pleases you, and I am so weary of papa's non- 
sense ; I mean of papa's philosophy — I don't 
mean anything undutiful — it is quite the same." 

" But it does not please me very much," said 
Zaidee, with a reservation. " I do not think I care 
for philosophy, either ; but you will like it when 
you p:o." 

'* Well, now, when Sylvo talks, he talks of 
things" said Mary Cumberland, musingly ; " it is 
not of this one's poem or that one's sonnet. I like 
gossip better. I like to hear of who is bom, and 
who is married, rather than of verses which are 
" nice," and stories which are not appreciated. 
Nobody sends Sylvo a poem to criticise ; nobody 
thinks of asking his opinion on a work of ait. 
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When Sylro is excited, it must be about some- 
tiiing tbat has happened — it is sure not to be 
about a new book ; and that is far best for 
me, Elizabeth. It is, indeed, I can tell jon. . I 
like eyerything to be trae." 

** Do you see the moon ? " said Zaidee. 

" Do I see the moon ! Bat that is not answer- 
ing; me. The moon is behind the house yonder, 
• flhming upon papa*s table that he keeps for the 
spirits. Suppose it should dance along to us now, 
it would convert me, I think ; but I sljb speaking 
of Sylvo, Elizabeth, and you speak of the moon." 

" Because I see her yonder, glimmering on the 
river," said Zaidee*. " I think there is manj a 
thing true besides being bom and being married. 
Dying, too, that is truest of all ; but stories are 
made of these things, Mary, as well as life." 

" I cannot help it. I am hopeless, I suppose," 
said Mary, shrugging her shoulders. " x ou can 
listen yet, by the hour, to Jane and h^r tales. I 
can bear Jane. I like gossip yery much — it is 
a great refreshment to me — and so do ^ou ; but 
I cannot bear to hear a .parcel of stupid verses 
gravely discussed, as if they were things far more 
Snportant than common life. Aunt fiurtonshaw 
is worth all the authors in the world : they think 
their invention is quite an improvement on Provi- 
dence. I can tolerate Sylvo, Elizabeth. I can 
put up with him ; he is just as good as any other ; 
but if mamma, by chance, had lighted on some 
famous author for me — some distinguished per- 
son, some genius ! I ought to be very thankful. 
I could never have tolerated that ! " 

And Mary, shrugging her shoulders once more, 
complained of the cold, and left the window, to 
ring the bell for lights. A low night-wind had 
crept upon the river, crisping its flooded surface 
into rippling waves, and the moonlight shone 
and glistened upon it, clearing a little circle of 
silvery light and motion from the dark surface 
of the stream. The breeze sighed through the 
gateway of those willow trees, the hush of night 
• came down upon land and water. Specks of 
light came glittering into the windows of the 
scattered houses on the banks. Zaidee was con- 
tent to sit there at her post, while Mary wander- 
ed about the room, singing as she went, waiting 
for light to take her book again. Zaidee was 
idle in her calm of heart. Sun and moon went 
over her as they went over the river ; she lost her 
time, as a mind at ease is glad to lose it, watching 
all those slow gradations,^ those changes so softly 
blended into each other which passed upon the 
sky : it was but a confined bit of sky, with all 
those branches throwing across it their pleasant 
interruption ; but it was doubled on the river, 
and it was quite enough for the tranquillity of 
Zaidee's dream. 

GHAFTEE III. — MAIDEN MEDITATIONS. 

The sun has risen again upon a cloudless sum- 
mer-day ,'and has shone unweariedly all the morn- 
ing and through the noon upon the glowing 
Thames. Boats have been passing upon the 
river, and a continual flush and glory of sun- 
beams has given animation to all the scene. The 
willows throw their shadows upon the water ; the 
• water, which since last night has somewhat re- 1 



treated, makes playful rushes at their nncovered 
feet ; under the acacia the ;nrind blows cool and 
fresh, dropping tl^e blossoms upon Zaidee's hair. 
Mary has just gone with her father and mother 
to the party of " distinguished people," for it is 
a summer daylight party, a dejedner^ which last 
night she anticipated so ruefully, and Zaidee has 
been left at home to receive Aunt Burtonshaw, 
who is to return with her son from Sylvo's 
" place " to-day. 

All by herself under the acacia, with the white 
blossoms dropping on her hair, Zaidee sits in her 
idle mood, her calm of heart and thought ; be- 
hind her the great bow- window is open, and Ma- 
ry's pretty bouquet lies on the marble step, where 
Mary dropped it in her haste. The room is va- 
cant within, and the great silent mirror takes cog- 
nizance of every movement of that beautiful fig- 
ure' on the lawn, of every waving bend of the 
foliage above her, and every petal it sheds upon 
her head. Zaidee's mind is like the mirror, si- 
lent, open, calm, reflecting everything about her 
with a passive observation. The river flows 
through her dream, the sun shines in it, the wil- 
lows rustle on the silver wave. Through the 
arch of those long drooping boughs glimpses of 
the opposite bank and of the sky come in to con- 
nect the populated earth and the great heaven 
with this fairy scene. She is not doing anything. 
She wants her eyes, but she does not want her 
mind, in this sweet quiet of hers. There is a 
book upon the grass, but Mary, and not Zaidee 
has brought it there. The running of the great 
river is music and story together to this girl 
She wants no further occupation; if any far- 
sighted neighbor ventures to criticize, she wolB M 
not of it in her pleasant self-forgetting. Zaidee 
is quite alone — so much alone, that neither the 
past nor the future are with her. She is paus- 
ing on the present moment, idle, acquiescent, . 
solitary, in a sweet reverie of musing without 
thought. 

For Zaidee's young life has outworn the past 
Fresh in her recollection, a succession of strange 
scenes, in which she can hardly believe herself 
the principal actor, are those days and months 
of struggle and suffering with which the poor 
child accomplished her innocent sacrifice. l<row 
it is so long accomplished, that all that flush of 
girlish heroism which carried her through the 
trouble of the time has fallen back to a shadow 
in her memory. Only one thing is warm in her 
heart — an unknown and pent-up force, which will 
never get issue, as she believes — her love for her 
old home, and all who are in it. Zaidee's heart 
beats high when she hears the name of Vivian ; 
her cheek flushes when she reads her father's and 
his father's name — silent witnesses to her relin- 
quished righ^ to bear herown ; and Ber busy ima 
gination will sometimes still exhaust itself with 
wonders and schemes to make itself Zaidee "Vi- 
vian once more. Sometimes too, she dreams of 
meeting with her own friends >n her disguised 
name and strange position, and wonders if any 
shadow of recognition would come to them when 
they saw her. But she has heard nothing of 
them since she left the Grange ; they have been 
dead to her, as she had been dead to them, for 
all these years. She knows non^ of the great 
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changes vuich have come upon the household, 
nor could believe how they take account of her 
in all their family doings, nor what a marvellons 
revolation that will of Grandfather Vivian's, 
which in her simple heart she believes to have 
rendered harmless, has wrought in the ancient 
family home. The secrecy with which she has 
been obliged to surround her private history has 
given a strong and vivid force to the leading fea- 
tures of her life. As dearly as ever, and with a 
pensive visionary tenderness as we love the dead, 
does Zaidee love her lost friends ; and with a 
proud thrill, eveiy time she uncovers her Bible, 
she feels the inheritance which father and 
grandfather have left to her. But Zaidee's me- 
mory has retained only these leading principles ; 
it has not retained its first dread of discovery, its 
first* agony of sorrow: her young fair fife is freed 
of its bondage — she has not relinquished all hu- 
man possibilities and hopes, as she thought 
she had done, and intended to do. It is 
an inalienable possession this fresh spring of ex- 
istence ; it will not yield to any resolution of 
youthful despair : but one thing she has certain- 
ly succeeded in doing ; her journey abroad, and 
her adoption by this kind family, have cer- 
tainly been as good for her purpose as if she had 
died. 

And thus sits Zaidee, conscious of the past, 
unaware and uninvestigating what the future 
may bring to her, though the touch of this very 
next to-morrow, which she anticipates without 
fear, may give the electric thrill of life once 
more to all her difficulties and dangers — though 
she may discover an hour hence how bootless all 
^ her sacrifice has been, and may be thrown again 
into ntter perplexity how to do justicee, how to 
binder wrong. Zaidee wots nothing of this — she 
never thinks of her own complicated position, 
nor' how it would hap with her if tardy love 
came wooing to her bower. The acacia bloom 
lies motionless where it falls upon the beautiful 
head which is so still in this daylight dream — the 
softest calm and fragrance are about Zaidee — 
there is not a breath of evil to mar her perfect 
repose. 

But this maiden meditation is broken by a 
noisy arrival ; by Aunt Burtonshaw in her bright 
ribbons, and Sylvo bronzed and bearded still. 
Sylvo has made no great progress beyond his 
student period — he is some years older, but not 
a great deal wiser, nor much changed. But now 
he has a place in Essex — ^is a country gentle- 
man ; and it is hoped, when " he settles in life," 
as all his friends are so anxious he should do, that 
. Sylvo will make a very respectable squire, a good 
representative of the order. Aunt Burtonshaw 
has been on an errand of investigation to see 
that the place is in good order — she has come 
home in great spirits, delighted with it and with 
her son, but somewhat anxious withal. '^My 
dear,'* says Aunt Burtonshaw, " Mary is a dear, 
good child—she only needs to know Sylvo a lit- 
tle better to be quite happy with him. You 
don't suppose I would desire anything that was 
not to make Mary happy 1 and I hope we shall 
liave it all over soon, my love. The very next 
estate to Sylvo's ther.- i» a young man who has 
been travelling amon^ the savages — thfreal sav- 



ages, my dear, who eat beef-steaks without cook- 
ing, and dress — I cannot mention how they dress. 
You will not believe it, but Sylvo has got inti- 
mate with this neighbor of his, and unless we can 
persuade Mary to let it be soon, I am very much 
afraid of Sylvo setting out to Africa with his 
new friend. Shooting, you know, and going 
where nobody has ever been before, and all sorts 
of adventure — and think of Sylvo turning sav- 
age, going barefooted, and dressing one can't say 
how, as that Mr. Mansfield says he used to do ! 
Polite travel is quite a different thing. In my 
day, Elizabeth, the Young men of education went 
abroad to finish. Bui to live in a mud hut, and 
put butter on one's hair ! — and Sylvo might be 
tempted to do it — Sylvo was quite charmed with 
Mr. Mansfield I I assure you I am quite anx- 
ious to have it all over, and see Sylvo settled 
down." 

As Mrs. Burtonshaw speaks, a little puff of 
blue smoke, visible among the trees, gives note 
where Sylvo smokes his cigar. His mother's 
eyes travel forth anxiously towards this point. 
" My Sylvo will make a good husband, Elizabeth 
— he has always been a good son," says Mrs. 
Burtonshaw ; *' and I thank Providence there is 
nothing here to put savage adventures into his 
head. Mr. Mansfield has written a book, you 
know, and has really the most beautiful colleo- 
tion of birds, and no nonsense about him, Syhro 
says. Ah, Elizabeth ! Maria Anna does not 
know how much harm she has done. Sylvo 
would never have taken this into his head if it 
had not been for all those people who talk about 
books and poems. But then what a comfort that 
Mary is of the same mind, my dear ! " 

And as Mary tried to persuade herself into 
content with Sylvester, Aunt Burtonshaw talked 
down her misgivings about the wandering incli- 
nations of her boy. She brightened immediate- 
ly, describing Sylvo's " place," how comfortable 
and commodious it was, how elegant Mary might 
make it if she pleased. Then so near town, and 
so easily reached — every circumstance of good 
fortune common to make Sylvo's place the most 
desirable place in the world. Good society, too, 
and even that Mr. Mansfield, ^ very good neigh- 
bor if he would not lead Sylvo away. If Sylvo 
was settled, of course leading away would be 
quite out of the question ; with a wife, and such 
a wife as Mary ! the wilds of Africa would no 
longer have any attraction aS compared with 
home. " For you see the poor boy has positive- 
ly no home just now, when I am so much here," 
continued Mrs. Burtonsnaw, in her perplexity : 
" my love, you must help me to persuade Mary 
to have it over soon." 

The drawing-room was full of the gay sum- 
mer light, and the breeze came in at the open 
window full of sweet sounds and fragrance — but 
the great mirror that reflected the little stream 
of smoke among the trees which marked the lux- 
urious retirement of Sylvo, reflected also the anx- 
ious face of his mother as she walked up and 
down before it disclosing her fears and perplexi- 
ties, and Zaidee sitting by in silent sympathy. 

" I think Mary will make up her mind," said 
Zaidee. " We were speaking only last night of 
Sylvo. Sylvo is very good and very kind, Aunt 
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Bartonshaw-— he will neror harm any one wher- 
erer he goes/* 

" Harm, my dear ! no, indeed, Elizabeth ; no 
[fear of that," said his concerned mother; "bnt 
•ome one may harm him, my love. To think 
now that we should choose that place in Essex, 
jast close upon that Mr. Mansfield. I do wish 
e had stayed away a year or two longer among 
his savages ; and I do think it is a great shame 
to let such people write books, and lead away 
simple young men. All young men are fond of 
adventure, you know — ^it is quite natural; but 
there ought to be some law to suppress those 
travels that only put evil ii* people's heads. Ton 
may be sure my Sylvo did not admire the sava- 
ges at alU till he came to know Mr. Mansfield. 
It is just Sylvo's fancy, I suppose^every one has 
Bome fancy of his own." 

CHAPTEB IV.— 8TLVO. 



Aurit Burtonshaw is busy with some house- 
keeping business, investigating what everybody 
has been doing during her absence, holding up 
her hands in amazement at the extraordinary 
new cooking apparatus put up for certain econo- 
mical experiments which Mr. Cumberland has in 
his mind to try, condoling with the indignant 
ruler of the kitchen, visiting her feathered fam- 
ilv in a little poultry-yard fitted up with the most 
luxurious appliances, and, last of all, making a 
pilgrimage to Mary's room, to leave upon Mary's 
table a pretty trifle she has brought for her. 
These pleasant surprises are quite in Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw's way ; she is always bringing presents to 
her favorites ; and even Zaidee's store of orna- 
ments, supplied by the same kind hand, is far 
from contemptible. While Aunt Burtonshaw 
goes about the house thus in her pleasant kindly 
bustle, Sylvo has joined Zaidee in the drawing- 
room. Sylvo sits in a great chair stretching his 
long limbs across the breadth of the open win- 
dow. The only thing that could enhance Sylvo's 
comfort at this moment is a cigar — an impossible 
indulgence here ; so he is content to watch his 
companion instead. Zaidee is seated on a low 
chair, her soft muslin dress falling upon the car- 
pet in a maze of folds, and her beautiful head 
stooping over the work she has in her hands. 
The young gentleman has an indolent satis- 
faction in looking at her — she is as good as a 
cigar. 

" So Mary could not stay to welcome us, but 
you could : what's the reason, now ? " said Sylvo. 
Sylvo looked somewhat complacent, and ex- 
tremely satisfied with his beautiful companion. 

" Mary is Miss Cumberland, and I am only 
Miss Elizabeth," said Zaidee. smiling at Sylvo's 
reflection in the mirror. The mirror was mali- 
cious, and gave a shade of ridicule to its repre- 
sentation of this indolent hero, omitting no de- 
tail of him from his clump of mustache and look 
of satisfaction to the boots which occupied the 
foreground in the faithful picture. 

" When are you girls coming to s^ my place? " 
said Sylvo. " There's Mansfield, noW, a famous 
fellow — he'd like to see you, I know." 

"Aunt Burtonshaw does not like him, Sylvo," 
said Zaidee. 



"My mother has told you all that already, 
has she ?'* said Sylvo, with a ha-ha from behind 
his mustache, which sounded as if from a long 
way off. " What would she give, now, do you 
think, to anv one who could keep'me ^t home 1" 

" It would make her very glad," said Zaidee. 
" I know that, too ; but people may be savages 
at home as well as in Africa, I think, especially 
when your friend knows the way." 

" I say, none of that, now !" said Sylvo, " or I 
shall think you as bad as Mary. So you know, 
do you? They arc perpetually conspiring to 
marry Mary and me, who don't care a straw for 
each other. I'd rather marry you a long way- 
will you have me?" 

" 1 1 — ^what should I do with you, Sylro t" said 
Zaidee, looking up in genuine astonishment 

" Do with me ? — more than anybody else could, 
I can tell you. Why, vou could keep me at home, 
and make a man of me. Mary's a very good 
girl, I don't deny it ; but you're a regular oeauty, 
Elizabeth ! — now, you know you are." 

" Am I ?" Zaidee took the compliment with 
perfect equanimity, and laughed a little low laugh 
to herself as she glanced at Sylvo in the mirror. 
Sylvo began to be very red, and not quite com- 
fortable. He drew in his long limbs, and became 
more upright in his chair. " I suppose you don't 
mind what I say to you — I am not fitie enough 
for you," said Sylvo. The great fellow was de- 
cidedly sulky, and no longer thought Zaidee as 
good as a cigar. 

"I do mind what you sa^," said Zaidee, rais- 
ing her head with unconscious dignity ; " but I 
am not a child now, you know, and there are 
some things which must not be said to me. Do 
not go away with Mr. Mansfield, Sylvo — Annt 
Burtonshaw will be so much disappointed if yon 
leave her again ; and I am sure there is nowhere 
so good as home." 

" Much you care whether I go or stay," said 
the mortified Sylvo. with a growl, as he lifted 
himself out of his chair, and stood direct be- 
tween Zaidee and the light. He had no idea 
that his great shadow made an end of her fine 
needlework. He shook himself a little like a 
great dog, growled under his breath, and looked 
out upon the river for a new idea. The new idea 
at last dawned upon him, but it was not an origi- 
nal one. " I'll go and have a cigar," said Sylvo, 
as he strode forth upon the lawn, and went away 
to his haunt among the trees. The complacency 
and the satisfaction had equally vanished from 
Sylvo's face. He swore a small oath — ^what the 
deuce did she stay in for, then ? — lighted one 
cigar and tossed it into the river amused himself 
which the hiss of indignation with which it dis- 
appeared — ^lighted another, and gradually com- 
posed himself into returning good-humor with 
its consolatory influences. The river, bland and 
impartial, gave all the music to Sylvo's soul 
which it had given this morning to the soul of 
Zaidee. If these two made different uses of it, 
the result was an indifferent matter to the 
Thames, which wandered at its own sweet will, 
and heeded none of the evanescent human moods 
chiming in with its perennial tide. Sylvo Bur- 
tonshaw, stretching out his lazy length upon the 
greenswud, made his own use of this great me- 
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lody ; it soothed him out of his anoojance, and 
it soothed him into a cordial half-hour's repose. 

Zaidee did not fare quite so well when she was 
left alone. Then the consciousness which had 
not come soon enough to embarrass this inter- 
view came very strongl;^ in shame, and annoy- 
ance, and a feeling of friendship betrayed. She 
had done nothing, certainly, to divert from Mary, 
who was very indifferent to them, the thoughts 
of Sylvester ; but it was at once disagreeable, 
and ladicrons, and embarrassing, the position in 
which she found herself. Sylvo was Mary's pro- 
perty — a. lawful chattel — ^yet had thought proper 
to pat himself at the disposal of another. Sylvo 
had been virtually engaged for three long years 
to his cousin, and his cousin was making up her 
mind reluctantly to put up with him, when, lo ! 
Sylvo took the matter in his own hands, and 
made a choice independent of Mary. Zaidee 
glanced into the mirror which reflected in its si- 
knt panorama the waving boughs upon the 
water-side and the smoke of Sylvo's cigar. In 
its pictured breadth herself was the principal ob- 
ject, sitting in her low chair, witl} her soft dress 
sweeping round her. Zaidee met the glance of 
her own eyes as she looked into the mirror, and 
shrank from them with a momentary shyness 
and a rising blush. She did ^not know what to 
think of Sylvo's compliment now when it re- 
turned upon her. She was quite familiar with 
her own face, and knew when she looked ill and 
when she looked well, as well as another; 
but she faltered somewhat at this moment, and 
had an uneasy consciousness as she looked at her- 
self. She felt that she would rather not take this 
question into consideration, or decide what a 
"regular beauty" meant. 

But there, in this reflected landscape, is good 
aunt Burtonshaw crossing the lawn. Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw comes towards the house from the di- 
rection of that little pennon of smoke, which, 
however, is no longer to be seen among the trees. 
Very guilty feels Zaidee, bending with doubled 
assiduity over her delicate work, hoping Aunt 
Burtonshaw will not look at her, and eager not 
to betray herself. But the good lady pauses now 
and then in her way across that beautiful slope 
of greensward, and, picking up the book from 
the grass where Mary had left it this morning, 
and where Zaidee has permitted it to lie, shakes 
her head in disapproval, as she turns round for a 
moment to the wmdow. Then she stands still, 
book in hand, below the acacia, where the even- 
ing sun comes sweetly on her, and the breeze 
• ruffles her bright ribbons, looking down the river 
for her favorite's return. Zaidee shrinks within 
the window, and more than ever labors at her 
needle, not anxious either for Aunt Burtonshaw's 
entrance or Mary's return. What can Sylvo be 
about that there is no smoke among the trees ? 
Sylvo is not much like a lovesick suitor given to 
meditation and melancholy. Is he so much cast 
down that he finds no comfort in his cigar? 
While Mrs. Burtonshaw watches under the aca- 
cia, Zaidee grows distressed and nervous over 
her needlework. Poor Sylvo ! he ought not to 
be^ always laughed at, he ought not to be 
rejected cavalierly, or put up with as a neces- 
•itj— it is not fair — he is good enough 'to have 
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some one care for him. Zaidee has great com- 
*punctions as she looks to these trees, longing 
vainly to see the ascending smoke. Now comes 
Mrs. Burtonshaw leisurely towards the terrace, 
with the book in one hand, and in the other a 
sprig of sweet-brier. Zaidee is sure Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw will call to her, " What is the matter 
with Sylvo ? the poor bov is moping by liimself 
among the trees," when she comes near enough — 
and the young culprit feels quite guilty and 
afraid. ' 

But Mrs. Burtonshaw is within reach of the 
window, and has not called to her, and at last 
comes in quite leisurely, as if nothing was the 
matter. " I thought Sylvo was sitting here with 
you, my dear," says Mrs. Burtonshaw; "and 
where ao you think I found the lazy great 
fellow ? not even smoking — flying all his length i 
on the grass, fast asleep." 

Mrs. Burtonshaw did not qnite understand the | 
tremulous laugther — which was quite as much at 
herself and her own vain apprehensions as at 
Sylvo— with which Zaidee greeted this announce- 
ment ; but the good lady went into the room to 
replace the book she carried, without the least 
note of Zaidee's unsuspected embarrassment 
" I daresay he finds it dull waiting, poor fellow," 
said Mrs. JBurtonshaw j " he wants to see Mary 
— it is quite natural. It is six months now 
since they met, my dear. I think my Sylvo is 
improved, and I hope Mary will think so. Oh, 
Elizabeth, my love I if I only saw those two stand 
together hand in hand, I think I should care for 
nothing more in this world." 

Poor Zaidee, who could have laughed and cried 
in the same breath, as she varied between regret 
at Aunt Burtonshaw's disappointment and a 
sense of the ludicrous, could make no answer. 
Mrs. Burtonshaw had the whole of the conver- 
sation to keep up by herself. 

" Everything is no suitable, you know," con- 
tinued this kind schemer; "and, my dear child, 
I only wish I saw as good a settlement for you 
as I do for Mary. There are, no doubt, a great 
many people who admire you, Elizabeth, but 
you must not be led away by that, my dear. I 
would almost as soon be married for my money 
as married for me beauty, if I were you. People 
may admire you, and be proud of you, witholit 
any real regard for you. You must take grea.t 
care, and we must take care for you, mj dear 
child." 

CHAPTBB v.— DISAPPOINTMEKT. 

"What do they mean, I wonder?" They were 
only Sylvo and Aunt Burtonshaw, but they were 
enough to fill Zaidee's mind with noVel thoughts. 
She sat again in this second twilight by the win- 
dow, looking'Out upon the darkening river, and 
into the dim and glimmering world, which the 
night wind kept in perpetual motion in the mir- 
ror on the wall. Was she then in danger of 
being sought for her beauty ? Had this strange 
and much-prized gift come all unawares to her ? 
With a natural humility which would not re- 
ceive this strange doctrine, Zaidee shylv threw 
it off*, and her cheek burned with a blush of 
shame for the dawning vanity. Her mind was 
Stirred and disquieted ; she had lost the calmness 
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of her morning reverie. Tears had passed ovex 
her since disturbing events were in Zaidee's life. 
Since then she had seen half of the countries of 
the Continent, had learned a gradaal yonthfal 
experience, and had come to many conclusions 
of her own. But since she recovered from her 
illness, And put away Grandfather Vivian's sa- 
cred legacy, her days had known no occurrence 
|o startle them into maturity. As she sat by the 
window alone in this English home by the 
Thames, she looked around and behind her with 
an indefinite awe. It seemed the eve of some 
discovery— the beginning of some new estate. 
She could not answer the vague presentiment 
which ran through her jnind echoing and ques- 
tioning. Something surely was about to happen 
to her— her placid life was to be di3turbed once 
more. 

But now there is a sound of arrival without, 
and some one hurries in to light the drawing- 
room. . Zaidee rises slowly, not very eager for 
this one night to meet with Mary Cumberland ; 
but before she has reached the door she is ar- 
rested by a loud exclamation of disappointment. 
" Not come home — left behind ! Why did you 
leave Mary behind, Maria Anna ? I know the 
dear child would never stay of herself when she 
knew her old aunt Elizabeth was waiting for her 
— and at so important a time!* Why did you 
leave Mary behind ? " 

" My dear Elizabeth, I am rejoiced to see you," 
said Mrs. Cumberland, " and you too, Sylvo. 
Yoi^ forget how delicate I am, my dear boy, when 
you shake hands so fiercely. Yes, it was foolish 
of Mary to stay behind, but the society is delight- 
ful ; there is a large party staying there, and it 
is, I assure you, only for her good. There is a 
note somewhere that she wrote for you, and one 
for Elizabeth ; my love, you will find them in the 
great bag with my things. Was it not a sweet, 
disinterested thing of this child to stay at home 
for you, Elizabeth ? — and she would have been 
so delighted had she been there." 

As Mrs. Cumberland spoke, Sylvo's sidelong 
glance sought Zaidee once more ; he could not 
persuade himself that his manifold attractions had 
not something to do with this staying at home. 

•" Extraordinary thing, now, sister Burtonshaw, 
that /can't succeed as I hear other people do," said 
Mr. Cumberland, who had hastened to his favor- 
ite table, and was delicately manipulating this 
stubborn piece of furniture, which would not 
speak. " Mrs. What-do-you-call-her — that pro- 
fessor's wife, Maria Anna 1 — carries on a con- 
versation — positive conversation, I tell you — 
by means of just such another table ; and that 
other lanky poet, who looks so like a weaver, spins 
the thing about like a living creature. Very odd 
that it will do nothing for me 1 — e'xtremely odd 
that there is no recognition of my conscientious 
endeavors I Hush I Did you hear a rap, sister 
Bnrtonshaw ? Silence ! Are there any spirits 
here ? " 

" Are you mad, Mr. Cumberland 1 " cried poor 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, gazing aghast upon the great 
fathomless blank of the mirror. " For mercy's 
sake, do not frighten us out of the house with 
your spirits and your raps ! Are you not afraid 
to temj t Providence ? It is a sin — I am sure 
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it is ; but Maria Anna always will give in tc 
you." 

*" A sin, sister Elizabeth ? " «aid the philosopher 
briskly p ''we have just had a discussion on that 
subject. The poet says i^'s sorceiy, and that the 
old gentleman down below has a hand in it 
Somebody else says there's no such person : his 
Satanic majesty is .the grand Mrs. Harris. The 
devil's exploded, Sylvo ! By the way, now, 
there's a curious question in metaphysics. Hal- 
lo ! where are yon going, sister Burtonshaw ? " 

** I am going to read my dear child's note — a 
great deal better than listening to yon talking 
wickedness, Mr. Cumberland,*' said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw with unusual severity. ^ I say it is all a 
great sin, your rapping and your manifestations. 
Do you mean to say it is right to bring up an 
evil spirit into a rosewood table, and set it danc- 
ing all over a Christian drawing-room ? I will cot 
have my Sylvo taught such lessons. Do you call 
that Nature ? — if it is, she ought to be ashamed 
of herself ; and when I want to hear where you 
have left my sweet Mary, and how the dear child 
was persuaded to stay, and a hundred other things 
— to talk of a spirit, and sorce^, and the evil one 
himself — at night too ! I dare say that child will 
not sleep all night thinking of it. My love, come 
here out of the dark, and sit by me." 

Zaidee rose from her comer very quietly, and 
obeyed. Mrs. Cumberland was reclining on a^ so- 
fa. Mr.Cumberland,seated before his sacred table, 
was playing daintily upon it with the tips of his 
fingers. 'Sylvo stood by, his great figure overshad- 
owing his uncle, and with a set of the finest teeth 
in the world appearing under his clump of mus- 
tache. " You should see Mansfield," said Sylvo -, 
" Mansfield knows a lot of fetish tricks. He's a 
capital fellow, uncle ; shall I bring him here ? " 
" Whv should you bring Mr. Mansfield here, 
Sylvo ? " said his mother, interposing, struck by 
the dreaded name, though she held Mary's letter 
open in her hand. " Mr. Mansfield is Sylvo's 
next neighbor, Maria Anna. He has been travel- 
ling ever since he was a boy. He is a young'man, 
with no tieSf you know — nothing to keep him at 
home : and all that he cares for is savage life, 
where there is no such thing as cookery or cos- 
tume eith^, Mr. Cumberland — where all the 
great people do for a grand toilet is to put a pot 
of butter on their heads ; and where you lie on a 
mud conch, and walk barefooted, and forget there 
is a civilized country in the worM. It is all free- 
dom and liberty, he says. I don't understand 
what freedom means, I suppose. Sylvo, I tell you, 
you are not to bring any savages here." 

The perspective view of Sylvo's admirable teeth 
enlarges a little, while Mr. Cumberland glances up 
froJn his inaudible piano-playing on the table. 

" I beg your pardon, sister Burtonshaw ; Syl- 
vo's friend shall be verv welcome — a genuine 
savage is a rare creatue,*' said Mr. Cumberland. 
" What do you call fetish tricks, Sylvo ? — igno- 
rance is always contemptuous, my boy — observ- 
ances of an ancient religion, perhaps. Let ns 
have this Mr. Mansfield, by all means. I am a 
candid man. sister Elizabeth. I believe there ars 
a thousand truths of Nature which a savage could 
teach me.'* 
'^ Did you say a savage, Elizabeth ? " said Mrs 
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Camberland, brightening a little oat of the doze 
which it pleased her to call languor. " Would he 
wear his costume, do you think ? — foreigners 
are so plentiful in society now, and we are all so 
conventional — there is no freshness in the civil- 
ized world. A true child of the woods ! Yes, 
Sylvo, my dear boy, you must bring him here." 

" ^Elizalieth, come to my room," said Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, in indignant haste. " I can bear a good 
deal, Maria Anna, but a saint could not bear all 
this, you know. I am going to my own room 
to read my dear child's letter. When Mary is 
here there is always some discretion in the house. 
She can give things their proper value. Eliza- 
beth, when you are ready you can come to me." 

And Mrs. Burtonshaw hurried to her own 
apartment to read Mary's letter without inter- 
mption. Zaidee, whose attention was not so 
easily disturbed, had already read hers, and was 

Snzzled by it. It was not quite like Mary; Zai- 
ee did not know how to understand either the 
unexpected staying behind, or the little epistle 
which professed to explain it. 

" My princess, I am to stay for a day," said 
Mary*s note. " Tou will be surprised, no doubt, 
though I don't see anything wonderful in it. 
The people are very pleasant people, and are 
kind, and want me to stay. I am not often away 
from home, and though very likely it will not 
turn out a pleasure, I may as well trf. I have 
no time now, as mamma is just startmg. I in- 
tended to have written an hour ago, but have 
been obliged to listen to an author talking. 
Such quantities of talk they do here, Lizzy, and 
i*oar you like any nightingale j for I give you to 
wit I am in tne midst of a menagerie — one 
genuine lion and a great many make-believes. 
No more time. I am to be home the day after 
to-morrow. In the greatest haste, mamma wait- 
ing and papci calling, good night. M. C." 

" Mary is sure to have told you who we met, 
my love, so I need not enlarge upon him," said 
Mrs. Cumberland. " It was quite unexpected ; 
but since he has come, they will not let him 
away. He said positively he would not stay at 
first, but afterwards yielded. He was very po- 
lite, and took Mary in to dinner. Well, of 
course, it was not called dinner^ you know, but 
quite the same thing, my dear. Their rooms 
are very small; they had a great tent on the 
lawn, and Mary enjoyed the party, I am sure. 
I am glad to see Mary's taste improving, Eliza- 
beth. I believe it is your influence, my dear 
child. She seemed quite pleased with this very 
refined and intellectual company to-day, and 
kept up quite an animated conversation. With 
such a companion, you will say, it is no great 
wonder ; but she has always avoided our distin- 
guished visitors heretofore. — My dear child, I 
know you were never insensible to the claims of 
genius, but Mary has always followed her Aunt 
Burtonshaw so closely. I never saw her so in- 
terested as she was by this most charming young 
man to-day." 

"By whonij Maria Anna?" cried Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, in a voice of terror. Mrs. Burtonshaw 
had read her letter, and could not be sulky ; so, 
as it chanced, she re-entered the room in time 
to hear the conclusion of this speech. " Who 
was Mary interested in, did you say ? I don't 
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understand what you all mean, for my part 
You go on sacrificing everything for the whim 
of the moment. There is my Sylvo," said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw, lowering her voice ; " you tell him 
he is to bring his friend here, that Mr. Mansfield 
who is tempting the poor boy away; and you 
come home «uite calmly, and' leave my sweet 
Mary, and talk of her being interested, and of 
charming young men. I cannot help being quite 
shocked, Maria Anna ! I cannot understand what 
you all mean." 

CHAPTER YI.—X CHANGE OP OPINION. 

During the following day the mirror on the 
wall of Mr. Cumberland's drawing-room refiect- 
ed a most disturbed and solicitous face, surround- 
ed with the pretty lace and bright ribbons of 
Mrs. Burtonshaw. The good lady could not 
veil her anxiety. She was constantly looking 
out from her window, or making pilgrimages to 
the lawn for a little view of the road by which 
/Mary, tired of her visit, possibly might re- 
turn. But Mary, as it seemed, was not tired ^ 
of her visit, for that evening there came 
a note desiring, that she might be sent for 
on the following night — not sooner. Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw was much perplexed and troubled ; she 
stood at the open window watching the little blue 
pennon of smoke from Sylvo's retreat among 
the trees, and grieving herself at thoaght of the 
visions of savagery and wild adventure with 
which the deserted lover might be solacing his 
solitude. The most alarming visions of charm- 
ing young men assailed Mrs. Burtonshaw's fan- 
cy; she beheld her dearest Mary in imagination 
beset by as many suitors as the heroine of the 
song, "Wooing at her, pu'ing at her." The 
Scotch language was an unintelligible language 
to this anxious mother ; she did not quote the 
classic lyric, but she appropriated the idea, and 
it filled ner with inexpressible terror. 

" Tou see, my love, one never can answer for 
such things," says the distressed Mrs. Burton- 
shaw. "Three days! I have known a great 
deal of mischief done in three days, Elizabeth. 
People get to feel quite like old friends when 
they spend a day or two together in the country. 
Why was Maria Anna so foolish 1-jof course, 
the dear child could not know her own danger. 
Why, my dear, I have known men quite cleveir 
enough to have everything over, and a poor girl 
engaged to be married in three days ! " 

" But you always say Mary is so sensible — and 
so she is. Aunt Burtonshaw," said Zaidee. 

Yes, my love," said Mrs. Burtonshaw, shak- 
ing her head, " but I am sorry to say good sense 
is not always a protection. In these matters, 
Elizabeth — it is quite extraordinary — the wisest 
people do the most foolish things. If I only had 
come a day sooner ! I never ought to go away 
from home — ^Maria Anna is so thoughtless — there 
is no one to ts^e care of my sweet Mary when I 
am away." 

The time of Mrs. Burtonshaws's anxiety, how- 
ever, came to an end ; the second day rose and 
shone, and darkened into twilight, and Mrs, Bur- 
tonshaw herself gave orders for the carriage 
which was to bring Mary home. When it was 

quite ready, this anxious guardian *** ^-at 

shawl over Zaidee, tied a boa r 
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Idfided her, and pleaded in a whiaper that she 
should go for the truant. **And tell me if yon 
see any one taking leave of her, my love " said 
the saspicioas Mrs. Bartonsh^w. It was a heaa- 
tifol sammer night, jast after sanset, and Zaidee 
was not unwilling. This quiet drive through 
these pleasant dewy lanes and al(|ng the high- 
road, which at every turn caught silver glimpses 
of the river, would at any time have rewarded 
Zaidee, to whom this silent motion and solitude 
had a singular charm, for a more disagreeable er- 
rand than bringing Marv home. Her embarrass- 
ments on the subject of Sylvo had worn off by 
this time, since Sylvo himself, though somewhat 
piqued, and still a little rude to her, showed his 
remembrance of it in no other way. When she 
had released herself from the boa, and loosened 
the shawl, Zaidee leaned back in her luxurious 
comer, and watched the soft darkness gathering 
on the dewy hedgerows, and the soft stars, one 
by one, appearing in that pale, warm, luminous 
BKjr. Her quietness was only broken by a little 
thrill of anticipation, a pleasurable excitement 
for her thoughts. What was it that could charm 
the sensible Mary into remaining among these 
people, whom she professed to dislike and be im- 
patient of 1— what effect on the prospects of Syl- 
vo Burtonshaw might this inopportune visit 
have ? — and who was the dangerous antagonist 
whom Mary*s long affianced but happilj indiffer- 
ent bridegroom had to fear? The drive was a 
long one, and she amused herself with many 
speculations. She had no such interest in the 
matter as Aunt Burtonshaw had — she was in no 
degree inclined to advocate the claims of Sylvo ; 
so Zaidee's interest and curiosity and expecta- 
tion had no drawback — they gave her full oc- 
cupation as she sped along the darkening wav. 

The carriage stopt at last before a large low 
house, surrounded by a still lower wall, and the 
trimmest of holly hedges ; some one rich enough 
to build a mansion in the form of a cottage was 
Maqr Cumberland's hospitable host. Zaidee, 
lookmg out with great curiosity, saw a number 
of figures on the lawn ; the moon had risen by 
this time, and the night was one of these balmy 
nights which it is hard to leave for artificial light 
and closed-up rooms. Then some one called 
Miss (/umberland, and Mary's voice not with an 
accent of delight, said, "Ah, they have come for 
mo ! " Then Zaidee saw her friend approaching 
the carriage already dressed, as it appeared, as if 
she had been waiting for them : a lamp from the 
house shed an indistinct light upon the scene — 
on the trellised walls of the house itself, covered 
with green leaves and budding roses — on the va- 
cant hall where some white sculptured fgures 
stood solitary under the light^and upon the 

§roup which slowly advanced to the ciurriage- 
oor from the lawn. "Farewell, my love" — 
" Good-by, Miss Cumberland " — ^Love to mam- 
ma, ' cried one voice and another ; but Zaidee's 
ear only caught the nnder-tone of one still closer 
to the window, which said' nothing but " Good- 
night." Neither good-by, nor farewell— -nothing 
that sounded like parting — only " Good-night ; " 
and Mary, glancing back with a timid glance un- 
der her eyelids, sank into the nearest comer of 
the carriage, and did not perceive that Zaidee was 



there till they had driven from the door and were 
out of sight. 

" Who was that, Mary ? " asked Zaidee with 
ereat interest, after Mary, with a momentary 
fright and some embarrassment had discovered 
that she was not alone. 

" That ?--you must be ^more precise in your 
questions, for indeed I cannot tell who tfuu was," 
said Mary, laughing, but with no small degree of 
confusion. "Who could have supposed jroa 
would come, Elizabeth ? — though I am sare, it is 
very good of you." 

Kow Mair's tone did not quite confirm her 
words, and Zaidee saw that the thanks were reiy 
equivocal. She was otherwise occupied, how- 
ever, than with this question of thanks. "I 
wonder where I have seen him before," said Zai- 
dee, hurriedly. " Not verjr tall or big, like Syl- 
vo, with all that wavy hair, and the cloud apon 
his face, that comes and goes — and eyes so bril- 
liant and fitful, Mary, tell me who he was. I 
wonder where I have seen him, Mary — he who 
said. Good-night?" 

" You have never seen him — ^it is impossible, 
said Mary. " He who said Good-night ? — why, 
they all said Good-night." 

"*No, indeed,'" * Good-by,' and * Farewell,' 
and ' Miss Cumberland,' " said Zaidee, whose old 
habits of close observation had never deserted 
her ; " he only said, * (jood-night.' Mary, tell 
me who he was." 

" He is a very famous man," said Mary. There 
was no satire in Mary's voice ; on the contrary, 
she elevated herself with involuntary pride, and 
her companion could see a dewy gleam, alto* 
gether new to them, in her blue eyes. Zaidee 
waited for something farther, but nothing came, 
and Mary had dwelt upon the words with a se- 
cret exultation and joy, which the quick percep- 
tions of her friend discovered in a moment. 
Zaidee looked into Mary's comer, bdt now could 
see nothing save the white and jewelled hand 
which held the shawl round her. It wjis very 
strange — ^it certainly was not Mary's way. 

" I thought there were a great many famous 
men there. Is this your real Hon ? " said Zaidee; 
— " but even lions have names. Tell me what 
he is called." 

" There are a great many shadows and imita- 
tions," said Mary, with a little scom, — that is 
why one learns to mistrust everything which 
people call great ; but there cannot be many fa- 
mous men in the world, not to speak of HoUylee, 
Elizabeth — one is distinction enough." 

With a marvelling gaze, Zaidee turned once 
more to the corner — was it Mary Gumberland 
that spoke 1 Yes, there is the jewelled clasp 
that poor Aunt Burtonshaw gave her sparkling 
at Mary's neck; and there are Mary's curls, 
warm and fair, that cluster over it, hiding the 
glitter of its precious stones. Zaidee is wise 
enough not to make comments on this wonde^ 
ful conversion and change of sentiment; she 
can only repeat the question — "Tell me his 
name 1 " 

* There is no chance that you have ever seen 
him before," said Mary," not the slightest 
chance, for I am certain I never did ; but we 
have read his books many a time. They say he 
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Ib half-a-dozen men, Lizzj ; that he makes one 
reputation after another in play, and is a poet, a 
dramatist, a novelist, a philosopher } they say he 
coald be the greatest of his time, if he itould 
"but devote himself to one thing ;'but instead of 
that, he scatters his riches ronnd him like the 
princess that had pearls and roses dropping from 
ner lips in the faiiy tale. I do think Mr. Vivian 
is a spendthrift, Elizaheth— he dazzles you with 
everything, his mind is so full." 

" Mr. Vivian ! " A change came upon Zaidee 
still more sudden than Mary's quick conversion ; 
she made no attempt to ask another question, 
but sat leaning forward, breathless, eager, and 
silent, while Mary, whose mouth was opened, 
went on. 

^ •• It is quite strange to hear how they speak of 
him : whenever he is successful in what he is try- 
ing, there he stops — and, of course, such a man 
is successful iit everything. He publishes one 
book, and everybody is eager for the next ; but 
instead of taking advantage of that, one gentle- 
man told me, he is off as far as possible in 
another direction, and appears where nobody ex- 
pects him, and has just such another success 
again. Some people say that he is volatile, and 
some that he is superficial. Oh, of course all 
sorts of ill-natured things are said of him; he 
does cot mind ; he knows what he can do him- 
self, and it is nothing to him.'' 

Mary was too much interested with the subject 
to observe that Zaidee asked no more questions, 
and in the darkness she could not see how the 
color went and came upon the beautiful face be- 
side her ; how Zaidee's eyes were lighted up and 
expanding with a glad surprise, and how a quiver 
of emotion was on her lip. Mary took no notice 
of her companion ; she went on almost without 
a pause. 

"Yes, his name is Percy Vivian," said Mary 
slowlj^, and dwelling somewhat on the sound : 
**be 18 a gentleman, the son of a good family; 
but they say he has not any fortune. It would 
have been too much to give him fortune— a// the 
gifts of Providence ; no, such a man ought to be 
poor." 

Zaidee made no answer, she could not have 
spoken for her life ; a host of overpowering recol- 
lections poured upon her. Was it Percy ? — he 
who bade his mother take courage because she 
had " two sons ? " — he whose frolicsome boyhood 
was the life of the house ? — Percy, who was to 
be a student in the Temple, a counsel learned in 
the law ? She fancied she heard his playful.call 
to her — the host of nicknames by which the 
youngest child was known. An indescribable 
flush of pride came to poor solitary Zaidee, 
whom Percy Vivian would meet as a stranger. 
Notwithstanding^ he was " our Percy ; " she had a 
secret right to exult over him — torecall what he 
was, with family triumph. Mary, with no more 
(luestions to answer, sank back into her corner, 
into a silence charmed and full of visions ; but 
Zaidee had forgotten to think of Mary — forgot- 
ten to smile, or wonder, or ask what strange new 
influence was upon her friend. The wavy hair 
tossing in the fresh Cheshire gale — the eyes that 
were like Elizabeth's — how well she remembered 
the privileged wit and household scapegrace.! 
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Yes, at Mary's certainty that she coula never 
have seen Mr. Vivian, Zaidee did smile again. 

But the river again became audible through 
the coming darkness, as they approached those 
shadowy banks of Twickenham — they were close 
upon home. 

" Mary," said Zaidee, starting suddenly from 
her reverie," I have something to say to yon of 
Sylvo Burtonshaw.'* 

With a still more violent start, Mary turned 
away from her, holding up her hands in ve- 
hement deprecation. " For pity's sake Eliza- 
beth ! — for pity I let me never hear Sylvo's name 
again ! " 
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But while Zaidee, thus suddenly checked, en- 
deavors with great surprise to put this and that 
together, they have suddenly entered the grounds, 
and are at home. Mrs. Burtonshaw is at the 
door, and you can see by an intense red spark in 
the distance, which suddenly darts through the 
bushes like a falling star that Sylvo also is in at- 
tendance, and that Mary's entreaty never to hear 
his name again is quite an impossible prayer. 
But Mary goes through these salutations with 
very proper composure, shakes hands with Syl- 
vo, and meets the warm embrace of Mrs. Burton- 
shaw. " My dear, you look quite beautiful," cries 
this kind voice, with its tones of affectionate 
gladness ; such a color, and your eyes so bright : 
but I was very much disappointed not to find 
you at home, Mary ; we were so anxious to see 
vou, both Sylvo and I. Speak to Sylvo, my 
love J he has been all day wishing for you. 
Though Elizabeth is a very dear, good girl, my 
love, the house is always dark to me without you, 
Mary. I do not know what I should do, if there 
was a chance of you marrying out of the family, 
and going away." 

To this Mary makes no answer, but, after hav- 
ing been quite an unnecessary time away in her 
own room taking off her bonnet, comes down 
with her eyes somewhat dazzled by the light, yet 
with an unusual illumination in them. Mrs. 
Cumberland takes greatly to her sofa now in the 
evening, and is much afflicted with " languor j " 
she is reclining with a shawl round her, and her 
eyes shaded from the light. Mrs. Burtonshaw 
sits by the table not doing anything, but dispos- 
ed for conversation. Sylvo is yawning over the 
photographs. Mr. Cumberland, with spectacles 
upon his curious eves, holds up a book before 
him so as to catch the light, and reads. Zaidee 
is reading, too, if trifling with a book and look- 
ing for Mary can be called reading. When Ma- 
ry enters at last, she does not bring the degree of 
animation to this little company which all of 
them expected. Instead of giving that account 
of her visit which Aunt Burtonshaw looked for, 
Mary hastily takes a piece of work from hex 
work-table, and, sitting down close by the light, 
begins working assiduously. There is a varia- 
ble glow, too, on her cheeks, and her eyes are 
unusually bright. Kind Aunt Burtonshaw is 
disappointed ; this is not very kind of her favor- 
ite ; and Mrs. Rnrtonshaw's good heart excoaei 
Mary by an immediate fear that she is ill. 
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** Did you wrap yonnaelf well up, my love ? " 
asks the solicitoas guardian ; '' are you sure yon 
were not' in any draught ? You look a little 
feverish, Mary ; why don't you say anything ? I 
have had so much to talk to you about since ever 
I came home." 

'* Then do talk to me, Aunt Burtonshaw," said 
Mary, pursuing her work, and Scarcely raising her 
head. ** You know I always like to listen to 
you." 

" Did you see many people at HoUylee, Ma- 

Sf 1" asked Mrs. Cumberland, waking up. " That 
elightful young man, did he remain all the time ? 
and did you say anything to him about coming 
here?" 

" I told him where we lived," said Mar^. Mary 
was unusually low- toned and gentle to-night, and 
had not the ghost of a mock for her mother's de- 
lightful young man. 

"Who is Ae, pray?" said Mrs. Bartonshaw 
with a little asperity. " I think that is a very 
improper way to speak, Maria Anna. I thought 
there were a great many people at HoUylee, Ma- 
ry. I never expected to have heard of one per- 
son ; and I don't think a young lady is the pro- 
per person to ask gentlemen here." 

Mary had not a word to say in her own de- 
fence ; she grew very red, and bent down over 
her sewing. All her saucy mirth was hushed for 
to-night. With wonderful meekness she bore 
the lecture of Aunt Burtonshaw. 

" He is a great author " said Zaidee, interpos- 
ing on her frtend's behalf; " he is a very famous 
man, Aunt Burtonshaw." 

And Zaidee's beautiful head was elevated un- 
consciously, and her face glowed with a gene- 
rous pride ; she .had scarcely recoverd the start- 
ling effect of this great author's name ; but so 
great was her feminine liking for applause, that 
she could not lose the first opportunity of exult- 
ing over Percy, and proclaiming his fame. 

" You all seem to think it a very great thing 
to be an author," said Mrs. Burtonshaw. /'I 
suppose we all might be authors, if we only 
would put down on paper everything that came 
into our heads, as some people do. It is all 
very well for you to seek famous men, Maria 
Anna, but Mary cares nothing for them, I know, 
and Mary is a well-educated girl, and knows 
what is due to her. It is quite out of the ques- 
tion for her to ask such people here." 

" But I did not ask him to come here, Aunt 
Burtonshaw," said Mary, with guilt in her voice. 

There was a considerable silence after that. 
Mrs. Burtonshaw looked round the room, and 
round it again, pausing a little on every individ- 
ual. Then the good lady rose with a little de- 
monstration, and went for the paper which lay 
neglected on a side-table. " If nobody has any- 
thing to say, I cannot help myself," said Aunt 
Burtonshaw, and she applied herself with great 
devotion to the Times. 

The light flickers a little by reason of a breath 
of air coming in through a half-opened window, 
and gives a wavy unsteadiness to that reflection 
in the mirror. The room looks somewhat dim, 
as fireless rooms will look after long days of sun- 
shine, and again the malicious mirror exagger- 
ates Sylvo, who lies back on his chair with his 
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long limbs extended, holding np a photograph 
to hide that yawning gulf and those magnificent 
teeth widely revealed under his mustache. Mrs. 
Cumberland has just dropped off into her *' Ian 
guor " once more,— Mr. Cumberland is reading 
very rapidly, so great is his interest in his book, 
— while Mary's needle flies through her fingers 
as if she worked for a wager ; and though Mary 
is so silent, and no one addresses her, the color 
kwavers on her cheek as the light wavers on the 
mirror, and she is still unable to raise frankly to 
the light her dazzled eyes. 

Zaidee is not so industrious as Mary ; she has 
her pretence of reading still, and now and then 
idly turns over the pages of the book before her, 
but without the least idea what it treats of. 
Aunt Burtonshaw, now that she has fairly got 
into the newspaper, cannot keep the intelligence 
she finds there to herself. She is breaking upon 
the silence constantly, to read " just this half- 
dozen lines," " only this paragraph," and, even 
when hushed into silence by Mr. Cumberland's 
complaint, breaks forth in little exclamations: 
" Why, there is something about Mr. Mansfield ; 
Syl^fo, why did you not tell me 1 Come here 
and read this, Mary, my love ; I would read it to 
you, if it were not for disturbing Mr. Cumber- 
land," — a succession of irritating small attacks 
upon the patience of the head of the house. 
When Mr. Cumberland can go on no longer, he 
glances over his spectacles at the off*ender, and 
closes his book upon his hand. "I am sure I 
do not care for the paper," says Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, taking the first word ; " but I really can- 
not be so hard hearted as to ^ ead all to myself, 
and that dear child laboring there without any 
amusement. Sylvo, you great fellow, why do 
you not talk, and help to wake us 1 I think we 
are all going to sleep to-night." 

So far is this from being the case, however, 
that when the household has actually retired to 
rest, three different watchers in three adjoining 
chambers find it quite impossible to sleep. Syl- 
vo, it is true, faintly dreaming of the African 
wilds, and a hundred indefinite delights, sleeps 
like a tired hunter, much too soundly to have 
any disquiet in his slumbers ; but his mother lies 
awake planning how she shall execute her final 
attack, and " settle " the unconscious Sylvo. At 
another chamber window a white figure looks 
out upon the moonlight — it is Mary Cumber- 
land, quite unused to watching, who has too 
many thoughts pressing upon her mind to go to 
sleep. These thoughts, if they could but be dis- 
closed to the astonished vision of Mrs. Burton- 
shaw, would banish sleep from that good moth- 
er's apartment once fop all to-night. But Mrs. 
Burtonshaw wots not of the charmed maifte in 
which her dearest Mary wanders, and could not 
understand this thronging detail of recollection, 
this indefinite mist of anticipation, which Mair* 
does not know how to strive against. It is all 
new to Mary Cumberland's surprised and flut- 
tered heart — ^life looks so tame and common- 
place on the other side of these three magical 
days, and on this side expands into such a mar- 
vellous Vorld of possibility and hope. Who has 
done it all, or what has done it all, Mary is not 
sufficiently enlightened to whisper to oerselfi 
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but somehow tbare shines before her an ethereal 
existence — ^a way that is glorified and changed 
out of the conEimon way — a life that lies upon a 
higher level than any she has known. With a 
strange and agitated pleasure her heart returns 
to this enchanted circle, this world of three days'/ 
duration. What has made these different from 
all the other days of Mwy's experienbe? Hush I 
Mary is looking at the moonlight on the river, 
looking at the stars shining down upon the wil- 
low-trees, listening to the rustling of the boughs, 
and the sighing of the stream. She has no An- 
swer to give to this uncalled-for question, which 
no one has any right to ask of her. " Rational 
answers" are not quite in Mary's way at this 
present moment, although they have been a daily 
necessity with her for two-and-twenty years." 
She evades the question in her new-born love 
for this sweet, bright glimmer on the stream, 
and, leaning out of her open window with her 
fair hair, blowing over her cheek, and the soh 
night air cooling her brow, is looking forth upon 
this glorious quiet, this wakeful sky and slum- 
bering country, when Aunt Burtonshaw, per- 
plex^ and anxious, is just about to yield to 
sleep. 

And in the next room Zaidee, with the candle 
before her on her little table, reads her chapter 
in her father's bible, bends down her beautiful 
head upon its sacred pages, and with tears in 
her eyes, not bitter enough to fall, prays the 
prayer of her childhood for those at home. Qod 
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bless Percy whom God has gifted; God bless all 
of them, every one. Name by name comes to 
the mind of Zaidee. Name by name dwells in 
her heart. Grandfather Vivian's book is on the 
table beside her — she has been looking once more 
at the name which is hers too, as well as Percy's, 
and thinking of this sacred and precious legacy, 
a legacy nobler than lands or gold, which is her 
share of the family inheritance. Zaidee does not 
need to close her bible when her prayers are 
over, and when she enters her enchanted land of 
thought. She thinks how at home they will 
rejoice over Percy — ^how his young fame will 
gladden their hearts. Her own heart warms with 
the family joy, the pride of love and kindred ; 
under her breath, when no one can hear her, 
she dares to say " our Percy ! " she dares to ex- 
press the fulness of her wonder and her pride. 
Even Aunt Burtonshaw now, disqufeted and 
anxious, has fallen asleep against her will before 
her plans are half completed, and Mary closes 
her window, and steals in softly out of the moon- 
light to betake herself to rest ; but Zaidee stiU 
bends over her open bible, and is still busy with 
thoughts of her long-forsaken home. Percy Vi- 
vian has no suspicion of how he has roused this 
beautiful stranger, nor of those prayers of sim- 
ple faith that rise for him to heaven. It may 
be that his own thoughts reward the unwilling 
fascination of Mary Cumberland, but he has no 
thought of Zaidee, the long-lost and unknown. 
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PAKT X. — BOOK ni. 
CHAPTER VIII. — ^VISITORS. 



•*Are we to have a party here to-day, Maria 
Anna ? " asks Mrs. Burtonshaw, " I might have 
had a decent cap on, yoa know, if anybody had 
taken the troable to mention it. Whtfl is it to 
be?" 

** Not a party, my dear Elisabeth, only a few 
friends from town to spend the day — a country 
repast and a stroll by the riTer," says Mrs. Cum- 
berland. 

"A few friends— there's no end of people at 
the gate," (jried Sylvo, stretching himself out be- 
fore the mirror. Appearances there are not un- 
satisfactory, it is to be presumed, for Sylvo sets 
himself up as a pillar at one side of the open 
bow-window, and watts with great composure for 
the inroad of guests. 

The flowing of the tide immediately becomes 
audible by a great many voices and footsteps in 
the hail. This hall is square like the house, well- 
sized and airy, and decorated with some 
" images," as Mrs. Burtonshaw calls them, and 
a series of casts of the friezes of the Parthenon. 
The indefinite sounds merge into a unirersal 
laugh, and then the door is opened, and Mr. Cum- 
berland enters at the head of a numerous party— 
a party much too numerous to be announced one 
by one. It is " Steele's last " which brings in 
Mr. Cumberland's company with such a breath 
of laughter. " Some one remarked how cool 
the hall was," said a stout gentleman, with a 
chuckle. •' No wonder," says he, " look at all 
the friezes ; " whereupon Sylvo's teeth appear 
once more under the clump of brushwood, and a 
great " ha, ha," from the bow- window swells the 
universal mirth. 

" Who is Mr. Steele 1 " asked Mrs. Burton- 
shaw. 

"A poor rascal of a painter — any work to do, 
ma'am ? " says somebody, putting his hand to 
his forehead, and pulling a lock of long hair in 
mock obeisance. " Got a wife and family — do it 
as cheap as another. Miss Cumberland here 
will speak to my character — servant, ma'am." 

" Poor old Steele, he is coming to poverty in 
his old days," said somebody else behind. With 
nnmingied consternation Mr. Burtonshaw look- 
ed on and listened. If the poor gentleman was 
coming to poverty, was that a subject to be men- 
tioned in polite society to hurt his feelings ? — 
and old ! The " poor gentleman " in question 
was of a slim and pliant figure, closely buttoned 
up, with long hair untouched by gray, and a face 
of beardless youthfulness. " It will give me 
great pleasure, sir, I am sure, to be able to help 
you in any way," said Mi*s. Burtonshaw, with a 
courtesy of antique, politeness, puzzled, yet com- 
passionate ; and Mrs. Burtonshaw gave the cut di- 
rect to the unfeeling personage who proclaimed 
the poverty of Mr. Steele, and whom Mr. Cum- 
berland ^\as now presenting to her. "I have no 
patience with men .who trifle with other people's 
feelings, my love," said Mrs. Burtonshaw, retir- 
ing to give her countenance to Zaidee — "of 
course, though he is an artist, the poor gentle- 
man does not wish any one to know his poverty. 



I wonder, for my part, how people can have such 
bad hearts!" 

But a great many other persons fill the room 
to distract the attention of Mrs. Burtonshaw. 
There are ladies in gorgeous brocade, and ladies 
in simple muslin ; there are little parterres of 
bonnets so leafy and flowery that they might al- 
most do to replace the clusters of floral orna- 
ment in these rustic baskets on tHe lawn. There 
are gentlemen in all the varieties of morning cos- 
tume, and gentlemen in full dress, looking very 
odd and uncomfortable in the fresh early daylight 
— young gentlemen with clumps of moustache Uke 
Sylvo, who have nothing particular to say ; and 
elderly gentlemen, who are rampant, each on his 

Particular hobby, riding very hard by the side of 
Ir. Cumberland, who, in his delightful candor, 
is ready to trot with all. A cluster of the most 
distinguished members of the company have 
gathered round Mrs. Cumberland, and Mary is 
surrounded by a gay crowd, on the extreme bor- 
der of which stands Zaidee with Aunt Burton- 
shaw by her side : everybody is asking who eve^ 
rybodv is, or answering the same. The mirror 
sparkles with the figures that move upon it — the 
gay colors and universal animation. Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw in her turn becomes interested, and plies 
Zaidee with questions Who is this gentleman, 
for instance, who is a little bald and pries about 
with an eye-glass ? Perhaps he hears the ques- 
tion, for he immediately advances to Miss Eliza- 
beth Cumberland, to whom he has been present- 
ed, and makes his bow. 

*' Have you seen Mrs. Montague Crawson ? " 
asks this personage, peering eagerly through his 
eye-glass. " Have you not been introduced to my 
wife, Miss Elizabeth ? That is Mrs. Montague 
Crawson yonder, that lady in the green shawl." 

" Then he has oniy his wife, I suppose, and no- 
thing more, my dear ? " says the puzzled Mre. 
Burtonshaw, when Mr. Crawson has taken him- 
self away. " Oh yes, he has his eye-glass," says 
an adjacent young lady, "just as these young 
gentlemen who support the window have a mous- 
tache, each of them." The speaker laughs inno- 
cently, unwitting that this is Sylvo's mother who 
refuses to smile upon her. Mrs. Burtonshaw 
draws herself apart in kindling wrath. 

" Tell us how you did about that picture — 
thai great old master. Is it a Steele or a Zurba- 
ran ? " asks somebody in the crowd, addressing 
the former hero of Mrs. Burton shaw's sympathy. 

" Yes, it's quite true, I put in the word," ac- 
knowledges Mr. Steele. *' Do you think I haven't 
timber enough in my head to paint another! 
How is Mrs. Steele ? Mrs. Steele Is not here, 
she's gone over the Channel. Don't mention it, 
but I have as good a chance as another ; all the 
ships in the world don't get safe to their journey's 
end." 

Zaidee, who was looking on with a smile, felt 
her hand vehemently grasped by the indignant 
hand of Aunt Burtonshaw. " Come away from 
that inhuman man, child ! " called the good lady 
under her breath. "What does Maria Anna mean, 
I wonder, by bringing such people here ? enough 
to destroy the morals of her children. Mary! 
Why, Mary is laughing with him, as if he were 
the most innocent person in the world. Who is 
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this poor Mrs. Steele, Elizabeth, my love ? " asked 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, with sad solemnity. 

" She is a very pretty lady, Aant," said Zaidee, 
laughing a little at the very matter-of-fact 'under- 
fltanding of good Aunt Burtonshaw. 

" Well, it is very sad for her, poor thing," said 
Mrs Burtonshaw, " but I am glad enough that he 
is married, for Mary's sake, and all these young 
people. Yon are a great deal too frank, you 
voung ladies. Come here and sit by me, Eliza- 
beth. I cannot let you go near that dreadful 
man." 

But they continue to hear this dreadful man, 
not^'ithstanding ; and he is telling some bon mcOs 
and pnns of his own, with the simplest ^lee in the 
world. " * What are you doing copying this ? ' 
says Hilton to me one day. It was a sketch of a 
bnlPs head in the British Institution. What is 
the British Institution now, you know," said Mr. 
Steele. '* ' Why, there's no interest in it.* ' No,' 
says I, 'no interest — it's all capital!'" To 
Mrs. Burtonshaw's infinite disgust, everybody 
laughed, and everybody continued to stand round 
Mr. Steele, expecting something else to laugh at. 
He had just begun to another of his reports, when 
a little lady standing by touched him on the 
arm. '' I see you have quite .forgotten me," said 
the little lady, who was plump and pretty. " I 
met you once at Hollylee, Mr. Steele — Mrs. 
Michael." 

Mr. Steele receded a step, and made one of his 
bows of mock humility. "I know it was one of 
the angels," said the wit with a characteristic 
hesitation, " but I had forgot the name " 

In the severity of exasperated virtue, Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw rose. " Mary, you ought not to listen to 
such a person," cried Mrs. Burtonshaw audibly. 
" I cannot tell what Mnria Anna means by it — 
it is dreadful ; and there is a Mrs. Steele too ! " 

" There has been a Mrs. Steele, I am happy to 
say. any time these thirty years," said the object 
of Mrs. Burtonshaw's wrath, with a perfectly in- 
nocent smile. 

Mrs. Burtonshaw turned round upon him 
once more with open-eyed astonishment. " Do 
you mean that he's a wandering Jew ? " cried 
poor Mrs. Burtonshaw, who was put to her wit's 
end. 

*' You are quite right ; no one knows bow old 
he is.'' " I hear he has got great-grandchildren,'' 
cried one and another, eager to promote the good' 
lady's delusion. " The more shame for him ! ' 
said Mi-s. Burtonshaw solemnly, " to speak in 
that way of a very pretty lady, and to make 
compliments to other people. I shall never 
give such tilings my sanction, you may be sure," 

Amid much suppressed and restrained laugh- 
ter Mrs. Burtonshaw turned away ; but the cliarm 
of the joke remained in the fact that this privi- 
leged talker who happened to be a man of the 
most tender conscience, was struck with com- 
punction forthwith. This gay spirit, with its 
fund of invention and retort, its wit and mirth 
and during sallies, was a spirit imbued with the 
mort susceptible and trembling piety. "A Steele " 
was just as good a synonyme for a joke as for a 
picture in the understanding of those who knew 
the artist best. He had relinquished a hundred 
other "caroal iuclinations," very innocent to 



other men, with tho purest 8clf-tt«jnial, but he 
could not get his wit weeded out from his life as 
he could his play-going. With the most un pre- 
tended simplicity he bewailed this sad necessity 
to *' talk nonsense," which he could not over- 
come ; and Mrs. Burtonshaw's indignation awoke 
the slumbering self-reproof. He who called him- 
self a religious man had compronlisedv his char- 
acter ! — perhaps he had crossed the borders of 
innocent jesting — perhaps jesting was never at 
all an innocent amuseQoent. Mr. Steele did not 
recover himself till his audience were wearied of 
waiting, and it was only when the power of his 
self-condemnation was expended that the fresh 
heart which kept him youthful came back with a 
rebound ; he passed out into the sunshine^— 
among the gay young voices, the sounds and 
the fragrances of summer — and was himself 
again. 

There was no end of people, as Sylvo said, 
and there was no end to the tastes and inclina- 
tions which animated them. Mr. Cumberland's 
beautiful lawn was dotted with gay groups, and 
the white blossoms of the acacia fell upon other 
heads than the musing head of Zaidee. Then 
came an afternoon dinner — " a country repast," 
as Mrs. Cumberland called it— and then a great 
deal of talk and music, of flirtation and criticism, 
indoors and out of doors. But there was no Mr. 
Vivian to make the day a charmed day for Mary 
Cumberland, or a^day of terror to Aunt Burton- 
shaw. The invasion of guests proved a sedative 
to the fears of the old lady, and kept the young- 
er one out of the enchanted world of her own 
thoughts. 



CHAFTEB IX.- 



-THE EVILS OF KNOWING AN 
AUTHOR. 



" What are you reading, Mary ? I want you 
to come and take a drive with me, my love," said 
Aunt Burtonshaw. "You ought to have a rest 
to-day, after entertaining all these people. Come, 
my darling, and drive with me. What are you 
reading ? " 

" It is a novel, Aunt Burtonshaw," said Mary 
vith humility. 

" It is that beautiful book of Mr. Vivian's. I 
am delighted to see how Mary's taste improves," 
said Mrs. Cumberland from her sofa ; " one al- 
ways feels more interest in a book when one 
knows the author. I shall ask him to put his au- 
tograph upon our copy when he comes here." 

"And pray what are you reading, Elizabeth ? " 
asked Mrs. Burtonshaw. 

*• It is Mr. Vivian's poems, aunt," said Zai- 
dee. 

" Upon my word, I should be glad to know 
who Mr. Vivian is, or what he means," said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw ; " you used to be glad of rational 
occupations — you used. to do your needlework, 
and take drives and walks, and like a little con- 
versation : now you have books all day long 
— books morning and evening; and it is always 
Mr. Vivian. Who is Mr. Vivian then? will no- 
body tell me ? Is he only an author 1 Now, I 
don't want to hear that he is a delightful young 
man, Maria Anna. I don't think such things 
are fit to be said before these children. Who is 
Mr. Vivian ? that is what I want to know." 
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" It is not because of Mr. YimTi I am read- 
in^/' said Maiy, faltering at this anusuahfib ; ^^ if 
Ton only wonld look here, Aunt Bartonshaw, there 
IS some one so like Elizabeth here/' 

Involantarily Zaidee started ; she felt as mnch 
disposed to answer Annt Bartonshaw's qaestion, 
and tell her who Percy was, but how should she 
know ? So Zaidee was silent, patting constraint 
upon herself. Aunt Bartonshaw was not satisfied. 

" If you will please me, Mary, you will come 
and let me have my drive, and I will look at 
your book to-morrow," said Mrs. Bartonshaw. 
It was a great efibrt of self-sacrifice on Mary's 

{>art. She rose reluctantly, and with much de- 
iberation put her book aside. She could not tell 
Sylvo's mother never to ppeak to her of Sylvo 
attain, and Mary remembered with a blush her 
almost determination to put up with Sylvo before 
he arrived at Twickenham. Things had change 
ed wonderfully since that time — there was an 
immense gulf between her feelings now and her 
feelings then. Sylvo had not changed the least 
in her estimation ; he was the same good fellow 
he always was : but Mary would rather have 
, dropped quietly into the river under the willows 
than made up her mind to marry Sylvo now. 

When Mary left the room with Aunt Barton- 
shaw, Zaidee continued to read the Poems of 
Percy Vivian ; these were mostly fragments — 
snatches of wild song — sketches of great things 
incomplete, versatile and brilliant and changea- 
ble. She thought no one else could understand 
as she did the chance allusions to the family his- 
toiy which ran through Percy's verses ; no one 
could recognize like her that wild tumultuous at- 
mosphere, the rush of wind and mass of cloud, 
which filled the firmament of Percy's song. This 
was not like Margaret's landscape ; it was na- 
ture, every word of it, alive with air and motion ; 
no rigid portrait, but an animated reflection of 
the scenes familiar to him. While Zaidee read, 
her heart went back out of this mild and gentle 
landscape, with its noble river and its verdant 
woods. She saw those oaks Agonistes, every one 
of them, with the red leaves stifiening on their 
branches, and the young foliage thrusting slowly 
through the last year's garments, which were so 
slow to fall. Instead of the drooping blossoms 
of that beautiful acacia, Zaidee saw yonder 
fierce little hill of Briarford, with all its golden 
and purple glories, its gorse and heather, and 
that old warm family home lifting its face to the 
winds, wistfully gazing on the fiat country into 
the cloudy horizon and the far-off", sea. Her 
mind was far away, wandering over those well- 
remembered places, which memory invested with 
an imaginative charm. She had no recollection 
of this wealthv home at Twickenham, Mrs. Cum- 
berland upon her sofa, or Sylvo out of doors with 
his cigar, or the great mirror which gathered eve- 
rything together within its pictured breadth. 
The mirror caught her own beauty unawares, 
and held it up to every one who entered, though 
Zaidee's face was turned away from the door ; 
but Zaidee thought of nothing but of what she 
fbund within those pages, the atmosphere and 
leart of her early home. 

" Elizabeth ! " said Mrs. Cumberland. 

Zaidee looked up with a momontary pang. 



She felt as if ealled back from the Gnuige sud- 
denly, and called back from her recoUectiona 
Mrs.' Cumberland was beckoning to her with her 
hand. 

" Come here, Elizabeth, my love ; I have some- 
thing to say to you. Sit down," said the lady 
of the house, pointing to a^tool beside her. Zai- 
de'e obeyed quietly, as it was her custom to obey. 
Mrs. Cumberland cleared her throat, and seemed 
to have a momentary difficulty in making a be- 
ginning. 

" My dear child, Mr. Vivian will be coming * 
here one of these davs, I trust," said Mrs. Cum- 
berland, still with a little hesitation. 

" Tes," said Zaidee. Zaidee grasped the edge 
of her seat with her hands in dismayed apprehen- 
sion. Could her secret be known ? 

" Of course you are sure to be much struck 
with him," said Mrs. Cumberland. "Already 
you are prepossessed in his favor; and I can safe- 
ly say he is a most delightful young man. Now, 
my dear love, tell me candidly, is your heart 
quite .free, Elizabeth? Be frank with me, my 
dear." 

The deepest crimson flushed on Zaidee's face ; 
she raised her head with an involuntary dignity. 
" Perfectly free," said Zaidee somewhat empha- 
tically, though in a hurried under- tone. ^ She felt 
a little ashamed of questioning like this. 

" I have thought of you a great deal, Eliza- 
beth," said Mrs. Cumberland. "You are not 
quite like other girls, my dear. When you marry, 
it will be proper that your bridegroom should 
kno<«r your real name, and all your circum- 
stances ; and perhaps finding that you were not 
really our daughter^- though I am sure I love 
you like one. my dear child — you must not be 
ofi^ended — might make a difference with some 
young men. Bat there is one way in which you i 
have more advantages than Mary; and I feel 
certain that Mr. Vivian, for example, who is a 
poet and an enthusiast, will be sure to admire 
you very much. I should not like you to make 
a common match, Elizabeth. I have always set 
my hearton something quite out of the usual 
way for you. Now, you would please me very 
much, my dear child, by encouraging Mr. Vivian 
a little, if he seems disposed to pay his addresses 
to you ; and do not be too shy, but let him see 
you, and forpi a proper opinion of you when he i 
comes here. My love, you need not blush and 
frown, and look so dinturbed ; what I am saying 
to you is quite proper, and not compromising 
you in any way. Will you attend to what I say, 
Elizabeth, my dear 1" 

" Oh, no, no ; do not bid me. I do not want 
ever to go away ; let me stay always at liome," 
said Zaidee, turning her flushed and agitated 
face towards Mrs. Cumberland, but not ventur- 
ing to raise her eyes. " You have been very 
good to me so many years ; let me stay, if it is 
only to be your servant, and take care of you 
when Mary is married. I wish for nothing else 
— do not speak to me of anythinj^ else ; let me 
stay at home." 

Mrs. Cumberland patted softly with her thin 
fingers upon Zaidee's hand. " That is all very | 
well, my love ; that is what all young ladies say 
at firstj" said Mrs. Cumberland with a smile. 
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** I win not 89J anj more at present. Yon know 
my wishes; I leave the rest to time' and yoor 
own heart, and— Mr. Vivian. Now, my dear 
child, go back to your book ; I have said all I 
have a say." 

When Zaidee rose, the first thing which caught 
her eye was the reflection in the mirror of Mary 
Cumberland standing within the half>opened 
door. As Zaidee raised her troubled face to the 
light, she caught through this medium the keen 
look of her friend fixed upon her. Mary's lips 
were* closed tight; Mary's face was very pale, 
and her hair fell down strangely lank and dis> 
ordered upon her cheek. It looked like an im- 
pfnrsonation of startled suspicion and self-de- 
fence ; it did not look like pretty Mary Cumber- 
land returning with fresh roses on her cheeks 
from her drive with Aunt Burtonshaw. Zaidee's 
beautiful face, full of dismay and agitation, but 
of no evil emotion,, met with a gaze of astonish- 
ment the angry scrutiny of Mary. It struck her 
with a painful surprise ; and she went quickly 
forward to ascerfain, if it was ascertainable, 
what the import of this -silent defiance might 
be; but Mary turned before her friend could 
reach her, and Zaidee onlv saw her figure dis- 
appearing up the stair wKen she came to the 
door. Pausing a moment to give Mary time to 
reach her retirement, Zaidee hastily sought her 
own room. She was uneasy and disturbed by 
Mary's look; but Mrs. Cumberland had quite 
unintentionally thrown a new light upon Zai- 
dee's life. Her real name and all her circum- 
stances — Zaidee shuddered at the possibility of 
any one having a right and a neccs.4lty to be in- 
formed of these. The sudden revelation sent 
her back with a shudder from all the dreams of 
youthful existence. That any one could think 
of Percy paying his addresses to her, — " our 
Percy," of whose fame she was so proud — was a 
hallucination at which Zaidee only smiled. But 
with quite a difierent regard she looked at the 
great principle which Mrs. Cumberland had 
stated as a thing of course, and which her own 
judgment immediately approved. Who but Zai- 
dee Vivian could understand why Zaidee Vivian 
fled from home and name and fortune 1 Who 
but herself could feel the weight of Grandfather 
Vivian's legacy ? the dreadful burden and guilti- 
ness of difiinheriting Philip ? Zaidee turned to 
go down stairs again, with a blank in her face 
and in her heart. She must guard herself now 
with a strange«incr jealous care. She must suf- 
fer no stranger to come into her young affections. 
She must never put her secret in the power of 
another — nor betray her home and name. 

CHAPTEB X.< — THB GBEAT AUTHOS. 

All that day Zaidee was left alone — it did not 
occur to her to inquire why Mary so peHina- 
ciously avoided her company, rather sitting by 
herself or leaving the room than sharing Zai- 
dee's seat and occupation, as was usual to them. 
Mary's pretty face did not look the fairer for the 
sullen cloud upon it, and her manners, already 
strangely cnangcd, grew still more perplexing 
under this veil of resentful silence. When she 
addressed her mother, it was with scarcely re- 
strained impatience, and Zaidee she did not ad- 



dress at all, except in case of necessity. This 
added another shade to Zaidee's heaviness. She 
felt that something was amiss, though, in per- 
fect innocence of all offence, she coiUd not tell 
what the something was ; the house was out of 
joint; there was a universal jarring of all its 
members. Mrs. Burtonshaw, too, was clouded 
and perturbed, by turns anxious and angry ; and 
Mary had deserted all her usual amusements, 
and sat perpetually by her work-table plying ^er 
needle, while Zaidee all unwittingly fanned the 
flame which Mrs. Cumberland had kindled, by a 
continual study of Mr. Vivian's book. 

When* thinjp^s were in this condition — ^when, 
between her rears for Sylvo and her doubts of 
Mary, Aunt Burtonshaw led a very troubled ex- 
istence, and Zaidee and Mary, each of them, fe)l 
into strange solitude — it was intimated one day 
with great solemnity that Mr. Vivian was com- 
ing to dinner. Mr. Cumberland had encounter- 
ed him in London, had taken advantage of the 
opportunity, and the great author was to dine 
with them to-day. Zaidee, who could not he^ 
looking up with great and sudden interest at 
this announcement, found Mrs. Cumberland look- 
ing at her with a smile ,of private communica- 
tion, while Mary's face, full of clouds and storms, 
was also full of the keenest observation, though 
she had turned her head away. Zaidee colored 
painfully, and cast down her eyes full of tears. 
She felt herself in an unnatural and false posi- 
tion between this mother and daughter. It was 
impossible to avoid being interested, impossible 
to resist a rising eagerness and anxiety. She 
could not anticipate Percy's visit with the tran- 
quil expectation of a stranger ; but Mrs. Cum- 
berland's smile and audible whisper of the dress 
she should wear to-day gave her singular pain. 
Aunt Burtonshaw said " humph," and Sylvo 
yawned in anticipation over Mr. Vivian's visit, 
while a gleam of excitement in consequence 
came into Mary's gloom ; but Zaidee withdrew 
very sadly from the family assemblage. She 
did not know How to subdue these jarring ele- 
ments into concord, or how to place herself in 
her natural position again. 

Zaidee was in the drawing-room early, in Aunt 
Burtonshaw's comer by the embroidery-frame, 
hoping to escape the especial notice which she 
must have gained had sne entered the room af- 
ter Mr. Vivian's arrival. Mary, on the contrary, 
was late of making her appearance. Mr. Vivian 
arrived with a dash of wheels, drawing up a high 
stepping horse before the gate, in a manner which 
called forth the cordial plaudits of Sylva, who 
hurried through the trees to report him *' none 
of your spooney fellows after all," before the 
stranger made his formal entrance. Then the 
door opened with great solemnity, and Mr. Per- 
cy Vivian entered the room. Zaidee, bending 
over the embroidery, looked up with great eager- 
ness from under the shelter of her curved hand. 
He was but nineteen when she left the Grange ; 
she thought he was no older still in his bright 
and versatile youth. The eyes that were full of 
a hundred laughing fancies ; the white brow all 
lined and puckered under its wiry hair; the clond 
that rose 'and descended upon his face like a 
Tell, making the sunshine all the brighter by iti 
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dubiousness; the curved expressWe lip which was 
never quite at re«t — these were all unchanged ; 
and Percy could not well be more easy in his 
acquired eminence than he had been in his nat- 
ural boyish place at home ; yet something there 
was that told a man accustomed to the world — 
much that denoted one aware of his own bril- 
liant powers, and of the universal notice which 
followed hira. Yes, it was Percy; but it was 
Percy the Poet — Percy the Author — Percy the 
man of fame; he hsd come to dwell among 
every-day people, and win reputation for him- 
self among them. It was not quite that boyish, 
triumphant Percy, looking forth upon the world 
which lay before him to be conquered, and 
spuming all its difficulties in his glorious youth- 
ful scorn. 

And then he addressed himself to the com- 
monplaces of introduction with such a laughing, 
saucy contempt cf them in his eye, and solemn- 
ly commented on the weather, and on Mr. Cum- 
berland's beantiftil place, with a sort of mock 
formality, which called a smile even to the lips 
of Aunt Burlonshaw. " Do you know, I think 
he could say something very clever, if it were 
not just for form's sake, my dear," said the good 
lady, whispering over the embroidery-frame. 
The stranjjer had half disanuied Mrs. Bnrton- 
shaw already ; and Sylvo, with Mr. Vivian's cab 
in his mind's eye, and the splendid action of the 
high- stepping horse, was much disposed to make 
Mr. Vivian's acquaintance, and had already inti- 
mated to the company from behind his moustache 
that *' to-day was as good as Italy." In pur- 
suance of the same laudable object. Mrs. Cum- 
berland sat placidly listening to Mr. Vivian's 
commonplaces, and Zaidce was unintroduced. 
She watciied the stranger with exceeding inter- 
est over Aunt Burtonshaw's embroidery- frame. 

And now the door slowly opened, and Zaidoe 
saw Mary, somewhat pale, and with question- 
ing eyes, pause a moment, and look round the 
room. Her cheek gradually flushed with return- 
ing color, though it was evidently not Mr. Vi- 
vian she was looking for. It was Zaidee whom 
Mary sought, and Zaidee was safe in the corner, 
rather more simply dressed than usual, and 
veiling her beauty in her remote position and 
earnest employment. Mary entered the room 
after that so noiselessly, and with such a burn- 
ing blush, that Zaidee saw she was ashamed of 
something. What was she ashamed of? The 
unwitting offender watched her friend passing 
with that sudden air of humility about her, across 
the shining surface of the mirror — watched her 
slight and hurried salutation of the guest as she 
passed and sat down, out of sight of him, at her 
work-table. The secret shame of repentance 
was on Mary's face ; her better nature had as- 
serted itself; and when the elders of the party 
bad moved forward in their solemn procession 
to the dinner-table, Mary put Sylvo away, and 
.laid her soft* dimpled hand on* Zaidee 's arm. 
There was nothing said between them, but they 
were friends nafain — and Mary ha/l heroically re- 
solved, if need was, to stand aside, and suffer 
her beautiful adopted sister to win the day. 

This resolution gave a touch of *pathos and 
tenderness to Mary's own fair face. She saw 
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Mr. Vivian start with a singnlar astonishment 
when he first observed her companion. She pe^ 
ceived his eyes turn to 2^idee again and again, 
not so much with admiration, as with wonder- 
ing curiosity and interest. Every time she per- 
ceived this look, she repeated her struggle with 
herself. She was so intent upon Zaidee that she 
did not perceive how the great an|hor manoeuv- 
red to be placed near herself, and bow his wit 
was perpetually shooting chance arrows over hei 
to rouse her to answer him. Mary's mind was 
too much absorbed by far for the sprightly re- ' 
torts with which she had met him at Hollylee. 
She scarcely spoke, except to Zaidee, all this 
lingering time of dinner, and felt so heavy and 
oppressed with the mirth round her that it was 
quite a relief to her excited feelings when the 
door of the dining-room closed upon them, and 
made a temporary pause in the excitement of 
the night. 

" Now, pray, Mr. Vivian, how do you do when 
you are going to write a book ? " asked Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, with serious curiosity, when the gentle- 
men came to the drawing-room. " Do you just 
sit down with a clean sheet of paper before you, 
and a pen in your hand, without knowing what 
you are to say ? " 

" I think he is a happy man who knows what 
he has had to say, after he is done saying it," 
said the^yoong author. " Now, fancy the misery, 
Mrs. Bujtonshaw, of having nothing to say at all." 

" Yes, that is exactly what I was thinking of," 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw : for instance, writing a let- 
ter, it is only polite to flll three sides. I never 
think a letter is a letter that is shorter than that 
— and how if you have said everything in the 
first page 1 " 

** You sympathize with bookmakers, I can see," 
said Percy, laughing. " To say all in the first 
volume, vet have two more to write* — and no- 
thing before you but that aforesaid sheet of clean 
paper, and no inspiration in the poor goose-quill, 
Mrs. Burtonshaw — only a reminiscence of its 
primitive possessor — that is a state of things 
which we poor scribblers have to deplore every 
day.^' 

**You write with quills, then, Mr. Vivian?" 
said Aunt Burtonshaw. *' I always call your 
gold pens and your steel pens disagreeable things, 
Maria Anna, and here Mr. Vivian is of my opin- 
ion. Is it not very hard, now, to put such dis- 
tresses upon people as you do in your books 1 I 
should think one trouble at a'time was very good 
measure for me ; but one after another, how you 
do pile them upon that poor dear, in the book 
that Mary made me read to-day." 

" I should think one trouble quite over-measure 
for you ; I should certainly vote you none at all 
of that disagreeable commodity,* if I had any 
voice in the matter," said Percy, smiling and bow- 
ing to Mrs. Burtonshaw, all unconscious that he 
himself was a fruitful source of disturbance to bis 
kindly critic ; ^ but life and Providence have 
another deliverance to make on the matter," 
continued the young man, his eyes flashing from 
gay to grave : " in our reflected w6rld we must 
dispense as Heaven dispenses, and Heaven hu 
no terror of such words as inconsistency or ex- 
travagance. ' When sorrows come, they comSi 
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not sinfi^Io spies, but in battalions.' There is that 
knave Shakspeare/* said Percy, brightening once 
more into his former tone, " who wrote plays, 
and has been accnsed of poaching ; — who gave 
him any right, I wonder, to be the next truest 
after the apostles and prophets in his knowledge 
of man 1 " 

" You must excuse my sister — Mrs. Burton- 
sbaw has very homely ideas," said Mrs. Cumber- 
land. •* Tell me, my dear Mr. Vivian, that sweet 
Lucy in your book — did ypu not quite love her 
yourself before you weue done *?" 

Percy laughed, yet was so unsophisticated as 
to blush too all over the puckers of his forehead. 
" Is she such-^ sweet Lucy ?" said Percy j " the 
young lady did not strike me much ; but since 
yon recommend her, Mrs. Cumberland, I will 
'onsider her claims again." 

" Mansfield puts all bis book down out of his 
journals — isn't that the truest way — eh ?" said 
Sylvo from behind his moustache. 

** Mr. Mansfield's book is only adventure, Syl- 
vo," said Mary, with a little indignation. 

" Well, adventure's the thing, isn't it ?" said 
Sylvo, who, in the strength of Mr. Vivian's 
smile, kept his place. 

" Adventnre is the thing,'' said Percy solemnly j 
" and by far the truest way is to put down one^ 
book out of one's journal ; there can be no doubt 
of that. Mr. Mansfield lived his book before he 
wrote it ; that is the true charm of success." 

" Ah, Mr. Vivian, you give us a rare principle 
to judge you by," said Mrs. Cumberland^ with a 
sigh of sympathy and admiration. " What a 
life yours must have been; how full of love and 
emotion, of passion and sorrow, before you could 
have written as you have done !" 

Once more Percy Vivian blushed uneasily, 
and through this blush there struggled a laugh 
of irrestrainable but somewhat annoyed self- 
ridicule. "• Pray, Mrs. Cumberland, do not make 
me the hero of these stupid books," he said, with 
comical distress. " My own life is the last thing 
I will write novels about, and I would, find it an 
extremely barren subject; no, w will do it in 
spasmodic poetry ; — that's the medium for re- 
morses and horrors, the true vehicle for au- 
tobiography, Mrs. Burtonshaw," said Percy with 
solemnity, ohce more returning to his first ques- 
tioner. 

** You speak of remorses and horrors," said 
that lady, looking apprehensively at this dan- 
gerous neighbor of hers ; *' and I found a book 
lately, I am sorry to say, upon that very table — 
is it possible, Mr. Vivian, can you be that T. 
Percy Jones ?" 

"No, upon my honor," said Percy Vivian, 
taking care to restrain the laughter which made 
Mary Cumberland's blue eyes dance for the first 
time this evening. " No, I am not that redoubt- 
able incognito — there's your man now, who puts 
down his book out of his journal — a tragedy in 
his own person, a walking fate with inexorable 
shears ; but I plead not guilty. I am a Percy, 
but I am not the genuine Hotspur-tbis is not me i" 

" There's somebody ill in the kitchen, Alaria 
Anna," said Mr. Cumberland, entering hurriedly ; 

some fool of a girl who has been trying ex- 
periments w\ my galvanic machine. I gave her 
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another shock to set her ri^fat, but she wants 
some of your doctoring, sister Burtonshaw. 
Enow anything of galvanism, Mr. Vivian ? — a 
beautiful mfluence, sir — ^a beautiful influence — 
though startling a little when you come upon it 
unawares. I've a great mind to pi-upose a new 
system for the prevention of robberies in houses 
— connect the doork and windows with so many 
wires from a galvanic battery. Step this way a 
moment, and you shall see. I defy the bravest 
housebreaker in Christendom to go beyond the 
electric string." 

But almost while Mr. Cumberland speaks, and 
while Mrs. Burtonshaw bustles away to minister 
to the hapless victim of curiosity in the kitchen, 
Mr. Vivian has managed, in the course of con- 
versation, to glide outside the opened win- 
dow, and stands there in conversation with 
Mary Cumberland ; she, somewhat shy and timid, 
with eyes once more dazzled and a cheek of 
varying color, stands within. Mr. Vivian is 
looking in with his wayward brilliant glances 
into the deep alcove of this lighted room, and 
again his eyes fall upon the beautiful face of 
Zaidee reading by the table. It is his book she 
is reading, but the young poet has far too strong 
and youthful a spring of life within him to con- 
fine himself to his own books ; he heeds nothing 
what the volume is, but he wonders over her 
beautiful face. *• Your beautiful sister Elizabeth 
is strangely like my beautiful sister Elizabeth," 
he says to Mary^ abruptly; " I almost think I can 
go back ten years, and that it is our own sweet 
Lizzy I am looking at, before Bernard Mortoi^ 
came with his dark face to carry her away. We • 
were all very proud of our Elizabeth, and every 
time I look at your sister, every word and look 
reminds me more and more of her — very 
strange 1" 

CHAPTER ;XI. — ^MISUNDERSTANDINO. 

" Mr. Vivian says that he and I have each a 
beautiful sister, Elizabeth, and they are very 
like each other — he thinks it quite strange," said 
Mary. 

She was standing with her arm folded tightly 
round Zaidee's waist, holding her before the mir- 
ror ; the mirror gave a dim reflection of the great 
room half lighted, of a morsel of blue sky, and 
" a little lot of stars " looking through the win- 
dow ; of the chairs standing about in disorder 
where everybody had left them, and of only 
those two figures and no more within the room. 
Mary, with a good deal of resolution, and a color 
which varied rapidly from these sudden flushes 
of crimson to the whitest paleness, held Zaidee 
closely with her arm. Zaidee, in much astonish- 
ment, with even a slight degree of fear, resisted 
this grasp a little, and looked not into the mirror 
but into her friend's face. She did not know 
what to make of Mary's singular demeanor, nor 
why they two should be here alone together, 
when every one else had gone to rest. But at 
this speech Zaidee startled — she could not but be 
startled — she was like her cousin Elizabeth, her 
beautiful cousin ; she, poor little brown Zaidee. 
was like the pride of the Grange, the flower of all 
the country round 1 Unsuspicious of evil, Zai- 
dee did not know how Mary Cumberland^ watch 
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ed her face, and misinterpreted the rising flash 
of gratification and family pride — for she could 
not restrain her secret and' innocent pleasure in 
being thought like Elizabeth. This pure natural 
emotion came to her eyes with a sweet, surprised, 
and almost tearful gladness, and with a flush of 
delicate color to her cheek. Mary looked at her 
steadily, and almost sternly ; Mary held her fast 
with the strong grasp of her arm. Secure in her 
good resolution, in pride at once, and in friend- 
ship, of sacrificing herself, Mary could see no 
harm in severely interrogating Zaidee. She 
would yield up to her the early dream which had 
just begun to gild and to brighten her own life ; 
but she would not yield up the authority of a se- 
nior, the superiority of a patroness, and Mary 
was harsh and imperious in the sadness of her 
thoughts. 

*^ Speak to me just once, Elizabeth. Look at 
yourself ; will you not do as I tell you ? Do you 
think you are beautiful ? Do you think, like Mr. 
Vivian and all the rest of them, that there is 
scarcely any one as beautiful as you ? " 

" No," said Zaidee, looking up eagerly. " Ma- 
ry, I have made you angry — do you think I 
am vain? / do not think it; but indeed I 
never thought of this at all till they spoke 
something about me the day Aunt Burtonshaw 
came home. 

" They ! who were they ? '* asked Mary. 

*• It was — Aunt Burtonshaw." Zaidee fal- 
tered a little, and turned half away from the arm 
that held her. She would rather not have said 
any more. 

"Aunt Burtonshaw is not Mcy," said Mary, 
with her merciless logic. " Who was the other 1 
or others, perhaps, I should say, Elizabeth ; for a 
great many people admire my beautiful sister — 
who were they' 1" 

" I do not know what harm you think of me," 
qaid Zaidee, roused at last, and growing pale as 
she turned her shining dark eyes on Mary's face. 
" This word ' beauty ' was twice mentioned to me 
that day. Aunt Burtonshaw said it, and so did 
Sylvo. 1 had never thought of it before, 
and did not think of it then — I do not think of 
it now," and Zaidee lifted a glance of brave 
defiance at the mirror. "I may be like Mr. 
Vivian's beautiful sister, and not be beauti- 
'ful; but however that is, I am as God made 
me : if He sends one thing or another, I 
have nothing to say, Mary — ^it is God, it is not 
me." 

"Look in the glass, Elizabeth," said Mary 
Cumberland. 

Zaidee looked up ; her face was pale, her eyes 
a little dilated, her hair falling down upon jfier 
slender stately neck. She was more beautiful 
than Mary had ever seen her. While Zaidee 
met the sorrowful startled gaze of her own eyes, 
Mary looked at her in the mirror with an intent 
and steady look, owning in the depths of her 
heart, and against her will, the magic influence 
which broke forth from the "Why" of logic, 
with contemptuous triumph. Why admire this 
form of feature, this shade of complexion ? — why 
be charmed with this face more than with any 
other ? Mary could not answer the question ; 
but she could not look at that beautiful reflection 



in the mirror, at the grieved and tearfnl look, the 
silent wonder, the patience and the innocence of 
evil which^ shone upon her in those wonderfnl 
eyes, and remain unmoved. She suddenly bent 
down as she stood thus, and gave a cold but yet 
tender kiss to Zaidee's brow — loosened her grasp 
of her, and with a sigh of weariness held out her 
hand and sAid, Good night. Zaidee followed her 
slowly up the silent echoing stairs. Those two I 
young figures, each so young and so fair in their 
difl^ering degrees and kinds of beauty, each car- 
rying a light in her hand, went up the broad 
staircase, one after the other, like Testals in a 
procession. When they had parted, and found 
shelter in their separate apartments, poor Mary 
Cumberland, disturbed with evil thoughts, with 
mortified and jealous pride, and with a bitter fear 
that in heedless prodigality she had thrown away 
her heart, sat gloomily at her table for a moment, 
and then rose to pace about the room in hasty 
wanderings. She had not been reasonable or 
prudent, as the whole scope of her previous life 
had been. She had suffered a fanciful and un- 
founded liking to creep close to her heart, 
and now Mary was sadly conscious that evil 
spirits had come into it, malice and envy, and all 
un charitableness. ' She had no human guide to 
appeal to for counsel, and Mary had not Zaidee's 
early training ; nor, in spite of Zaidee's long* in- 
fluence upon her, did this more stubborn spirit 
dare to have recourse to Heaven when earth was 
competent, as her companion did. She only said 
her prayers as usiial that night ; she did not pour 
out her heart, which was sorely rent and wound- 
ed ; and so went sullen and uncomfortable to a rest 
which was broken by dreams and starts of wake- 
ful loneliness ; for Mary's heart was sore within 
her, and sore with a gnawing, cankering pain. 

Zaidee, who was deeply distressed, bewildered, 
and wondering, fared better, for neither malice 
nor envy had found a place in her maiden 
thoughts. She could not understand Mary, bnt 
was glad to forget this strange conduct of hers 
in a burst of pleasant wonder over what she said. 
Zaidee came to her toilette-glass, and looked into 
it shyly. "Am I, indeed, like Elizabeth '^— like 
Elizabeth!" said Zaidee. And a^ she looked 
upon herself with her eyes thus enlightened, she 
discovered the resemblance. It filled her with 
the purest simple delight ; it was a new visiona- 
ry trace of this mysterious link of blood, a con- 
firmation of her title to be Zaidee Vivian still— 
a sign of the family name, and lofty long de- 
scent, secretly marked upon her brow. It was 
not the beauty which Zaidee rejoiced over in her 
solitude. Sh% was like Elizabeth who was the pre- 
sent representative of all those lovely Vivians of 
many generations, whose sweet looks had embel- 
lished the name. Her very face was her charter 
of family right and kindred. She could not suf- 
ficiently rejoice at this ; and as she sat down to 
think over Percy's visit, she remembered her cou- 
sin with vet a kinder heart. 

Yes, this Percy was our Percy, and Zaidee's 
heart warmed to him like a sister's, and rejoiced in 
his fame ; but she began to think of Philip, who 
was not famous — Philip, who, though the head of 
the house, would only be " Mr. Vivian's brother' in 
the world which made an idol of Mr. Vivian ; and 
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Zaidee began to think, looking back upon her 
Tonng experience, that she had never seen any one 
like the Head of the House — never another who 
came near to her ideal of manhood— so simple, 
so noble, so full of truth and honor. Percy was a 
poet and a genius, but he was not Philip : yet,per- 
haps, Philip was not half so brilliant as Percy, 
and certainly was not known to the world like 
his younger brother. With a woman's pride she 
regarded the family hero ; but, looking back with 
her, child's imagination, she thought she could 
put her hand in -Philip's hand, and suffer him to 
lead her over the world. 

These two friends woke in the morning to look 
with a little dismay on the proceedings of the 
night. Mary, who was guilty and self-humiliat- 
ed, canied matters with a high hand. She came 
down, resolved to have a condescending conver- 
sation with her ** beautiful sister," and speak to 
her of Mr. Vivian— to be so entirely self restrain- 
ed and decorous that Zaidee should think the 
harshness of last night only a dream, and to fol- 
low up her mother's counsel so warmly that the 
poor girl should be ashamed to meet Mr. Vivian 
again. All this Mary resolved to do, because 
she felt herself in the wrong, and with natural 
perversity persisted in it, though her heart long- 
ed to be set right. Zaidee, on the contrary, was 
very humble, and full of anxious solicitude. 
She had no weight on her conscience. She 
could afford to make overtures of kindness, and 
little sisterly submissions to win the offender. 
She, who had not harmed her companion >either 
in deed or thought, anxiously sought Mary's eye 
and Mary's hand, and watched for a return of 
cordiality — such a silent reconciliation as that 
which brought Mary to her side the previous day, 
in the Journey from the dining-room to the draw- 
ing-roqm. Looking out from behind the grate 
of misunderstanding and wounded pride which 
imprisoned it, Mary's frank and candid natural 
heart looked on and observed all this ; but Mary 
was not delivered from her " black dog," her evil 
spirit ; she had something more to undergo to 
work a thorough cure. 

CHAPTEB XII.— ECONOMY. 

" I do not know what this dish may be called, 
Maria Anna, but I know it is Mr. Cumberland's 
cookery," said Mrs. Burtonshaw at the breakfast- 
table, looking suspiciously over the coffee-pot 
from her presiding chair. " I can recommend 
the fresh new-laid eggs ; the shell is as pure as 
cream, you see, Sylvo — but I really will not un- 
dertake to say what Mr. Cumberland's dish may 
be." 

"An adaptation of the ancient machine called 
Papin's digester, sister Burtonshaw," said Mr. 
Cumberland briskly, " with our modern means 
and appliances, will be an infinite benefit to eve- 
ry family by-and-by. The digester is the very 
impersonation of thrift, sister Elizabeth— pure 
economy, I assure you. What do you suppose 
this is made of, now ? Why, a couple of fowls' 
are in it, every morsel, yet I defy you to find a 
bone. The action of heat is a marvellous thing 
when properly applied. Take a chicken now, in 
the ordinary way of cooking. I grant you it 
may be valuable as a lesson in anatomy, but it's 
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richest savory jelly in the world, the result of a 
little care and tnouble. Ignorance manures its 
land with bones, Sylvo. We shall have all Eng- 
land getting fat upon them when mj ^adiine is 
properly known." 

" A couple of fowls 1 and yon call that econo- 
my 1 " cried Mrs. Burtonshaw, in dismay. " When 
poor Koberts, the cook, told me she had got a 
pair of fat capons for Mr. Cumberland, did I 
think that was what the poor birds were to come 
to? Economy! a tea-cupful of potted stuff out 
of two beautiful capons 1 Do you mean to ruin 
yourself, Mr. Cumberland? and Maria Anna to 
give in to you I " 

" Pure prejudice, sister Burtonshaw. Women 
are the most bigoted of conservatives," said the 
philosopher, with his chuckle of laughter. '^ You 
may innovate as you will in other spheres, but 
touch their privileged department, and there is 
no quarter for you. But the sacred 'institution of 
the kitchen must bow to science, my good sis- 
ter. Wait till I have proved the powers of my 
digester on the larger-boned animals. Wait till 
I present the English peasant with such a delica- 
cy as thisy made of the beef-bone which your ig- 
norance would throw to your dogs, Sylvo, my 
boy. I look for a testimonial of ^atirude by 
that time, sister Elizabeth. My digester is ,a 
long way improved from Papin's, I assure you. 
That was incomplefe^ecidedly incomplete ; 
that is why it failed to make a revolution in our 
cookery two hundred years ago." 

" I am sure I thought I had given . up being 
surprised at anything," said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
with a sigh of resignation. " But I am sorry for 
Koberts — I confess I am sorry for Roberts, poor 
thing ; to see such destruction before Iter very 
eyes. I suppose it would be all the same to you, 
Maria Anna, if Mr. Cumberland were making 
jelly of the trees ! " 

" That is a suggestion to be considered, sister 
Elizabeth," said Mr. Cumberland. " The vege- 
table juices and the animal are considerably dif- 
ferent, you see, but worth an experiment — decid- 
edly worth an experiment— and of' singular util- 
itr too, if it should happen to be practicable. 
Yqmv mother has invention, Sylvo," said the phi- 
losopher, taking a memorandum on his tablets of 
this valuable suggestion. I might have talked a 
month, I assure you, to these girls and to Maria 
Anna, without the ghost of an idea from one of 
them." 

Mrs. Burtonshaw's indignation was too great 
to be softened by this compliment " If break- 
fast is over, I will go to the drawing-room," said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw solemnly; "and I think, Mary 
and Elizabeth,* you will be a great deal better do- 
ing something than sitting here." 

They followed her one by one as she took her 
way to this favorite apartment. It was Zaidee's 
turn to-day to seek tfie solace of needlework. 
Mary, too restless for this thoughtful occupation, 
seated herself on the marble step outside the 
window, with a book on her lap. Zaidee sat sew- 
ing within. Sylvo lounged about the room, not 
knowing what to do with himself, and much in- 
clined to set out again without delay for his 
" place." It was he, poor fellow, in innocent va- 
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fancy, who propounded the guettio vextOa^ the ta- 
booed snbject of the morning, by declaring his 
opinion that Mr. Virian was a " regular good 
fellow — none of your die-away-men — a fellow 
that was np to everything." 

"VVJhen Sylvo took himself away after this en- 
lightened estimate of character, Mary turned 
fi^m gazing at the riyer. " Speaking of Mr. Vi- 
vian," said Mary with the voice of elderly expe- 
rience, addressing Zaidee, I forgot to mention to 
you that I overheard what mamma said to you 
one day before he came here. It was about en- 
couraging him, you know, if he should think of 
paying his addresses to you. Now, of course, as 
he admires you so much, that is quite likely, Eliz- 
abeth," said Mary with dry lips and a forced 
smile ; '' and I hope you will not let any foolish 
scruples weigh with you, but will guide your con- 
duct by mamma's advice. I quite agree with 
her ; it would be an admirable match — '' Beauty 
and genius, you know.' " And Mary sang with 
scornful levity, the burden of the ballad, '' Be 
honored aye, the bravest knight, beloved the fair- 
est fair." 

** Mary," said Zaidee earnestly, " I do not know 
why it is that I am so much pained to hear you 
speaking so. I suppose it is no harm to speak 
so ; it is two strangers talking to each other ; it 
is not you and me. But I have grown a wo- 
man," said Zaidee, raising her head with the sim- 
plicity of a child, " and there are some things 
Which must not be said to me. No one must 
tell me to encourage Mr. Vivian ; no one must 
talk to me of paying addresses. I cannot bear 
it, indeed, and I must not," continued Zaidee, 
warming into strange decision. ,"If I am like 
Mr. Vivian's sister, he is like sonie one whom I 
knew wlfen I was a child. If it were not so, I 
should be ashamed to see Mr. Vivian again ; but 
now I should be glad to be friends with him if 
he pleased. I was very proud and very glad to 
see him here with yon last night; and I think I 
will try not to be affronted, nor shut myself up 
when he comes. But there is to be no more of 
addresses, if yon please. I am sure I should 
quite as soon think of paying my addresses to 
Mr. Vivian as he to me." 

Mary Cuniberlaud, with her book lying open 
on her lap; followed the motion of Zaidee's lips 
and her slight unconscious gestures, with the ex- 
tremest astonishment. Mary felt the ground 
suddenly taken from beneath her feet. She was 
entirely disconcerted and thrown back upon her- 
self by this simple decision — by the words which, 
spoken with so little pretension, had yet all the 
autbority which words could have coming from 
the lips of a queen. Her own scornful satire 
and uncharitable mood were thrown far into the 
distance. Zaidee, resenting nothing, but only 
putting an end to it, passed by like a young 
princess*, and left Mary far behind her in the way. 
Their position was reversed in a moment ; Ma- 
ry's scornful and unkindly advice was quite 
thrown out of court ; it returned upon herself 
with double mortification and annoyance. She 
felt so guilty that she attempted no answer, but 
only said " Oh," with a last attempt at superior- 
ity, and, leaving the window, wandered down the 
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lawn as ill at ease as it was pos^ble to be, to 
take her place under the falling blossoms of the 
acacia, and conefume her heart with bootless rex- 
ation and shame. 

Meanwhile Zaidee, grieved and silent, sat at 
h^r work alone. Mr. Vivian had thrown a great 
gulf between these girlish intimates, the friends 
of many years. It was the first indication of 
that maturer life in which their hearts could no 
longer dwell together, and their young existence 
run on in one common stream. To the trusting 
and simple heart of Zaidee it was a very harsh 
disjunction — a rending asunder causeless and 
cruel. If Mr. Vivian had not been " our Per- 
cy," Mary must have incurred for him the posi- 
tive dislike of her " beautiful sister." As it was, 
Zaidee only thought of him with the kindest 
thoughts. 

" I am going to town to call on Mr. Vivian's sis- 
ter, said Mrs. Cumberland, the same day ; he was 
so good as to ask me, Mary, my love ; and yon may 
be sure I shall be only too happy to show some 
attention to Mrs. Morton. ' I think you should 
both come with me, you young ladies ; you are 
neither of you in great spirits, I perceive, this 
morning. Ah, I can make allowance for youth- 
ful feelings, my sweet Elizabeth; and Mary's 
gravity, with so many things to consider — tlie 
crisis of her life — is equally excusable. Go and 
get your bonnets, my dear children j the drive 
will refresh us all to-day." 

They went to do her bidding silently ; Mair 
contracting her brow and setting her pretty teeth 
together in the very impatience of passion, as she 
heard her own circumstances — " the crisis of her 
life " thus alluded to. For the first time Mary 
shed bitter tears when she had reached her own 
apartment, and concealed herself and her secret 
heartbreak within its closed door. " They give 
me to Sylvo without a thought; this is all the 
care they have for their daughter," cried Mary 
with unrestrainable complaint ; ^'and Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth ! the sunshine of this life is all for her, 
and there is only Sylvo for me 1 " 

The tears poured down heavily over Mary's 
cheeks ; it was the crisis of her life, though Mrs. 
(yumberland wot not of it. With a hasty motion 
she went to the darkest corner of the room, and, 
hid by the curtains of her bed, bent her knee. 
They were waiting for her down stairs in won- 
der — Mary's toilet was seldom such a lengthy 
operation — but the floodgates of her heart were 
opened, and all her emotions, good and evil, were 
pouring forth in a deluge. She forgot every- 
thing except her own guiltiness, and the relief 
and ease it was to unburden herself— to confess 
and empty all her heart. When she rose from 
her knees she had to bathe her face, so many 
traces of tears were on it. " Now, I will be 
good," said Mary with a smile which was bright 
and 'Childlike, though it was tearful; and she tied 
on her bonnet with trembling hands, and went 
down to the little party that waited for her. 
The day was a brilliant one, fresh and sweet, and 
the river flashed gayly in the sunshine. After 
that preparation Mary|s heart was open to be re 
freshed by the cheerful shining of the universal 
light. 
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CBAPTBn XIII.— A VISIT. 

Mrs. Cumberland, reclining back in her com- 
fortable comer, as they parsaed their way to 
town, had given herself np to *' languor," or to 
thought. Her young' companions were very si- 
lent both of them ; for Mary did not find it suit- 
able to dispeme her better thoughts by talking of 
them, and Zaidee was full of silent anticipation, 
timidity, and longing. She was safe in her chang- 
ed looks and name — she had come through the 
scrutiny of Percy, and remained undiscovered *, 
and though she trembled a little with eagerness 
and anxious interest, she was not afraid of Eliz- 
abeth I Elizabeth had been the idol of Zaidee's 
childish fancy, as of every other member of the 
family of the Granee ; her wotiderf^l beauty, her 
simplicity, the humbleness of her perfect woman- 
hood, had given her a magical sway over all 
theee fresh yonne hearts. Perhaps there was not 
one of them but had a wider range and a strong- 
er impulse of life than she had, but within her 
own boundary there was a perfection and sweet 
repose in the mind of Elizabeth which. every one 
was soothed and strengthened by. Her ^oung 
ooasin's thoughts dwelt upon her imago m the 
past — wondered how far Mrs. Bernard Morton 
might prove different from Elizabeth Vivian — 
marvelled at her own resemblance to her. 
There was no lack of occupation for Zai- 
dee*s mind and memory as they drove towards 
town. 

And Captain Bernard was a member of Par- 
liament, one of the legislators of the country — a 
man stepping forward to the sober precincts of 
middle age. They lived in a little house near 
the Parks, of which the fashion was more satis- 
factory than the size. When Mrs. Cumberland 
and her young companions entered the small 
drawing-room, the first person who met their 
eyes was Mr. Vivian, with a rosy boy seated 
astride on his shoulders,, holding his wavy hair 
for a bridle. Percy was flushed with the can- 
ter at which he had been carrying this sn[iaU 
equestrian round the very limited circle of the 
apartment, and was, moreover, being called back 
by two small nieces at the window, who re- 
ferred some dispute to Uncle Percy. A lit- 
tle girl of fi.v6 years old sat on a' footstool 
close by her mother, looking at^ a childish 
picture-book with an air of childish abstrac- 
tion and thoughtfulness, and Mrs. Morton her- 
self rose to meet her visitors as ' they entered. 
Mary Cumberland's quick eye, guided by what 
Percy had said, made an instant comparison be- 
tween these two faces, which were said to resem- 
ble each other. It was indeed very strange. 
Mrs. Morton's expanded and matronly beauty 
was in the fulness of its bloom. Zaidee had still 
the shelter and the sweetness<of the bud, coy and 
half discl6sed ; and there were individual differ- 
ences marked and visible — but the resemblance 
was enough to bewilder the looker-on. It seem- 
ed the same face in different circumstances and 
linked to different spirits— the same, and yet 
another — something cast from the same mould, 

^et strangely diversified by a change of material. 

t was a very remarkable resemblance— quite 
enough to account for Percy's wondering looks 
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and interest in the beautiful sister who was so like 
his own. 

Zaidee, on her part, after her first recognition 
of Elizabeth — the eager glance fpom under her 
eyelids, which showed how little her beautiful 
cousin was changed — was completely engrossed 
by the children, those wonderful little unknown 
existences of whom she had never dreamed. In 
Zaidee's thoughts life had stood still with the 
family at the Grange ; her fancy consented in- 
deed to Elizabeth's marriage and to Percy's fame, 
but her mind had gone no further \ and this rosy 
boy and these pretty girls burst upon her like & 
revelation : she could not withdraw her eyes from 
these new children — these members of the fami- 
ly for whom she was totally unprepared. She 
had been the youngest herself at home in the old 
days, and she was conscious o an amusing riv- 
alry with this intrusive new generation. Per- 
haps they were not the only ones ; perhaps there 
were other children besides these claiming an in* 
terest in the Grange ; and Zaidee shyly took a 
seat in a corner with comical dismay. 

" No, Philip, my boy, no more rides," said 
Percy, setting down his little cavalier. ** Go and 
make your obeisance, you small rebel, and apol- 
ogize for the use you have put your respectable 
uncle to. I am better than any pony, and half 
as good as an Arab, in Philp's apprehension, 
Mrs. Cumberland. The children estimate my 
powers very highly, I am glad j;o say— I am quite 
invaluable to them." 

" Genius unbending — Genius in its sportive 
mood," said Mrs. Cumberland. " You are so 
fortunate, my dear Mrs. Morton ; I envy you 
the constant society of one so richly endow- 
ed." 

" Do you mean Percy ? " said Elizabeth Vivian 
with a smile. She was very proud of her youns- 
er brother, but he was her younger brother still, 
and she smiled a little at these commendations, 
though she liked the speaker all the better for 
them." 

Elizabeth is my dder sister. Miss Cumber- 
land," said Percy, coming confidentially and with 
a little embarrassment to Mary's side — " Eliza- 
beth is the ideal of domestic superiority for her 
brothers, at least. I cannot quite swallow ap- 
plause in Elizabeth's presence ; I have always a 
ludicrous sense of its inappropriateness. Mrs. 
Cumberland is very kind, no doubt, but I would 
much rather she forgot those unfortunate books 
in presence of Elizabeth." 

'' Is she not proud of them, then ? " asked Ma- 
ry, with a glance of wonder. 

" You defeat me, Miss Cumberland ; you kill 
the precious blossoms of my humility," said Per- 
cy, but still in an under-tone ; '^ how shall I re- 
fuse to be applauded, think you, when you intox- . 
icate me after this barbarous fashion? Yes, 
Elizabeth likes very well to hear of them ; and I 
too have a home in the country, where I should like 
to show you how fiercely the feminine juij pro- 
nounce on the demerits of any hapless critic who 
falls upon Percy. Yes, that bubble reputation — 
they have real enjoyment of it, those good peo- 
ple in Cheshire. Do ^u know I should like you 
to see the Grange ? " 

Mary stammered something of being very 
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glad ; it took her by snrprMO to be so ad- 
dressed. 

*' Yes : yet I am by no means sare that yoa 
would be plea^ with it," said Ferey, with one 
of his dubious glanpes; "our country is too 
bleak, and our climate too boisterous for your 
&ncy. I think I should succeed better in flow- 
ery Hampshire, or sweet Devon, in pleasing you. 
\^rhat do you think ? ^ Do I guess your" taste ? 
Sweet English calm and comfort, with the winds 
and the storms far away ? " 

** I have very common tastes,** said Mary, shy 
of this conversation. " Does not every one pre- 
fer calm and comfort to the winds and the 
storms ^ " 

" I do, at least,^' said Percy ; " I am of the 
Epicurean temper. My brother is of a different 
frame ; the Cheshire gales are sweeter than 
Araby to him. Yet, poor fellow, he toils by the 
burning banks of the Ganges, and does kind 
things for everybody, and never thinks of him- 
self. I am a very poor fellow to have such 
friends. A man who is brother to Philip Vivian 
and Elizabeth ought to be a better man." 

The young listener to whom ho was thus un- 
bosoming himself looked up at Percv with shy 
glances and a swelling heart. More tlian all the 
self-assertion in the world, this compunction en- 
deared him to Mary. She could not continue to 
close her heart, as she had vowed to do this 
morning. Involuntarily she smiled, wondering 
within herself at the humility which fancied some 
small Cheshire squire or Indian merchant, or 
this Mrs. Morton, who was only the beautiful 
young wife of a middle-aged member of Parlia- 
ment, superior to Percy "Vivian, pofet, author, 
man of letters. Literature had suddenly become 
the noblest of all professions to Mary — ^fame, the 
most dazzling of human possessions. She smiled 
at her hero's humility; it never entered into her 
head for an instant that Percy could be right. 

But some one else was listening by her, with 
such a flush of interest and anxiety as scarcely 
could be controlled. Yes, Percy was right ; but 
Zaidee was proud he had the nobleness to own 
this superior excellence; and Philip — why was 
Philip in India ? What had the Squire of Briar- 
ford to do on the banks of the Ganges ? What 
did this mean 1 It might betray her, but she 
could not restrain the question that came to her 
anxious lips. Percy had changed his position a 
little, and stood between them now. He was 
near enough to be addressed. 

"What did your brother go to India for?" 
asked Zaidee, looking up with her old wistful- 
ness. 

Mr. Vivian looked extremely astonished, and 
so did Mary Cumberland. Their amazement 
made no difference in the anxious curiosity of 
the questioner. 

** We are not the richest family in the world," 
said Percys with a smile. " Philip is about a 
very commonplace business ; he is making a for- 
tune." 

But why did he need to make a fortune? 
The question was on Zaidee*s lips ; but she had 
prudence enough to restrain it. Her face grew 
troubled ; her heart was full of yearning curiosi- 
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ty. Why did Philip go away 1 She ooald nat 
form an answer for herself. 

'' Zaidee, you must go up-stairs with Philip," 
said the sweet voice of Elizabeth. With a start 
of terror Zaidee listened : but saw that it was the 
little studious girl with the picture-book, and 
not her changed and unknown self, who was ad- 
dressed. This was almost too mueh for Zaidee's 
forced composure. She felt her heart leaping to 
her throat ; her face flushed and paled with ex- 
treme emotion ; .she could scarcelyvkeep the vmoe 
of her yearning silent. Zaidee ! — they had not 
forgotten her ; they had commemorated even her 
name. 

" What a sweet name ! — what a strange un- 
usual name ! " cried Mrs. Cumberland ; " one 
may trace the poet's suggestion there, I am 
sure." 

" No, indeed," said Elizabeth seriously, yet 
with a smile ; " my Zaidee is named for a dear 
child we lost from the Grange in a very extraor- 
dinary way — a little cousin, an orphan, who was 
very dear to us all. My little Zaidee is a great 
favorite at home for her name's sake. Even 
Percy there, who has a hundred nicknames for 
everybody, is too tender of this name to mock at 
it. Our first Zaidee— our lost child — ^we had 
each of us a different contraction for her strange 
name; but no one likes to say Zay now — ^not 
even Sophy. We cfinnot play with poor Zai- 
dee's name." 

Thefe was a little pause which no one interrupt- 
ed, and then Mrs. Camberland rose to take leave. 
Zaidee never knew how she reached the foot of 
that narrow staircase. She stumbled down the 
steps with a blindness upon her eyes, and a 
strange joy of grief about her heart. They re- 
membered her — cared for — kept her name among 
them — in the family ! Bat what misfortune was 
it which had driven Philip away ? 

CHAPTER XIV. — HBAYINESS. 

The excitement of these discoveries was al- 
most too much for Zaidee ; her secret life — her 
secret world — her uncommunicated thoughts, 
pressed upon her heart like a nightmare. When 
she had only the past to look back upon, she 
could muse over it m quiet ; but here was the pre- 
sent, the living to-day, full of a world of surprises 
and undreamt-of chances, which her veiled and 
unknown existence must take no cognizance of, 
though they were nearest to her heart. It was 
to Zaidee as it might be to a spirit returned to 
the earth ; she walked side by side with those 
who mourned for her, sat at their table, heard 
them speaking of herself, yet durst not reveal 
herself to their lingering tenderness, or make 
known to them the heart which glowed ^ith an- 
swering affection. She walked in a dream the 
live-long day, her inner life differing so strange- 
ly from her external one — as strangely as Eliza- 
beth Cumberland, the beautiful daughter of these 
kind people, differed from brown Zaidee Vivian, 
the heiress of the Grange. They saw her beau- 
ty pale, and her mind become preoccupied, and 
Mrs. Cumberland " made allowance for youthful 
feelings ; " and Mary, struck with penitence for 
her own conduct, made effort upon effort to win 
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back the confidence she fancied she had alienat- 
ed, and wondered with an anxions heart what 
JpRrcy Vivian might have to do with this musing 
h caviness. Percv had a great deal to do with 
it, but not as Mary supposed; and now, when 
l^ercy came and went about the house perpetual- 
ly, Mary was no longer excited with causeless 
doubts. That the young man felt a singular in- 
terest in her beautiful sister was suflSciently ap- 
parent — that he followed Zaidee's looks and 
movements with a wondering regard, for which 
he, himself could not account; — but something 
else was still more evident, and still more satis- 
factory. Percy did not worship at the feet of 
this more lofty and poetic beauty; he brought 
his homage to the sunny eyes, the lighter heart, 
and less fanciful spirit of Mary Cumberland : he 
had only interest and admiration to bestow upon 
her beautiful -sister Elizabeth. And never yet, 
though they were come to be on very confiden- 
tial terms, had Percy the slightest opening for 
inquiry — the slightest reason to suspect that this 
beautiful Elizabeth was not the child of the 
house. 

In other respects than this, the household was 
slightly jarring and uncomfortable. Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw did not have her son's claims acknow- 
ledged as they should have been ; the good lady 
found everybody around her, and herself not less 
than everybody, unexpectedly fascinated with 
this Mr. Percy Vivj^an, and she did not doubt 
that the young author would carry off Mary from 
under her very eyes, and amid the plaudits of 
Sylvo. Sylvo still looked with delight on Mr. 
Vivian's, high- stepping horse, and admired the 
dashing style in which Mr. Vivian drew up at 
Mr. Cumberland's gate. Sylvo never suspected 
when his new friend laughed at him — never grew 
suspicious of the solemn assent which Mr. Vi- 
vian gave to his brilliant suggestions; and he 
had not the slightest objection to the new-comer's 
devotion to Mary, nor grumbled that her ear 
was engrossed and her attention occupied night 
after night. Mr. Cumberland and Mrs. Cumber- 
land were equally indifferent ; all the discretion 
in the house was embodied in the person of Mrs. 
Burtonshaw, and even her remonstrances and 
representations failed to open the eyes of this 
careless father and mother to the danger of their 
chUd. 

"I wanted very much to have a little girl my- 
self when Sylvo w is born," said Mrs. Burtonshaw 
solemnly; *' but when I found that I had got a 
big boy, and when by-and-by the little girl came 
to Maria Anna, of course I very soon came to a 
decision, my love. I set my heart upon it when 
you were in your cradle, Mary. I said to myself, 
* Here is my Sylvo, now : he shall wait for his lit- 
tle cousin. He is a good boy ; he will be guided 
by his mother, and I shall take care never to lose 
sight of this sweet little darling till she is my Syl- 
vo's wife.' I have never lost sight of you, Mary, 
my dear child, and you could not be so cruel as 
to break my heart now." 

"No, indeed, Aunt ^urtonshaw," said Mary, 
laughing and blushing; "but why should you 
break your heart ? Sylvo's heart would not break, 
I am sure, if I were to run away to-morrow, and 
I belong to you now as much as Sylvo does. Why 
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should the poor boy have a wifel He dees sot 
want a wife ; he would much rather be left to his 
travels and Mr. Mansfield." 

*^That is the very thing I am afraid of," said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw. " Why, Mary,'my love, if it is 
not soon, Sylvo will go away." 

" Dear Aunt Burtonshaw, it must not be soon," 
said Mary, growing red and serious ; " and indeeid 
you must not speak of it again. Poor Sylvo, he 
deserves better than to have me laughing at him, 
and you speaking as if he wete a child. You 
should hear what Elizabeth says." 

" What does Elizabeth say ? " asked Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, with great curiosity. 

Zaidee had to be recalled from her own^thoughts 
by a repetition of the question before sne heard 
it " I only say that Sylvo is very good and very 
kind, and ought to have some one who cares for 
him," said Zaidee, dismissing the subject quietly. 
It was more important to Aunt Burtonshaw than 
it was to Zaidee. She looked from one to the 
other with a new light thrown on her thoughts. 
" Mary does not care for Sylvo ; Elizabeth does," 
said Aunt Burtonshaw within herself. She was 
qtite excited with her imagined discovery. She 
recalled the paleness, the abstraction, the many 
silent thoughts and hours of musing which had 
slightly separated Zaidee from the family. Look 
ing back, she found that these unquestionable 
tokens of " falling in love " had all made their 
appearance since Sylvo cam'e to Twickenham. 
She pould scarcely refrain from going at once to 
this pensive young martyr of a secret attachment, 
and caressing her into hope avl cheerfulness. 
" I am sure Sylvo will be a happy man," said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw with a little emphasis. Alas ! 
Sylvo was so unimportant a person in the eyes 
of tHose ungrateful young ladies, that neither of 
them observed how emphatic his mother's words 
were ; but Mrs. Burtonshaw's own thoughts did 
not let the matter rest. She resolved that the 
" poor dear " should not pine in vain for Sylvo. 
She resolved that Sylvo's hopes should change 
their direction without delay. Mary, indeed, had 
been destined for him from the cradle, but Eliza- 
beth was certainly the next best when Mary did 
not care for him ; and then such a beauty ! Mrs. 
Burtonshaw-a wisewoman-finding that she could 
not have exactly what she would, instantly burst 
into delight with the substitute which she cpuld 
have. She did not love Mary less, but she loved 
Elizabeth more. She abounded in caresses and 
in delicate allusions to her dear child's " feelings." 
Poor Zaidee had no mercy shown to her on one 
side or the otheff Perfectly guileless of " falling 
in love '** as she was, she was concluded to be 
over head and ears in it by both parties in the 
house. Mrs. Cumberland pathetically assured 
the wondering Zaidee, "Ah, my love, I know . 
woman's heart." And Mrs. Burtonshaw, with 
equal tenderness, said, " Come with me, my dar- 
ling, and look for Sylvo." There was no refuge 
for her between the two; she must either be 
smitten with the charms of Sylvester, or bound 
to Mr. Vivian's chariot-.wheels' Mary, who some- 
times was a little troubled, fearing for the last of 
these misfortunes, had a wicked delight in the 
absurdity of the former one. She increased Aunt 
Burtonsnaw's delusion with the greatest glee. 
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Marj'fl consdence was clear now of all her own 
misbehavior. She was once more Zaidee'a most 
loving sister, and Zaidee had forgiven and for- 

gotten her evil manners. Mary was in the 
ighest spirits, without adrawbaclc npon her hap- 
piness, except the fear which sometimes glanced 
across her, that her companion reallv had an un- 
fortunate liking for Mr. Vivian. This, however, 
was too transitory, and had too slight a founda- 
tion to give an^ permanent trouble to her mind ; 
and Mary was m the^h ighest flow of her naturally 
happy disposition, and gave herself full scope. 
Annt Burtonshaw's delusion grew more and more 
complete under her exertions. " I only trust yon 
may be^as happy yourself, my dear love," 
said Aunt Bortonshaw, **and then I will be 
content." ^ 

Meanwhile Zaidee wandered on through that 
other world of hers, of which they were all igno- 
rant. Mrs. Bernard Morton came' to Twickenham 
to return Mrs. Cumberland's visit. Mr. Percy 
Vivian came almost every day. She heard them 
speak the names familiar to her — she listened to 
the family allusions now and then made by the 
brother and sister^ which she alone understood i§ 
this company of strangers. Mrs. Morton won- 
dered why the beautiful Miss Cumberland would 
stay so pertinaciously in her corner, and Percy 
began to fancy that those sweet lips, which never 
opened, had really nothing to say. " She is very 
unlike the other members of the family," Eliza- 
beth Vivian said; and they both felt so strange 
an intesest in her — so much curiosity — that she 
. puzzled their observation exceedingly. Quite 
unconscious that any one remarked her, perfectly 
unaware of the interpretations given to her ab- 
straction, Zaidee went npon her silent way. The 
secrecy which, when it concerned the past alone, 
was no burden to her, oppressed her now like a 
thundery and sultry atmosphere. The flush of 
secret excitement varied her paleness with a fe- 
verish hectic, her sweet composure, was disturbed 
and broken, and all her life seemed subsidiary to 
those ipoments of intense and eager interest in 
which she sat listening to Elizabeth and Percy in 
their involuntary references to their home. 

CHAPTER Xr. — A NEW THOUGHT. 

" The use of ornament is to make us happy." 
Mr. Cumberland laid down his book, and looked 
around the room. " This is an extremely com- 
mon-place apartment, Maria Anna — the house 
altogether is the most prosaic affair in the world. 
Sister Burtonshaw. Who could be happier, now, 
passing up or down the river, for^he sight of such 
a house as this ? " 

" The house is a very comfortable house, Mr. 
Cumberland," said Mrs. Burtonshaw. " I do not 
see, for my part, what we have to do with the 
people in the steamboats, whether it makes them 
happy or not." 

" These are the degenerate ideas^ which belong 
to this age, sister Burtonshaw," said the philoso- 

Sher. " Do you mean to say that I discharge my 
uty to the commonwealth when I build a square 
box, and congratulate myself that it is comfort- 
able ? I do not see that the world in general has 
any concern with my comfort. To the mass of 
people this is quite an indifferent subject, sister 



Elizabeth ; but everybody knows the diflRarenea 
between an ugly house and a graceful one. Where 
does nature tolerate such angles as these fooi 
corners ? and what are all her graceful curves and 
rounded outlines for, but that we should enjoy 
them ? There is the line of a. mountain, now, in 
this admirable book, and there is the line of a 
leaf; look at them, sister Burtonshaw, and then 
look at this square block of brick and mortar, 
the thing is a monster — it is at discord with eve* 
rything." 

" So you will build a house shaped like a monn- 
tain, Mr. Cumberland h" said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
who had made up her mind never to be astonished 
again. 

'* I shall employ such a selection of natural 
lines as will produce the most perfect whole," 
said Mr. Cumberland. " Never fear, sister Bur- 
tonshaw, we will bring something quite unique 
out of it — ^not a square box, I promise you. We 
will bring in a new era in domestic architecture. 
I am a candid man — I never shut my mind to 
convictiofi ; if there is no one else in England 
bold enough to embodv these principles in stone 
and lime, I am. Sylvo, my boy, if you can't 
rebuild, you can have. your house decorated at 
least. How do you excuse yourself fpr present- 
ing nothing to the eyes of your peasants bat a 
larger hut — a cottage on a great scale ? A landed 
proprietor ought to be a public educator, Sylvo. 
You don't appreciate your position, sir." 

Sylvo's *'ha, ha," rung like a distant chorus 
upon the somewhat high pitched treble of his re- 
spectable uncle, but Mrs. Burtonshaw was roused 
for her son's honor. " If Sylvo pays a school- 
master, I assure you he does very well, Mr. Cum- 
berland," said Mrs. Burtonshaw. *' What has he 
to do teaching classes ? And you are extremely 
mistaken if you think Sylvo's place is only a cot- 
tage pn a great scale. It is a very handsome 
mansion, Mr. Cumberland — a gentlemanly resi- 
dence, the advertisement said — it might do for 
any landed proprietor in England. Yes, Eliza- 
beth, my love, it is a very excellent house." 

" i am quite astonished that I can have shut 
my eyes to it so long," said Mr. Cumberland, too 
zealous about his own house to care for Sylvo's. 
'' There is an inhuman character, a hardness and 
pitilessness about our architecture, which is suf- 
ficiently striking when one comes to consider. 
Fancy some poor creature now passing this house 
in a storm, sister Burtonshaw — where is the 
roofed porch and the grateful seat to give shelter 
to the traveller ? I must set about it at once." 

" What is Mr. Cumberland to set about at 
once 1 " said Mrs. Burtonshaw, with a little 
scream. "A porch to shelter vagrants — at our 
very door — and you will give in to him, Maria 
Anna ! I have never been considered pitiless to 
the poor. I have always helped my fellow crea- 
tures when I had opportunity," continued the 
good lady, raising her head with offence ; *• but to 
have a porch full of vagabond^ on a rainy day, 
whoever might happen to call ! It is a great deal 
too much, Mr. Cumberland. It is not benevolence, 
it is only fancy that goes so far." 

But Mr. Cumberland, who was making mag" 
nificent designs on paper — gables and pinnacles 
enough to strike Kiirnberg with envy, and cany 
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off half his fortune, had no ear for the protest of 
Mrs. Bartonshaw. The philosopher sparred his 
new Xlosinante with the greatest ardor, and Mrs. 
Onmbcrland, so far from objecting, was struck 
with the romantic beauty of the idea. 

" So lilie those delightful feudal times," said 
Mrs. vCumberland, " when of course the grat'efnl 
dependants had a right to the shelter of their su- 
perior's threshold. That beautiful connection 
between the different classes which we all ought 
to promote ; it is never so well advanced as by 
kind contrivances like these." 

*• Do you think it is a kind contrivance to fill 
the house with workmen," said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
" to have the furniture spoiled with dust, and our 
things not fit to put on, and quite impossible to 
ask any one here ? You neveir think of the good 
of the family, or the pleasure of these dear chil- 
dren, Maria Anna. - People cannot come in 
through the window. Perhaps even the windows 
-will not be left to us, my dears. 1 think we had 
better go away." 

" The window left, sister Burtonshaw ? I 
promise you the window shall not be left," said 
the philosopher. " The rest of the house is sim- 
ply ugl}') but this is detestable. No, we must 
nave truth of form — that is the fundamental 
jrinciple — and beauty of ornamentation foUov^s ; 
just as, in the moral world, pleasure comes when 
necessity is served. Architecture is not merely 
the art of building, sister Elizabeth. Architec- 
ture is a severely moral science : her mission is 
not so much to build churches and houses, as to 
form and reform the principles of her time. A 
square is a heathen ideal — pure paijanism, Sylvo. 
Christian art rejects squares. You shall see, 
you shall see." 

" You mny sny so, if you like, Mr. Cumberland 
— bnt a great many artists live in squares," said 
Mrs Burtonshaw. " Do you say your friend Mr. 
Steele is not a Christian 1 for his house is in Fitz- 
roy Square, I know. There he is, I believe. I 
was sure it was him when- 1 heard the door open : 
and of course John will be doing all he can to 
keep from laughing when he brings Mr. Steele 
here." 

" Of course.'* as Mrs. Bilrtonshaw said, John 
was in a state of extreme anguish from sup- 
pressed laujrhtcrwhen he ushered Mr. Steele into 
the drawing-room. The maids in the house pro'- 
nounced Mr. Steele " a very funny gentleman ; " 
but John anathematized him when he retired to 
explode in pfivate. John did not like making 
his appearance with all his laughter, painfully re- 
strained, bursting in his face. 

" I wish 1 could do it half as well," said Mr. 
Steele, lifting his eyebrows as Mr. Cumberland 
placed his sketch of a porch before him. " What 
is it for ? Break out a light here," — and the art- 
ist mercilessly scribbled on the porch which the 
philosoplier had been at so much pains with — 
" and you'll make it a famous painting-room. 
I've got a picture to paint now for the Duke of 
Scatterjjood ; it's full of leafage and fruitajje, 
and running to seed. What would you advise 
me to call it, eh ? — the hardest thing in a pic- 
ture is the name" 
** Call it 'After the Harvest," said Mary. 
** ' After the Harvest.' Let's see, now ': that 
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ought to be a stubble^eM, with some com^flow* 
ers halt dead, and- a shower of apples. No : I 
want to give his Grace a hint of a lecture. ' After 
the Harvest I ' — No. ' Too Late for Rca ping- 
scatter it,' — how would that do ? He's Scatter- 
good, you know — eh? Do you think he'll make 
it'ont ? " 

"I do," said Sylvo. 

*' Do yon ? " said the artist. It was evi- 
dently quite satisfactory, since what Sylvo made 
out could not be very abstruse. All 'this while 
Steele was scribbling at that pretty porch of Mr* 
Cumberland's. It was a grievous trial to tho 
temper of the philosopher. 

"I'll tell you a thing that happened to me," 
said Mr. Steele, without* looking up from his 
work of mischief. " I saw a picture in a window 
the other day — a little sketch of my own — so I 
went in. • Who's that by 1 " says I. ' Can't tell 
sir,' said the dealer; 'said to be a Steele; but I 
don't pretend it's a Steele ; you shall have it for 
six pounds.' Well, I knew my name was on it, 
so I turned to the back — ' There's George Steele 
on it,' says I. ' Yes, to be sure, anybody couldT 
put that on,* says the dealer, so I gave him six 
pounds, and brought off the picture. Next day I 
sold it for a hundred. Now, do you know," said 
the artist, looking up with a face which had sud- 
denly subsided, out of the satisfaction with which 
he had repeated this dialogue, into doubt and ir- 
resolution, " I can't rest since. I think I ought 
to go and give him half. What do you say 1 " 

" Such beautiful disinterestedness ! " said Mrs. 
Cumberland, holding up her hands. 

" Eh 1 " said Mr. Steele. He was a great deal 
too much in earnest about what he said to notice 
that this was commendation. '* I know where it 
came from; it had gone for next to nothing at a sale. 
The dealer had his profit of course ; catcii one of 
them selling a pictui-o without a. profit. Now, 
what do you think I should do?" 

" You are spoiling my drawing, Steele," said 
Mr. Cumberland at last, worn out of patience; 
" how do you think any man is Jo work from it 
after all your flourishes? Let me have it 
here." 

•' X am working /rom it myself," said the artist, 
throwing out a succession of fanciful branches 
from Mr. Cumberland's Gothic porch. " See 
now, because I'm ornamenting his shabby hit of 
outline, how he keeps in his counsel, i had 
rather work from it than for it, I can teU you. 
Don't let him begin to build ; he'll never be^done • 
he'll cumber the land with his porches and Mi 
pinnacles, if he once begins." 

" That is just what I say," said Mrs. Burton- 
shaw. You are a painter ; you are always doing 
ornaments. Do ornaments make you happv, Mr. 
Steele?" 

Mr. Steele looked with some doubtfulness at 
Mrs. Burtonshaw. She who had once brought tho 
reproaches of his own conscience upon him was 
somewJiatof an awful personage to this acute yet 
simple spirit. " Now, what do you say I ought to 
do ? " said the artist. He was convinced this 
must be a very conscientious person — a mind still 
more upright than his own. 

" Do ? — why. give mc back my drawing, to be 
sure," said Mr. Cumberland. *' Eh ! why, Steele, 
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wliafs this yoiiVe beta abont9" It was still 
Mr. Camberland's porch, bat it was a porch lux- 
uriantly mantled over with the fantastic wreathr 
work of a vine. The bit of paper was henceforth 
not an idea of Mr. Camberiand's, bat a thing 
called, in the dialect of pictare*dealers, " a Steele." 
^ Mary seized upon it eagerly for the album, in 
which already Percy Vivian figured, and Mr. 
Steele threw down his pencil. 

" Com6 in and see my picture, will you ?'* said 
the artist ; " I'll introduce you to Shenkin Fow- 
ls, who makes all that row about architecture. 
That's his book, is it I—it's all along of him you 
are going to build. Does ornament^ make me 
happy, Mrs. Burtonshaw 1 — ^now, when do you 
see an ornament on fkie? Ask him with his 
moustache there. Are yon *appy, young gentle- 
man ? He has a better right, his young squire- 
ship, than a poor old fellow like me." 

CHAPTER XVI.— IMPHOVBMENT. 

But though Mr. Cumberland's design had 

Sassed out of his hands, and become " a Steele," 
is intention was unchanged. Our philosopher 
drove into London, was introduced to Mr. Shen- 
kin Powis, and drove out again, bringing with 
him that luminary of architectural morality, 
while Mary's pretty face, full of sunny mirth, 
looked out from the bow-window, and Zaidee, re- 
served and silent, her ears tingling once' again to 
the stranger's familiar name, sat behind. Mr. 
Cumberland stood on the lawn with his visitor, 
dooming to destruction this hapless square house, 
with its four corners, and proiecting a Gothic 
castle in its stead. Mrs. Cumberland, reclining 
on her sofa, comforted herself that it was a 
" beautiful idea ; " but the whole feminine popu- 
lation of the house, except herself, watched the 
two gentlemen on the lawn as they might have 
watched an invading army, with earnest hostili- 
ty and eager vigilance. ** I wonder how they 
can look at all these pretty innocent trees," said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, " and that grass that is like 
velvet, and everything so settled and comfort- 
able ; — I wonder they have the heart to look at 
them, Maria Anna! and to think that, in a day 
or two, there will be nothing but dust, and ham- 
mers, and masons, and all sorts of people. "What 
does Mr. Cumberland mean by a square being a 
heathen institution? Wo are not living in a 
square ; and I am sure there is Belgravia, and 
Grosvenor Square, and all the rest of them, 
which are just the very best places one can live 
in ; but Mr. Cumberland, of course, will never be 
like other people. Mary, my love, we will have 
to go away." 

" I would rather not go away. Aunt, Burton- 
shaw," said Mary. "Papa's now frea'k became 
somewhat more serious if it involved this neces- 
sity. 

"But, my love, we cannot help ourselves," 
said Aunt Burtonshaw. ** I think we will go to 
ISylvo's place, Elizabeth ; vou would like to see 
Sylvo's place, my dear child ; now I am sure you 
would, though you do not like to say it." 

" But t do like to say it," said Zaidee, with a 
smile of wonder ; " I should like very well to see 
Sylvo's place, Aunt Burtonshaw, if we must 
leave home." 



'^Poor dear!" said Mrs. Burtonshav, lovifig: 
ly, smoothing Zaidee's beaatiful hair, and thi^- 
ing of the refractory Sylvo, who could not now 
be induced to devote himself to Zaidee. Sylvo 
had his repulse fresh in his* mind yet, bat did 
not condescend to inform his mother why he re- 
garded her recommendation so little; so Mrs. 
Bartonshaw expended a great deal of sympathy 
upon Zaidee's unfortunate attachment, and con- 
stantly called her '^ poor dear ! " 

Mr. Shenkin Powis was a man of some note 
in the world. Mrs. Cumberland had a luncheon 
prepared for him. and waited to receive him vnth 
a very pretty compliment; while old Jane Wil- 
liams lingered on the staircase, anxious to way- 
lay the visitor, and inspect him, to discover what 
relationship he bore to the house of Powisland. 
The disappointment of both these watchers was 
great, when Mr. Shenkin Powis shook hands 
with Mr. Cumberland on the lawn, and left this 
hospitable mansion undemolished and nnvisited. 
" I have sent Parkins to drive him to Eichmond," 
said Mr. Cumberland, as he came in ; " he could 
not wait — he had an appointment. I am a little 
disappointed in him, sister Burtonshaw — clever 
undoubtedly, but a crotchety man — a crotchety 
man. The fact is, my genius will not go in lead- 
ing-strings. Think of the man trying to "con- 
vince me that, unless I pulled it down and re- 
built it from the foundations, it would be better 
to leave the house as it is. He does not approve 
of rounding an angle by thickening the mason- 
ry ; it is not sincere. I grant the necessity of 
truth in form— that it is the beauty of it ; but 
think of a sincere wall, sister Burtonshaw ! No : 
I find I must originate and execute by myself ; 
the result will show." 

" Then you will go on, Mr. Cumberland," said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, "though even Mr. Shenkin 
Powis knows better ! Well, I am sure 1 have 
told you what I think, and if you will not hear 
common sense I cannot help "it. But we must 
go away, you know ; j^e cannot stay when you 
have workmen all over the house. The children 
want a change, too; they want change of air, 
poor dears. We will go to Sylvo's place, Mr. 
Cumberland ; and when you have cut up all the 
poor pretty lawn, and destroyed everything, you 
will send for ns to come home." 

But Mr. Cumberland was quite beyond the 
reach of Aunt Burtonshaw's innocent sarcasm. 
He was measuring, and planning, and making 
very rude sketches with a great pMicil which one 
of the workmen, brought here on an errand of 
investigation had left this morning. Mr. Cum- 
berland made his design for the Gothic porch 
over again, putting particular emphasis on its 
roof and its benches. " We would want to re- 
fuge for the destitute, no great indiscriminate 
shelter for the houseless poor, if this plan were 
universally adopted," said Mr. Cumberland; " the 
greatest possible incentive to private charity — 
best plan that could be adopted for giving each 
family a little community of friendly depend- 
ents. Depend upon it, sister Burtonshaw, yoa 
will hear of this before the year is out." 

But Mrs. Burtonshaw had gone to seek Sylvo, 
to prepare him for the honor about to be done to 
his place. Sylvo received the proposal some- 
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what gruffly, bat not without satisfaction. He 
was pleased to have " a regular beautj^," to make 
his place iumous amon^ his neighbors ^ and per- 
haps Sylvo had an idea that he had been suffi- 
ciently rude and resentful, and that now it might 
be time to melt a little towards Zaidee, and give 
her another chance. "People say you should 
never take a woman at her nrst word," muttered 
Syl'^o, as he lounged with his cigar among the 
trees, and recalled with complacency hie moth- 
er's flattering explanation of Zaidee's silence and 
though tfuln ess. " Why can't she be honest, and 
say as mach ? " said Sylvo ; ** but I suppose it's 
woman's way." He was very well satisfied with 
this conclusion. The young gentleman was not 
of an inquiring mind in general — and he gra- 
ciously resolved upon giving Zaidee another 
chance. 

Sylvo's place ! where the only society is the 
gentleman Ravage whom Aunt Burtonshaw is so 
much afraid of," said Mary ; and Mary shrugged 
her shoulders, and pouted her red lip. " Yes, I 
shall be very glad to see Sylvo's place, my dear 
"Elizabeth," said Mrs. Cumberland ; " we will 
carry female influence, and, I trust refinement, 
there : it will do Sylvo good, I am sure." Only 
Zaidee said nothing either of satisfaction or ap- 
proval. " She thinks the more, poor dear," said 
Aunt Burtonshaw. 

And it was a very fortunate change for Zaidee 
this removal ; it carried her away from the daily 
excitement — the secret anxiety, which constant- 
ly had fresh fuel added to raise it higher. Mary 
might pout, but she could not help herself; and 
perhaps it was no harm to Mary either, this go- 
ing away. The preparations were made very 
hastily, for Mr. Cumberland was taking vigorous 
measures. The door was impassable before the 
little party were ready ; they had to niake their 
escape by the window, after all, according to Mrs. 
Burtonshaw's prophecy, and even the window 
would not have been left to them had they stay- 
ed another day. From the noise and dust and 
disturbance of Mr. Cumberland's improvements, 
they went gratefully through the bright country, 
on their short summer's day's journey to Sylvo's 
place. Sylvo was quite in great spirits, laughing 
great " ha^ ha's '' from under his moustache, no 
one could tell for what reason, and preparing 



himself for the most joyona hospitality ; he felt 
that he would rather astonish Mansfield, when 
that excellent savage came to visiyiim, on his 
arrival Two beautiful cousins do not fall to the 
lot of every man ; the curve of Sylvo's mous- 
tache relaxed, and those admirable teeth of his 
slightly revealed themselves ; he tried a pun after 
the fashion of Mr. Steele, and made such a de- 
plorable failure that the attempt was followed by 
infinite plaudits ; and on the whole he could not 
help a comfortable conviction of his own attrac- 
tions, mental and physical. Sylvo was return- 
ing to his place improved by the society of ge- 
nius and feminine refinement, in the best temper 
and best hopes imaginable.' It was quite a bril- 
liant day for Sylvo, the day which made him sole 
cavalier of this little travelling party ; he grew 
quite elated with his important position as he 
drew nearer home. 

And Sylvo was not disappointed in his expec- 
tations. Mr. Mansfield was astonished when he 
stalked in, in his morning costume, redolent of 
cigars, and was ushered into a drawing-room 
full of ladies. Mi*. Mansfield's astonishment was 
so extreme indeed that he well-nigh made a 
quarrel with Sylvo, who " might have let a man 
know before he went right in among them," Mr. 
Mansfield thought. The beautiful cousins made 
a great sensation in the neighborhood of Sylvo's 
place, where they shook oflT his attendance rather 
unceremoniously, and wandered by themselves 
through the flowery lanes and fields. It was a 
great refreshment to each of these young hearts ; 
they expanded once more to each other, and from 
this little pause and moment of observation 
looked back upon the time which had just 
d. It was a time of infinite interest and 
importance to both of them : to Mary the crisis 
of her life ; to Zaidee a great and strange trial, 
by means of which the crisis of her life also was 
to come. While Mr. Cumberland's porch rose 
with its odd Gothic pinnacles on the square ga- 
ble, which it was his intention to mould into 
conformity with the lines of nature. Mr. Cum- 
berland's household found a very pleasant cha^e 
in Sylvo's place ; and Sylvo had quite made up 
his mind, by this time, when and how he was to 
offer to Zaidee " another chance." 
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FABT XI. — ^BOOK III. 

CHAPTER XVII.— WANDBMNOS, 



But Sylvo's place, which was very well for a 
Tisit of two or three weeks, did not retain its at- 
tractions for a longer residence, and there was no 
telling when the unhappy house at Twickenham 
might be habitable. Mr. and Mrs, Camberland 
were people happily independent of fashion ; it 
mattered very little to them that the " season " was 
ending, and people rushing everywhere out of Lon- 
don. Mrs. Cumberland was suddenly seized with 
a desire to spend a few weeks in town ; and Mary 
— all)eit Mary was by no means so indifferent to 
fashion as Ijer mother was— eagerly seconded the 
proposal. It was in vain Jthat Sylvo, somewhat 
V discomfited, echoed Mr. Mansfield's protest that 
there was " nobody " in town. " There are a 
great many charming people, my dear Sylvo," 
said Mrs. Cumberland. '• I am thankful to say 
my friends are not of an exclusive caste; / can 
find some one worth visiting in London all the 
year lound." , 

"London in August! I admire yofir taste,I am 
sure, Maria Anna;" said Mrs. Burtonshaw. But 
even these dreadful sarcasms of Mrs. Burtonshaw 
did not deter her sister. Sylvo had found no op- 
portuniry of giving Zaidee that other chance 
He thought it might be as prudent to leave her 
time to contrast this place of his, and all the de- 
lights and honors of which its mistress would 
have full possession, with " some shabby house in 
Iion«lon," where his own graceful attentions 
would be wanting. One of Mrs. Cumberland's 
friends who was on the wing for her place in the 
counrry, willingly handed over her house to Mrs. 
Cumberland, if not a shabby house, it was 
rather a faded one, with little rooms, and no re- 
markable advantages of position, so far as these 
rustic people could judge. Mrs. Burtonshaw 
was seized with shorinqps of breath the very first 
day of their entry inio it; she thanked Provi- 
, deuce slie was not obliged to live in rooms of 
gucJj proportions. " Very different from Sylvo's 
pl*e. my dear," said Mrs. Burtonshaw; "yon 
are pule already, Elizabeth, my sweet love I 
Maria Anna ought to have more thought for 
you." 

And it was very true that Zaidee was pale, and 
that the mother of Sylvo was more and more im- 
pressed with the attachment to her son, which 
was vso apparent. Mary's soft cheek, too, owned 
a flatter of variable color, but this Mrs. Burton- 
shaw did not notice. The good lady audibly 
wonilereil whether Mr. Vivian, or that pretty 
sweet. Mrs. Bernard Morton, would still be in 
town ; hut Mrs. Burtonshaw was not quite aware 
how inipoitant a question this was to both her 
young companions, or how often their thoughts 
made the saute inquiry. But when they had 
been a week or two in London, it grew sufficient- 
ly evident that Mr. Tercy Vivian was not in 
town. Several of Mrs. Cumberland's "charm- 
ing" arquaintanees, who were of the circle of 
Perev's worshi|»|»crs. roportcd that he had gone 
home to Gnc^liire ; and that Mrs. Morton, though 
still detaiiK'd by her husband's parliamentary du- 
ties, was also p'repariiig to go— "everybody," in- 



deed, was ii^ the flatter of departure; even the 
good people who could only afford a fortnights 
holiday, and who were innocent of fashion, clos- 
ed up their windows and " went out of town." 
The sunshine burned upon the London streets, 
upon the hosts of people who have no holiday, 
and pleasure-seekers from the country, innocent- 
ly unaware that " all the world " had forsaken 
the busy Babylon. Mrs. Cumberland almost re- 
pented of her visit to London ; and Mary, who 
was not above the horror of being unfashionable, 
began to urge retreat again with much persever- 
ance. They drove down toTwickenham only to 
find Mr. Cumberland peering over his spectacles 
with his curious eyes at the mass of indiscrimi- 
nate rubbish which encumbered the lawn, and at- 
taching turrets and pinnacles and rounding cor- 
ners at his own sweet will, fearless of criticism. 
Already, if the steamboat passengers up and 
down the Thames were not the happier for Mr. 
Cumberland's improvements, they were the more 
amused ; and it was even said that Mr. Shenkin 
Powis had undertaken a voyage as far as Hamp- 
ton Court, to survey with horror the extremely 
original specimen of domestic architecture which 
the philosopher was elaborating out of his com- 
fortable square box. The holiday people on tho 
river no longer passed this pretty corner with si- 
lent envy. There was always a crowd of gazers 
turning their attention , to this grand effort of 
Mr. Cumberland for the Commonweal. The 
acacia on the lawn, being of a fitsiidious nature, 
had begun to droop and sicken in spite of the 
rude wooden railings put up to protect it, and 
shed its foliage in yellow flakes, no longer upon 
the beautiful head of Zaidee Vivian, or the clus- 
tering curls of Mary Cumberland, but upon the pa- 
per caps of plasterers, and carpenters, and .sandy 
masonic locks. '' We are getting on," said Mr. 
Cumberland, rubbing his hands with glee as the 
ladies of his family stood by in horror-stricken 
silence— V already making progress, sister Bur- 
tonshaw. Before the winter frosts set in, yon 
shall see a very different-looking building, I as- 
sure you. from the thing you left. This crocket 
is from York, and the work of this oriel window 
copied from a beautiful example in Nuremlierg. 
1 do not reject authority — far be it from me to 
dispute the wisdom of the past — but !• retain ray 
own ideas notwithstanding, sister Elizabeth. But 
for my oversight and care, it would be impossible i 
to harmonize the w.hole ; and I expect the sci- 
ence of domestic architecture to date this build- 
ing as the first in a new period. The buildings 
of the age shall be harmonized, sister Burton- 
shaw; a character of benevolent forethought 
shall he added to the conscientious morality of 
Mr. Shenkin Powis : there is not an addition 
here which does not represent, really or HymboU- 
eally, 'the celestial attribute of benevolence; but 
I have no time to enter iiito detail. No, hy no 
means, I do not wish you to come home ; wo- 
men are always in the way of improvements; 
and I am glad to tell you that I am perfectly sat- 
isfied with the way we are uoing on." 

The visitors got into their carriage, and drove 
away in respectful silence. Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
panting for words in which to express her admi- 
ration of Mr. Cumberland's proceedings, could 
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find none enfficiently terse and expressiye ; and 
Mrs. Cumberland contented herself with a sigh 
of relief when they emerged from the dust with 
which this benevolent architecture filled the at- 
mosphere. They were quite cast out of their 
home, these unfortunate la'dies. However benev- 
olent the porch might be when completed, it 
threw most inhospitable obltacles in the mean 
time across the familiar threshhold, and access 
by door or window was equally denied to them. 
"When they reached their faded drawing-room, 
and looked out upon the closed shutters ef this 
extremely fashionable and dingy little street, 
Mrs. Burtonshaw thought it the best possible op- 
portunity for urging a return to Sylvo's place. 

" You will go back to Essex now, of course, Ma- 
ria Anna, said Mrs. Burtonshaw; you will not shut 
up these dear children here, to pinetiway and lose 
their health again. Keep up your spirits, Eliza- 
beth, my love — we shall soon return again — for I 
am sure you looked quite a different creature in 
Sylvo's place." 

" But I cannot think of returning to Sylvo's 
place," said Mrs. Cumberland from her sofa. 
** My dear Elizabeth, you are very kind, but we 
will take advantage of our opportunity, and have 
a change of scene. I have been thinking — we 
will not go to the coast, nor to Scotland, nor any 
place we have been before — we will go into the 
beautiful heart of England, my dear children. 
When your Aunt Burtonshaw and I were young, 
we were there once many years ago ; we will go to 
Malvern — we will quite enjoy ourselves being 
alone. My dear Elizabeth, I trust you have no 
objection ; we shall be quite hermits, and enjoy 
that beautiful hill." 

If Mrs. Burtonshaw had objections, it did not 
seem that they were particularly important. 
Mary being in the state of mind to which change 
of one sort or another was indispensable, eagerly 
lent her assistance, and within a few days the 
little party set out once more. " We know no 
one. there-^we will be quite alone, Lizzy," said 
Mary, with a sigh. Perhaps Miss Cunaberland 
did not appreciate as her mother did the roman- 
tic delights of solitude, but Mary was eager to 
set out from this desolate London, echoing with 
emphasis the universal declaration that " no one 
was in town." An express North-western train 
might have made London populous in a very few 
hours for Mary, but " nobody " was in it now. 

*' My dear love, we will not stay long — we will 
soon come back to Sylvo's place," said Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw, patting the beautiful head of Zaidce. 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, thought it was very cruel of 
Maria Anna to shut her eyes to the dear child's 
feelings so wantonly. What did any one care 
for Malvern ? and it was easy to see how deeply 
interested this poor dear was in Sylvo's place. 

But Zaidce bore with wonderful fortitude the 
journey which carried her farther and farther 
away from Sylvo. Zaidee's fresh young spirit, 
and fyes shining with life and interest, traced 
all these inland roads with pleasure. The apple 
trees on the pathway clustered with theif russet 
fruit, and the pollard willows bristling over every 
little stream — the great Vale of Severn with its 
churches and towns, and that odd miniature 
moantain which has lost its way so strangely, 
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and settled itself in the wide flat of this level 
country, where there is not another mound to 
break the horizon — were matters more interest- 
ing to Zaidee than to any of her companions. 
Mrs. Cumberland was languid, and reclined in a 
comer of the carriage. Mrs. Burtonshaw was 
interested, but depreciatory, making a perpetual 
comparison between Sylvo's place and this un- 
familiar country. Mary was wandering in her 
own thoughts, and noticed external matters only 
by fits and starts ; and no one knew how Zai- 
dee's eyes brightened at the sight of gorse and 
heather, and how friendly looked these grassy 
heights of Malvern to one who had not seen for 
eight long years the rugged elevation of Briar- 
ford Hill. 

CHAPTER Xym— MALVERN. ' 

" Are we growing old, Elizabeth ? We are 
not girls as we used to be," said Mary Cumber- 
land. " Do you remember when we sat in that 
great room at Ulm, where mamma tried to make 
us think, and we would not, but quite made up 
for it when We were by ourselves ? Do you re- 
member all the sewing we used to do, and all our 
speculations 1 When Aunt Burtonshaw praised 
us for the one, she never dreampt of the other, 
Lizzy ; but we never speculate now." 

*^ No," said Zaidee. She was plucking up the 
short hill-side grass unwittingly with her hands, 
and thinking her own private thoughts. 

" I suppose we were only looking at life then, 
and now we are in it," said Mary musingly. 
" Nothing concerned us very much, and we could 
wonder at everything. Life is a strange thing, 
Lizzy — what is the good of all these humdrum 
quiet days, do you think ? We never do any 
thing — were we made for any use, do you sup- 
pose? Elizabeth! why can you not answer 
me?" 

iFor Mary was as much given at ever to a com- 
parison of ideas, and as curious to know her 
companion's opinion ; while Zaidee, for her part, 
was not very much more disposed to " rational 
iiiswers" than before. 

"I think God made the days," said Zaidce, 
" and he must see some use in them. We have 
to live our lives out, however long they may be. 
Do people sometimes wish for long life, Mary 1 
If it was fifty years, or sixty years, what a dreary 
length of way !" 

"Now, that is just in your old strain,"said Mary 
Cumberland. " Why should it be a dreary 
length of way ? I have no regard for church- 
yards and tombstones, for my part ; I am not in 
a hurry to live my life out, — one may be a little 
dull now and then, and wonder what is the good 
of one's self, without such disn^al thoughts as 
these." 

Zaidee made no answer. They were seated 
upon the hill of Malvern, with some gray slopes 
towering above them, yet, at a considerable alti- 
tude ; as far as they could see on every side, a 
vast level of cultivated country stretched into the 
skies, — low down at their feet lay the houses of 
the little town, the gray towers of the abbey, and 
the setting of rich orchards in which these habi- 
tations were enclosed, — while striking up fron 
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the fertile flat were little far-off cities, sparkling 
with spires and eplded weathercocks, small an- 
cient dignified cathedral towns, — and a faint line 
far away, of broken banks over-lapping each oth- 
er, with a thin silver thread here and there shin- 
ing oat between, gave note of the Severn, tree- 
less and laborless, pursuing his path to the sea. 
The multitude of roads mapping this strange, 
wide landscape in every direction — the morsels 
of village glistening in a chance ray of sunshine, 
and churches which in fancy you could lift in 
your hand, so dwarfed are they by the long dis- 
tance, — give a strange attraction to the scene. 
Of itself it is not a beautiful scene, and a dull 
sky sweeps down upon it, blending its unfeatured 
breadths with the clouds of the horizon ; but the 
air, which has travelled many a mile since last it 
encountered any eminence, -comes fresh and full 
upon this hillside j and the eye, which is never 
satisfied with seeing, takes in with a peculiar 
gratification this singular extent of space pre- 
sented to it, and revels in the world of air and 
cloud upon that vast uninterrupted sky. 

" See, there is a bold road striking out by 
itself across all that wilderness of fields," said 
Mary. " What strange abrupt turns it takes ; 
but it is not even crossed by another, so far as 
I can see : that is a man's road, Lizzy, — for my 
part, I do not like travelling alone " 

" It is not quite alone," said Zaidee, speaking 
low. " There is a little footpath behind the 
hedge, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the 
other : some one might walk perpetually under 
the hedgerow side by side with the traveller on 
the high-road, and he would never know." 

"'Well, I cannot say that makes it much more 
comfortable," said Mary, laughing. " You are 
mysterious to-day, Elizabeth. I do not like your 
secret people who travel under hedgerows. I 
like dayliglit and the broad highway for my own 
share. You like this place, do you not ? I sup- 
pose I do ; I don't want any one to talk to me ; 
I want to think, Lizzv. How far away you can 
look, straining your beautiful eyes, Mr. Vivian 
would say. What a weary length these days are 
for August days. Heigh ho ! " 

But Zaidee was so little disposed to interrupt 
Mary's thoughts by talking, that it was Mary 
herself who broke the silence first. Mary was in 
a strange mood of restless idleness ; she was per- 
petually changing her position, as she half sat 
and half reclined upon this bank of luxuriant 
greensward; laughter that was rounded with a 
sigh, and sighing which incontinently burst into 
laughter, were the signs and symbols of Mary's 
state of mind. She was greatly in want of some 
little piece of excitement ; her mind had a great 
deal too much scope, wandering back and for- 
ward in a restless haste, speculating on the fu- 
ture and on the past. Mary, half emerged from 
her first enchanted maze, was full of a restless 
disquietude ; her whole life beyond seemed hang- 
ing upon some uncertain decision — a nervousT" 
anxious, troublesome uncertainty — a decision 
which she would be ashamed to expedite by any 
measures of her own. Mary was not a little 
ashamed of herself for the length her thoughts 
had gone already, and scornfully scouted the idea 
that "any man" held her fate in his hands. 



Nevertheless, she had been an extremelj imprn- 
dent guardian of her own happiness. Mr. Percy 
Vivian, perhaps, might be quite unaware of this 
rich gift lavished on him ; perhaps he was aware, 
and did not appreciate the possession : but what- 
ever Mr. Percy Vivian's sentiments might be, 
there was no longer any safeguard for Mary; 
her good sense, as Aunt Burtonshaw predicted, 
had been no defence to her; she had thrown 
away her heart. 

"I think you are very innocent, Lizzy," said 
Mary, suddenly starting from an apparent con- 
templation of the landscape before her, of which 
landscape, in reality, she saw nothing. " You 
never understand at all, nor seek to understand, 
what all Aunt Burtonshaw's hints and doable 
meanings are full of. There, now, yon look 
quite incredulous. Is it my fault if your 
thoughts are always at the end of the world f 
Who can you have to think of, Elizabeth ? I 
suppose yoQ never found out that Aunt Burton- 
shaw had double meanings at all ? " 

" No, indeed. I always understand Aunt Bu^ 
tonshaw perfectly," said Zaidee, with a smile. 

" Which means, that you are perfectly uncon- 
scious of all her endcavoVs," said Mary. " Aunt 
Burtonshaw thinks — I really ought not to tell 
you — Aunt Burtonshaw believes you are very 
much interested in Sylvo, Elizabeth " 

" Very much interested I I will not answer for 
the ' very much,' " said Zaidee ; " but, indeed, I 
do think of Sylvo, Mary ; only Sylvo will find 
some one better for him than you." 

" You are a simpleton, and I will not enlighten 
you," said Mary. " What do you think of Mrs. 
Morton?" she asked abruptly, after a pause. 
Mary, but for very shame, would have been so 
glad to unbosom herself, and make a confidant 
of her friend— would have been so much relieved, 
indeed, if Zaideo had taken the initiative, and 
pressed into her confidence; but Zaidee was 
quite as shy of the subject as Mary was, though 
she was sufficiently clear-sighted to roe how mat- 
ters stood. Zaidee faltered a good deal. What 
did she think of Mrs. Morton— what did she 
think of Elizabeth Vivian, her cousin, the beauti- 
ful Elizabeth of the Grange ? Zaidee felt herself 
change color painfully — she scarcely knew what 
to say. 

" I heard Mr. Vivian ^ay there was no woman 
like his sister; he ought to know best," said 
Zaidee. 

It was an unfortunate speech in everyway; 
unfortunate in its hesitation and faltering tone- 
unfortunate in quoting Mr. Vivian — and, lastly, 
in the opinion it convened. Mary Cumberland 
did not choose that Percy should think his sister 
the first of womankind. She did not at all ap- 
preciate such an extent of fraternal affection; 
and Mary was piqued at the idea that any one 
knew better than she did what Percy's opinion 
was. 

" I asked what you thought yourself, not what 
Mr. Percy Vivian thought," said Mary. *' One 
does not care for having Mr. Percy Vivian's 
opinions at secondhand. He is a very great an- 
thor, perhaps ; but I would not quote him so 
often if I were you, Elizabeth.** 

When Zaidee raised her eyes in ostonishment, 
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•he saw Mary, yerj red, and with a distarbed 
and troubled face, gazing down the hilly path, 
while she placked the grass by handfuls. , Some 
one was toiling* upward, looking abont him 
anxiously, sometimes pausing to survey the wide 
landscape behind him, sometimes turning aside 
to gather a wildflower, buf always on the alert, as 
If looking for some one on the hill. As his figure 
advanced, Mary Cumberland's face varied like a 
efaangins sky ; as it drew near and nearer, she 
rose to her feet with irrestrainable excitement. 
Zaidee lookecl at her pretty form, relieved against 
the dark background of the hill, and at the 
stranger advancing hastily, before she herself 
rose, and then with an instinctive impulse of re- 
serve, to control and subdue her friend. Zaidee 
took Mary's hand with an involuntary grasp of 
cantion, which Mary returned vehemently, and 
^en the pretty fingers unclasped, and these two 
stood distinctly visible, waiting to greet Mr. 
Percy Vivian as he appeared out of breath be- 
hind an angle of the path. In the moment's 
interval, Mary's good sense and Mary's pride 
had come to her rescue triumphantly. Percy 
thought the beautiful sister eave him the warm- 
est welcome, and was much concerned to see 
Mary so reserved and stately ; the young gentle- 
man was extremely assiduous — extremely devot- 
ed ; he fancied he nad been losing time. 

CHAPTER XIX. — THE BEGINNING OP DANOEB. 

" So you found the young ladies, Mr. Vivian," 
said Mrs. Cumberland. "Dear children! they 
love nature. I was convinced they were on the 
hill. I tell them we have nearly as good a pros- 
pect from this window ; but they are young, and 
have more enterprise than I have. Is it not a 
delightful surprise, my dear Mary, to see Mr. 
Vivian here ? " 

*'We were much astonished," says Mary in 
an undcr%)ne. Mr. Vivian, who has looked up 
to catch her answer, though people say he has a 
great knowledge of character, and though this 
constraint is the very thing with which he would 
endow his heroine in a novel, to evidence the 
state of her feelings in presence of her lover, has 
so totally lost his penetration that he is quite 
disappointed. '' It was no pleasure to her, then," 
muses Percy ; " only a surprise." 

" For mv part. I thought Mr. Vivian had 
come to tell us of some great misfortune," said 
Mrs. Burtonshaw — "that the house had come 
down, or that Mr. Cumberland had bnd a fall, or 
some accident \ nothing else was to be looked for, 
I am sure." 

There has been no accident ; Mr. Cumberland 
was in excellent spirits," said Percy, " and feels 
that he is making progress. The porch, I assure 
you, would accommodate a couple of poor fami- 
lies already, Mrs. Burtonshaw ; and when Mr. 
Cumberland has his heating apparatus in order, 
I have no doubt it will be greatly patronized in 
the cold weather. If you^were nearer town, a be- 
nevolent institution like this might be subject to 
abuse, Mrs. Cumberland. I am afraid a colony 
of London boys in immediate possession would 
not quite carry out your charitable views." 



" Charitable views ! " echoed Mrs. Burtonshaw; 
" what sort of views will we have from our win- 
dows when we get back to our poor, pretty, un* 
fortunate house at Twickenham — if^ indeed, 
there are any windows left ? The little wretches 
will play at marbles and all sorts of games ; it 
will not matter to them if the Queen should come 
to call. Mr. Cumberland has all his own way, 
Mr. Vivian. Maria Anna will give in to him, and 
I cannot describe to you the trouble I have. Do 
not speak to me, Maria Anna ! I have no pa- 
tience with it ; and it will be all the same, of 
course, whosoever comes to call." 

** I had an interview with Mr. Cumberland on 
the lawn, over a heap of mortar,'* said Percy, 
while Mrs. Burtonshaw groaned aloud, " and 
heard from him yon were at Malvern. I had 
business in this quarter. No lack of views here, 
Mrs. Burtonshaw, though they are not charitable 
ones. This place reminds me a little, I scarcely 
can tell why, of my own home.'' 

" That delightful Grange which you described 
to us once ? " said Mrs. Cumberland from her so- 
fa ; " and of course I recognized it again in yonr 
last charming book. When are you going to fa- 
vor us with another, Mr. Vivian ? But first tell 
me how this reminds yon of your own ancient 
romantic home." 

" I suppose because it is perfectly qnlike," said 
Percy, with a little laugh. " There is no Grange 
on the hill of Malvern ; but we stand upon a les- 
ser emipcnce at home, and look out from our 
height upon a flat expanse, which this is just suf- 
ficient to recall to me. Our low country is not a 
cultivated plain, or a Vale of Severn ; it is only 
a bleak stretch of Cheshire fields, a low sandy 
coast, and sullen sea. There are a multitude of 
roads, Mrs.Bnrtonshaw, all leading to the Grange, 
as you would suppose, and never a wayfarer on 
one of them ; and we have a fierce little hill for 
our henchman, bristling with gorse, and armed 
with broken rocks, and undergo a perpetual siege 
and cannonade from all the winds. There are 
only inland gales at Malvern, but our visitors 
come fresh from the sea." 

^' It is very strange ; that is like the place 
Elizabeth used to tell me of," said Mary. 

And Mary, looking up, found Zaidee's eyes 
fixed upon her with such a trembling eagerness 
of entreaty, that her idea of resemblance between 
the two descriptions was quickened into instant 
certainty. She returned this beseeching look 
with a glance of the extrcmcst surprise. Her cu- 
riosity was suddenly roused. What did it meani 
When Mary's look left Zaidee, she met Mr. Viv- 
ian's ; and Mr. Vivian had been watching this 
interchange of glances, and looked at her, ear- 
nestly repeating the question. Mary was quite 
perplexed ; she conld oi^y look at Zaidee again. 

" Perhaps Miss Elizabeth Cumberland has been 
in Cheshire," said Petcy. Percy was very curious"; 
but he always was, Mary remembered with won- 
der, in everything that concerned Elizabeth. 

*'No — no," said Zaidee hurriedly. She with- 
drew, back out of the light of the window, and 
grew very pale. She dared not lift her eyes again, 
but sat trembling and in terror. Never had she 
been so near betrayed ; and her ears tingled, al- 
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most expecting to hear the cry of " Zaidee 1 Zai- 
dee ! " with which Percy could throw her diagaise 
to the winds. 

Por Zaidee did not think that Percy Vivian 
held her without a doubt for the daughter of this 
fantastic, kind Mrs. Cumberland, reclining on her 
sofa — the sister of Mary, the niecepf Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw. Percy could not account for his own 
interest in her, nor for sundry little occurrences 
which startled him with a vague wonder and sns- 

Eicion. He never dreamed that she was Zaidee ; 
e had not even connected her with the lost child ; 
he had only a vague, floating curiosity about her, 
which he himself had no right to have, and did 
not understand. 

Zaidee dared not withdraw to her own apart- 
ment to subdue her agitation. She must sit still 
to watch the conversation, to hear what they said, 
to guard her secret at ail hazards. She scarcely 
knew how the day went on as she sat among them, 
watching them with this intense and steady vigi- 
lance : she made no sense of the buzz of words 
which rung in her ears. She only knew that her 
secret was not threatened, nor her possible knowl 
edge of «the Gr^pge discussed again. There were 
a great many other subjects of interest to the oth- 
er members of the part^. There was one most ab- 
sorbing topic in the mmds of two of them, which, 
like Zaidee'^ secret anxiety, did not bear talking 
of; and beyond the surprise of the moment, Zai- 
dee^s brief and hurried answer was not remarked 
by her companions. She kept with the little 
company obstinately in her great anxiety. When 
Mary and Percy spoke»aside for an instant, Zai- 
dee was thrown into a secret agony ; and when 
the evening came, and Mr. Vivian followed Miss 
Cumberland into the garden in the twilight to lis- 
ten to the nightingales, Zaidee sat unseen by the 
window watching them, as they wandered through 
the trees. Her overpowering terror made her for- 
get for the moment that they had other things to 
talk of than her secret — this secret which neither 
of them could have suspected till to-night, and 
which both had forgotten before now. 

" Tbc^c two young creatures, they are quite 
happy : they forget how cold the night air has 
grown," said Mrs. Bnrtonshaw, coming behind the 
chair where Zaidee sat alone looking out into the 
dewy darkness of the garden. " My dear love, 
you are sighing ; you are all by yourself, while 
Mary is away. Ah ! it is all very well to speak 
of business in this quarter. I suppose Mr. Vivian 
is attending to his ^business among the trees yon- 
der. These young men are such hypocrites, 
Elizabeth. I should be glad to see what lawful 
errand Mr. Vivian had here." 

Believed by remembering that there was no fear 
of her secret coming into discussion between two 
people who were busy with themselves, Zaidee 
bethought her of the dfsappointment of Sylvo's 
anxious mother. 

*• I am afraid, indeed, Mary likes Mr. Vivian, 
Aunt Burtonshaw," said Zaidee. *' I should be 
very glad, if it were not for you.'* 

" xou are a dear, unselfish child," said Mrs. 
Bnrtonshaw, stooping to bestow a kiss on Zai- 
dee's brow, '* and you need not be sorry for me, 
my darling. I have quite made up my mind to 
lose Mary. I have other views for Sylvo now." 



*' I can very glad, then. I think Mary will be 
happy," said Zaidee musingly. " Percy would 
not grieve any one ; no, I am sure of that." 

" Did you say Sylvo would not grieve 1 I do 
not think he will, my love," said Mrs.Burtonshaw 
" You do not ask me what my views are for Syl 
vo, now, Elizabeth ; but you are qaite right, my 
dear child. I will not say anything of them ; I 
will leave it all to Sylvo himself." 

" Yes, Aunt Burtonshaw," said Zaidee. Sylvo 
was not farther from the scene in person than he 
was in imagination from Zaidee's thoughts — 
she was thinking of Mary and Percy, in charmed 
twilight, with the sweet dew falling on their young 
heads, and the air full of the singmg of nightin- 
gales. She was lingering for a moment in her 
maiden meditations upon that oldest tfnd newest 
subject of romance — that universal love tale 
which somebody is alwavs telling — that un- 
known witchcraft to which her own heart had 
never been tempted. Beguiled out of her mere 
personal agitation, Zaidee's heart beat with a 
wondering sympathy ; with a smile on her 
lip, and a tear in her eye, she watched for 
Mary coming home out of the realm of fairy- 
land, out of the enchanted twilight, to the lights 
and common life of this dusky room. Zaidee's 
own eyes were dazzled by these lights, and with a 
pensive, wistful sweetness, through the tears that 
made them brighter, those beautiful eyes turned 
back again to the falling night. With a little 
visionary sadness, her thoughts too returned 
again to herself: all by herself, alone and solitary, 
this turning-point of youthful history must never ' 
come to Zaidee ; she must never wish, nay, more 
than that, she must so guard her daily living that 
no affection shall be drawn towards her. No one 
must love Zaidee, if Zaidco can help it, except 
those kind friends who shelter her and the inno- 
cent hearts of little children. She must do no 
more harm, and it is strange to see her bending 
her beautiful face in the darkness, prajpig never 
to be tempted, praying to be left in her solitude, 
to harm no one any more. 

CHAPTBB XX. — MABY'B FATE. 

Zaidee had gone to her own apartment thought- 
ful and somewhat anxious. Her mind, which had 
begun to recover its composure, was stirred to its 
depths once more, and her thoughts were lull of a 
longing and wistful inquiry about Mary, who had 
been very silent and strangely reserved through 
all that evening. Sitting m the shadow where 
Zaidee could not see her &ce, answering in mono- 
syllables, and in a voice so low and shy that even 
Aunt Burtonshaw was astonished. Mary had 
given no indication of Mr. Vivian's business, nor 
of how it sped. As Zaidee went about her own 
chamber, preparing for rest, her ear was caught 
once or twice by a faint rustling in the passage 
outside. She turned to listen with quick curios- 
ity,, and in time to see Mary softly open the door 
and look in, with a momentary investigation. 
" I thought you had lain down by this time," said 
Mary. " I have been waiting till you were quiet, 
and the light out. Why don't you go to bed, 
Elizabeth ? Young people should not sit up so 
late at night — there, let me put out the light." 

Before Zaidee could remonstrate, the little 
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light was extingaished, and in the faint radiance 
of the moon, Zaidee saw her friend drawing near 
her with a shy yet hasty step. " Sit down, Liz- 
SY ; I have a great deal to say to yon," said her 
Visitor, and Mary herself drew a stool to Zaidee*s 
feet, and threw herself down beside her half- 
kneeling, embracing her companion's waist, and 
leaning on her knee. But though this satisfactory 
attitadc was as8amed,the great deal that Mary had 
to say remained still nnsaid. She leaned her soft 
cheek on Zaidee's hand, and Zaidee knew in- 
stinctively that it was warm with blushes of pride, 
And shame, and pleasure : she played with Zai- 
dee's fingers, folding them over her lips; she 
held Zaidee's waist more closely with her arm ; 
bnt Mary was quite content to lean here, as it 
seemed, and forget that she had anything to say. 

" Mary, tell me," said Zaidee — Zaidee's own 
heart beat high with sympathy. Zaidee, though 
she was quite new to it, and had never been 
much a confidant before, had an instinctive per- 
ception of the tale which Mary came to tell. 

" My mother never taught pie to go to her ; I 
cannot tell Aunt Burtonshaw. I never have had 
any one but you, Elizabeth, that knew all my' 
heart ! " 

This was the beginning of Mary's confession, 
and then there followed a long pause — so long a 
pause that Zaidee feared this was all, and that 
there was nothing to follow. 

" I have never been like you, Elizabeth. I do 
not think I deserve to have a very noble nature 
near me," said Mary. " Instead of being very 
glad as I thought I should be, I think I am sad 
to-night — not sad either — I cannot tell how I am. 
It is so strange, so very strange. I think I am 
venturing into a new country. Perhaps I had 
better have been content with Sylvo, Elizabeth," 
said Mary, rising into her more natural tone ; 
" one could find out Sylvo's depth, poor fellow, 
and measure him to all his height — no one will 
be troubled with anything wonderful in Sylvo — 
bnt now !* 

Mary's voice sunk again, and so did Mary's 
cheek, once more resting on Zaidee's hand. The 
office of confidant and confessor to Mary was 
doomed to be rather a perplexing one. 

** A common person," said Mary again, with a 
Kttle sigh of self-contempt. " Yes, I think I 
should only have had a common person. I can- 
not tell why this strange fortune has come to 
me. If I had been full of dreams and fancies, 
Blizabeth, like what one reads of— perhaps like 
what you have, my beautiful sister ; but you are 
sitting here by yourself, Lizzy, with all your 
sweet thoughts and your lovely face, and this 
has come to me." 

" It is best for me to be alone," said Zaidee ; 
** and this should come to you, for it is your 
proper fortune. I have been sure of it since ever 
Percy came." 

" Do ycu call him Percy 1 " said Mary, raising 
her head in sudden wonder. " Well, but of 
course, Lizzy had no reason to be ashamed, no 
need to be so precise as I was," she continued, 
with a low laugh. " I was so much ashamed of 
myself, Elizabeth. Do you know, I thought he 
had found me out. I thought he was coming to 
enjoy his triumph. I really do think I could have 
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killed myself sooner than have let him fancy 1 
cared for him when he did not care for me." 

It was not necessary for Zaidee to say any- 
thing ; the stream of communication was mter- 
rupted, but continuous, and wanted no help as it 
flowed on. 

" But instead of that ! " — Mary paused and 
lingered on the words, " instead of that ! I think 
it can only be a poet who is so reverent of wo- 
men," said Mary, touched to the heart by the 
deference of her betrothed. ** We are no such 
great things after all, Elizabeths We are very 
poor creatures, a great many of us. Fancy me 
standing listening to him. I am nobody ; J am 
only Mary Cumberland ; and he, bending that 
noble heart of his, and speaking as if he spoke 
to a princess, — he whom all the world honors. I 
don't belieye it is true after all, and that makes 
me melancholy," said Mary, with a change in her 
voice, " it is his own eyes that see something else 
in me than what I have." 

A long pause followed after this, which Zaidee 
only disturbed by a silent caress of sympathy 
and encouragement ; and she resumed her mo- 
nologue. 

" fiid you wonder what I meant putting out 
the light ? I will be your maid now, Elizabeth, 
since I have left you in the dark ; but you do not 
think I could come in, and sit down opposite you, 
and tell you all this, looking in your face, with 
that inquisitive candle twinkling like a saucy 
listener. You cannot see how I am looking, 
•Lizzy — ^it does me no harm that you are shining 
over me with those eyes of yours. It is very hard 
to have eyes looking into one's heart. Yes, I 
think he has enchantment in his, Lizzy; they 
make beauty for themselves wherever they'^glance. 
And suppose he should awake some time, and 
instead of the princess whom he spoke to to- 
night, find only me I I do not think I was very 
humble before, but one grows humble in spite of 
one's self when one is addressed so grandly. He 
thinks I have a noble nature like his own, Eliza- 
beth — a*pure religious spirit, like what you are, 
Lizzy ; and when I try to convince him,* he only 
smiles and thinks the more of me. When he 
finds it is only plain working-day Mary Cumber- 
land, what will he say ? " 

" That she is better than alrthe princesses,** 
said Zaidee, claspine her friend round with her 
loving arms ; and then Mary cried a little, with 
a sob half of joy and half of melancholy, and 
then ran off into low, sweet, tremulous laughter, 
as she raised her head from ^idee's knee. 

" You think I am very humble, do you not ? " 
said Mary, ^ yet I am afraid I shall be as saucy 
as ever, and as stupid, and as perverse when to- 
morrow's daylight comes. Do you want to go to 
sleep, Elizabeth ?~for I had rather stay here, if 
you are as wakeful as I am. I have made a great 
many resolutions to night — 1 should not like him 
to change his opinion of me, Lizzy ; but I am 
afraid they will all vanish with to-morrow. One 
cannot overcome two-and-twenty years in a 
single day." 

And thus they sat in the moonlight talking a 
great deal, and quite forgetful of the lapse of 
these swift-footed hours ; their low voices whis- 
pered so lightly that no one woke in the neigh- 
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boring cbamben to be aware of thit innocent 
midnight conference. Mary did not leave Zai- 
doe*8 room all that night, — troth to sajr, Mary 
did not wake after her unasnal vieil till Mrs. 
B. had siehed orer the breakfast table all alone 
for a foil hoar, and the san waa fall in the sky. 
Zaidoe was more wakeful ; her morning dreams 
were disturbed and broken by a strange pleasure 
and a strange dread of this new connection. She 
was glad and proud that Percy and Mary were 
betrothed to each other. She pleased herself with 
thinking that " our Percy's** manly cdre and ten- 
derness would make amends to the real daughter 
of this house for all the love and kindness which 
she herself had met with at Mary's hands. They 
had been reiy- good to Zaidee Vivian, all these 
kind people: and Percy Vivian's devotion would 
repay them ror the great debt his cousin owed. 
But a darker consideration mingled with that ; 
Mary was now of course on terms of perfect 
confidence with Percy. Mary would tell him 
that her beautiful sister was a stranger, a poor 
litUe orphan adopted of the house ; and Percy 
and Elizabeth, who remembered so well the lost 
Zaidee, would discover her secret ere she was 
aware. 

This fancy filled her mind with dreary antici- 
pations. Only one resource seemed opened to 
Zaidee ; once more she must go out unfriended 
npon the world, — she must not be taken home to 
annul all previous sacrifices — to make this seven 
years' banishment of none efiect. No longer a 
child, a woman with that perilous inheritance of 
beauty to make her way harder, she must once 
more break from the grasp of afi'ection and 
friendliness, and go forth to the unknown. Zai- 
dee looked at Mary's face sleeping nnder the 
morning light, with its sweet color and its un- 
conscious smiles \ she could not grudge the hap- 
piness of Mary ; she could not be otherwise than 
glad for this consummation, whatever the result 
might be to herself. Zaidee's generous heart 
never faltered in its congratulations for, the sore 
and hapless chance which she perceived approach- 
ing in the distance *, however it might fare with 
her, she was glad for Mary. A distinct and 
pleasant future, full of sunshine, lay before the 
footsteps of he^ friend ; for herself Zaidee saw 
nothing but a world of clouds and shadows — ^a 
forlorn path leading away through the solitude 
towards the horizon. Lover nor friend was never 
to stretch out a hand to her : she had no posses- 
sion in the world but her father's Bible, and that 
book of Grandfather Vivian's — ^no sweet fortune 
descending out of the tender twilight skies, but 
an inexorf3>le necessity, a pursuing fate. To the 
end of the world, if need were — to the unfriendly 
crowds of London, or the stranger solituiles of 
some distant country, — anywhere rather than 
here, where she was in danger of discovery, — 
anywhere sooner than the Grange. 

OHAPTBS XXI.— COKSBWT. 

The next morning overwhelmed Mrs. Cum- 
berland with surprise and doubtful pleasure -»" I 
should have been very glad had it been Eliza- 
beth," said Mrs. Cumberland; *^bnt Mary! — 
how could you possibly think of Mary^ my dear 



Mr. Vivan ? I am sure I will not stand in tiie 
way of your happiness — one to whom the whole 
world of readers owes so much I — and I assore 
yon it will make n^e very proud to call the author 
of those delightful volumes my son-in-law. Bat 
Mary ! — Mary has no genius, Mr. Vivian. She 
is a child of very plain tastes, and takes strangely 
after her Aunt Burtonshaw. I am extremely 
surprised ; I cannot understand it : Mary! Are 
you sure you have made a wise choice ? " 

*' I am very sure I have no other choice in my 
power," said Percv, somewhat astonished at thu 
novel reception of his addresses. " Choice is a 
fiction, I suspect; at all events, I am quite be- 
yond that agreeable freedom." 

" I assure jou I will never stand in the way 
of your happmess," said Mrs. Cumberland ; ^ on 
the contrary, I am only too much delighted to 
hare it in mv power to aid your wishes. Maiy 
is a good child; bnt she has no genius, Mr. 
Vivian." 

" I fancy I prefer having all the genius myself,** 
said Percy with a saucy smile. This was for the 
benefit of Mary, who ^tered at the moment, 
abruptly concluding Mr. Vivian's audience.-*— 
Mrs. Cumberland, much bewildered, followed her 
daughter through the room with her eyes. — 
Mary !— How could the distinguished author by 
any possibility think of her f 

But Mrs. Cumberland had no altemativo but 
assent, and the concurrence of Mr. Cumberland 
was certain; even Mrs. Burtonshaw gave her 
approval of this conclusive blow to all her for- 
mer hopes. " But it is some time since I made 
up my mind to lose Mary. I have other views 
for Sylvo now, my love,'' said Mrs. Burtonshaw. 
Again Zaidee assented innocently to this seem- 
ing harmless declaration, and asked no questions. 
" She never asks me what my views are, poor 
dear," said Mrs. Burtonshaw within herself; and 
she received her sister's condolences over Mary's 
new engagement with great resignation. Zaidee's 
want of curiosity was proof positive to Aunt 
Burtonshaw. * 

'* Promise me one thing, Mary," said Zaidee^ 
wistfully, amid the many talks and confidences 
of the following night " Do not tell Mr. Vivian 
I am not your sister — ^I would rather he thought 
me your sister : do not tell him, Mary, for my 
sake." 

"Why?" Mary looked np with immediate 
cariosity. Mary had one or two strange things 
in her mind to wonder at when she had leisure ; 
her glance was so sudden that Zaidee's face was 
almost surprised into the beseeching look with 
which she had barred further mention of the 
Grange on the previous day ; but she was wise 
enough to subdue her anxiety, and look uncon- 
cerned. 

" I suppose if he comes to know all our family 
matters by-and-by," said Marv with a blush, and 
a little hesitation, " he will have to know that 
you were not born mv sister, Lizzy — ^he will 
never know anything else} I am sure ; the only 
difi^erence is, that if you had been born my sister, 
I might not have liked you so well — one of us 
surely must have taken after our father or our 
mother. But I will not tell him, Elizabeth ; I 
will not say a word about it, I assure yon. I 
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wonder if you will ever be on good terms— I 
think he is a little afraid of yoa : it is always my 
beaatifnl sister, or Miss Elizabeth Camberland : 
ha does not half understand you, I am sure ; I 
wonder if you will ever be friends ? " 

Zaidee could not answer ; she durst not say no. 
No, it was impossible — she must not be friends 
with Percy — ^but Zaidee became aware that a 
cloud and weight of doubtfulness began to be 
visible on Mary*s face ; she could not understand 
either Percy's curiosity about Zaidee, or Zaidee's 
eyident wish to avoid his presenoe and his friend* 
ship^ she could not be jealous any' longer — fiar 
from that, she had given up all her thoughts to 
the safe keeping of her beautiful sister, and made 
a confidant deeply interested and most sympa- 
thetic of Zaidee. But she was disturbed ; there 
was some mystery in it; could Zaidee have 
known Percy before ? — and immediately there 
returned to Mary's memory, that description of 
the Grange which corresponded so strangely with 
a description Zaidee liad once given to her. — 
Had Percy by any chance made Mary acquainted 
tO'day with the story of his lost cousin, Mary 
must have leaped to the conclusion, and Zaidee's 
secret been discovered on the spot. As it was, 
Mary went out with a good deal of doubt and 
wonder in her mind, but after half an hour's 
wandering through 'those hilly paths where the 
sunshine lay warm upon the grass, and the air 
came fresh and sweet across the plain, Mary 
forgot in a great measure her doubt and her 
wonder. She forgot her beautiful sister altogether, 
and all that was mysterious in her — she thought 
of nothing but the present sunny hour, and the 
charmed prospect of the future. Mary, though 
she was generous by nature, was not a striking 
example of unselfishness ; and perhaps, under her 
circumstances, it would have been an equivocal 
kindness to suffer her anxiety for any one else to 
interfere with the regard she owed to Percy, who 
was devoting all his thoughts and all his cares to 
her. 

So they came and went together unreproved 
upon these hilly ways, and grew into acquaint- 
ance with each other on the grassy slopes ^ 
Malvern. To Percy Vivian's versatile and many 
sided nature there was repose and support in the 
much more limited mind of Mary, which was 
strong in what it did grasp — though its grasp 
comprehended but a small part of his wide range 
of thought and fancy. She never brought him 
down out of his aerial flights by lack of under- 
standing, but sometimes she listened with a 
smile. His sister Elizabeth, who also was limited 
in her mental range, was perfect, in Percy's ap- 
prehension, within her boundaries; but Mai^ 
was not perfect. She was young; she had a 
world before her, on which she, too, glanced un- 
dismayed. She was ready to follow his caprices 
of exuberant imagination — she was ready to 
■hare the impetuous delight with which he threw 
himself on one new field after another, and 
rejoiced in his waste of power and universal rep- 
utation — ^his capacity for everything. Percy's 
prudent friends warned him to build his edifice 
of fame on more lasting foundations, and consoli- 
date his glories ; but Percy, who threw himself 
from one branch of the profession he had chosen 



to another for pure delight in the change, and 
exultation in the exercise of his young powers, 
took no time to pacuse and think o^ame ; and 
Mary, glorying, like himself, in the magic of that 
power of his, scorned, Uke himself, to bring this 
glorious vassal into harness, and make Pegasus 
do his day's work steadily, like an ignoble steed. 
He told her of all his countless schemes and 
projects; and she, to whom the profession of 
literature had become the most noble profession 
under heaven, heard and gave her whole heart to 
them, without a single reserve of prudence or 
recommendation to concentrate ; they were quite 
unanimous in running this brilliant race, and 
Percy's breast expanded as he stood looking out 
upon that great plain, with Mary leaning on his 
arm, and the fresh wind tossing his wavy hair 
about his temples, at thought of all that he could 
do. 

'-'■ I'll make thee famous with my pen," quoted 
Percy, half laughing and half in earnest — 

** I'll serve thee in such glorious ways. 

As ne'er were known before ; 
I'll deck and crown my head with bays, 
And love thee evermore." 

" Should it not be my head you crown with 
bays—is that not the strain of the song ? " said 
Mary, looking up to him as his eyes brightened 
under the influence of the verde. " You are only 
the crowner— you are not the crowned." 

" Ah, Montrose knew better," said Percy. — 
'* If I crown my head with bays,»[ am a more 
creditable vassal. Ton will rather conquer the 
conqueror than hold a slave in your fetters : the 
bays are not emblems of great enough royalty for 
a poet's bride ; it is only her knight, her vassal, 
her sworn servant, who must be laureated. — 
Stars, or the living sunshine, are the only fitting 
crown for the brow of her beauty, which is above 
fame ; the man has honor to win, but the lady of 
his thoughts is above his honor; the rewarder 
and inspirer of it, throned in an atmosphere 
higher than his bays and his fightings. Yes, yes, 
Montrose knew the homage he could offer — ^not 
the bays, but the love." 

And M§ry Cumberland cast down her eyes, 
and befit her pretty head in humility almost pain- 
ful. This ethereal type of womanhood was not 
" me." She was ashamed of herself, to have all 
these undeserved glories laid upon her. Her at- 
mosphere was not so high, nor her world so pure 
as the poet represented it, and Mary was hum- 
bled with too much praise. Yes, he had crown- 
ed his head with laurels, fresh and noble ; ho bad 
taken the universal heart by storm,.and raised a 
fairy temple of fame for himself; and all the 
store he set by it was to make his homage more 
worthy of her — of that Mary Cumberland who 
boasted of being one of the common people, 
neither intellectual nor superior. Mary went 
by his side very humbly after this conversation : 
the burden of his song rang in her ears, *^ and 
love thee evermore." Mary's fancy was singing 
as she listened to his voice rather vaguely, more 
for the music of it than to understand its words ; 
she could be even with him in that one particular 
—it was a comfort to Mary. ^ 
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And Zaidee sat at home thinking over this 
ftrange chance which had befallen the family — 
wondering^ow she coald hare been so glad of 
it last night — ^how she could have shut her eyes 
to its important bearing on her own fate ! Per- 
cy would hy-and-by become a member of the 
family, and know all its secrets ; Percy would 
soon have perfect acquaintance with all that his 
bride knew of her — Mary's suspicions perhaps — 
her own request to Mary, — a hundred circum- 
stances which only Mary could remember. She 
sat in desolate idleness, twining her fingers to- 
gether, and looking blankly towards the future. 
When this engagement ended in the marriage to 
which they all began to look forward, this place 
was no longer a shelter for Zaidee. Were it but 
for her own self, she could not endure close in- 
.tercourse with the family so infinitely dear to 
her. She could not meet Aunt Vivian — Philip 
— all of them as strangers. She must go away. 

CHAPTEK XXII. — ^PBECy's SHORTCOMINGS. 

" My dear love, you are losing all your beauti- 
ful color — you are pitting to a shadow," said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw. We must go home, Elizabeth. I 
will go home with you myself, if Maria Anna 
will not hear reason, and the sweet air of Sylvo's 
place will set you up again, my dear child." 

Mrs. Burtonshaw could not be sufiiciently 
grateful for this constant aflFection, which reward- 
ed Sylvo so abundantly for Mary's loss. She ex- 
hausted herself in solicitude for the unconscious 
Zaidee, who never dreamed of any special rea- 
son for this excessive kindness. Except in the 
lengthened confidences which brought Mary every 
evening into Zaidee's room, and delayed their 
rest till far into the night, Zaidee had lost her 
companion. Mr. Cumberland had given his con 
sent by this time in an odd letter — a curious con- 
trast to the eloquent one which Percy sent to 
him, and to the elegant epistle full of notes of 
admiration in which Mrs. Cumberland had inti- 
mated the event, and her own wonder;, so that 
the way was quite without an obstacle, and the 
course of this true love threatened to run provok- 
ingly smooth, and to have no obstructions. 
There began to be considerable talk even in Zai- 
dee's chamber, where sentiment was a little more 
prevalent than formerly, of trousseau^ and the 
important preparations of the wedding. There 
was a great flutter among the attendant maids, 
who had come here with the family, and a gene- 
ral excitement and expectation of the great 
event which began to draw near. 

On one of these evenings, when Mary follow- 
ed Zaidee up -stairs, no longer finding any occa- 
sion to extinguish the light, the old spark of 
ifltrth was dancing once more in Mary's eye. " I 
have given up beingr humble, Elizabeth," said 
Mary ; " I have no such extraordinary occasion 
as I fancied myself to have ; he is not so imma- 
culate after all, Lizzy. I am very glad ; a per- 
fect man would be a sad weariness. He has hu- 
man frailty in him. The lofty Percy Vivian, 
who has only to soy the word and his hero or his 
heroine is forthwith endowed with fairy fortune, 
\i much troubled vrith the vulgar question of 
ways and means, Elizabeth. He has been mak- 



ing a great many confessions to me. He is 
quite afraid to bring Mr. Cumberland's daughter 
into poverty, and talks of taking advantage of 
* our goodness.' He should have thought of that 
in time." 

" But you did not think he was rich,", said Zai- 
dee hastily. Zaidee's face flushed with a little 
family pride. She was not content to hear a Vi- 
vian spoken of so. 

" Of course," I did not think him rich," said 
Mary, ^* and I am sure I did not care whether he 
was rich or poor. I don't believe he ever thought 
of it himself, till Aunt Burtonshaw had been say- 
ing something of my fortune ; and when I came 
in, I saw something was^ wrong; he was restless 
and disturbed, Elizabeth, and his eyes were flash- 
ing about everywhere. Now, when I think of it, 
his eyes are not unlike your eyes, and he was a 
little haughty, and a great deal troubled. After 
a long time, I prevailed on him to tell me, and 
it appears that Mr. Percy Vivian has been an 
extravagant young gentleman, Lizzy ; that he 
is not quite prepared, after all, for entering 
upon what mamma calls ' new responsibilties/ 
as he was so anxious to do; and that some- 
thing more is necessary than papa's consent. 
We are not running quite so smooth after all, 
you see," said Mary, with a little sigh ; " I be- 
lieve he has followed Sylvo's example, and taken 
a cigar into his counsel. There is a little red 
spark down below there, pacing up and down 
through the darkness. He has confided his trou- 
ble to me very frankly, Lizzy ; but when I tried 
to hint at that poor little fortune of mine, yon 
should have seen what a glance he gave me. I 
may sympathize, or I may advise, but I cannot 
try to assist ; I see he must do it all by him- 
self." 

" He must do it all by himself," echoed Zaidee 
eagerly. Zaidee forgot for the moment every- 
thing but that she was a Vivian, and looked al- 
most as haughty at the idea of Mary Cumber- 
land's fortune as Percy himself could do ; " but 
Mr. Vivian was of a good family, you told me ; 
will they not set him right ? " 
»" Like those bad princes that Aunt Burtonshaw 
talks about," said Mary laughing, " Who had all 
their debts paid when they suffered themselves tc 
be ' settled.' I do not think I ought to talk like 
this* Percy only told me, because I plagued him 
to know what was the matter, and he said he 
must tell papa ; but I do not think he thought it 
anything to laugh at. I do not suppose they can 
be people of fortune, Lizzy, for bis elder brother 
is in India. Why should he be there, if there 
was a good estate at home ? " 

" Docs Mr. Vivian speak of him 1 " said Zai- 
dee. Zaidee could by no means explain to her* 
self why Philip was in India, nor what reason h€ 
could have had for leaving the Grange. 

" Yes, he speaks of him. One would think he 
was a preux chevalier^ and he is only a merchant 
— an Indian Prince's agent — a something in bu- 
siness," said Mary, who was a little jealous of 
this much commended brother. "Percy says 
Philip — that is his brother's name — used to send 
him an allowance to help him to prosecute his 
studies, till he gave up the law for literature, and 
had a great deal of money of his own, and did 
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not want it any more. Do yoa know Percj re- 
ally is a barrister, Elizabeth 1 He could go and 
plead to-morrow, if any one eave him a brief. 
I do not know if he is a good lawyer, bat I am 
sure he is an orator by nature. I am certain he 
would win his plea. I do not believe he ever 
failed in anything. You need not smile ; it is a 
simple truth. It would kill Percy to fail." 

"And his brother — he whom you call Philip 1 " 
asked Zaidee with hesitation. " Mary» he will 
help him, now." 

'' I do not know," said Mary slowly ; " perhaps 
Percy will not ask him. I think he will resume 
his profession, and work veir hard, and get over 
his difficulty by himself. He will not give up 
literature, of course ; but I -am sure, if he devoted 
himself to his profession, he might bo lord chan- 
cellor, Elizabeth ! " 

Por Mary Cumberland's well regulated and 
sensible mind had been dazzled into an over- 
weening admiration for the genius of her be- 
trotlied. Somewhat cynical of every other 
excellence, Mary had yielded all the more com- 
pletely to this one, in which she believed. She 
was not much given to exercising faith where 
reason was practicable, but in the present case 
the neglected capabilities of belief and enthusi- 
asm avenged themselves on Mary. She deliver- 
ed herself over to this overpowering fascination. 
She who was so wary and cautious in her ordi- 
nary judgments, believed in Percy with the 
blindest faith. There was nothing too glorious 
for his attainment, nothing too great for him to 
reach. Her sober fancy borrowed and exagge- 
rated the glowing colors of his poetic imagina- 
tion. Everywhere else the earth was common 
soil to Mary Cumberland ; the days were work- 
ing days, the men and the women very ordinary 
people; but all the vague indefinite charms 
which a youthful imagination throws upon the 
general surface of the world were gathered into 
one for Mary. There was but one magician suf- 
ficiently potent to throw this spell upon her ; but 
now, when she w^as fairly enthralled by the ma- 
gical influence, she gave up her whole heart to 
it, and reasoned no more. 

Bat here was a temporary pause in the smooth 
current of their love. Percy^s wooing must not 
blossom into Percy's marriage quite so rapidly 
Bs that ardent young gentleman had intended. 
All these wanderings over the hill of Malvern, 
those charmed walks and fairy twilights, must be 
interrupted by a laborious necessity, and their 
renewal indefinitely postponed. Percy would 
have started for town that same night could he 
have had his will, but being persuaded to wait 
till the morning, he waited longer ; a day or two 
did not so much signify — and a world of plans 
were formed and discussed, and little lime lost, 
as these two well-occupied people thought. 
Zaidee did not even have that evening's report 
of the day's proceedings, which at first had in- 
demnified' her for the loss of Mary's society. 
Mary's thoughts and time were alike swallowed 
up by Percy Vivian ; and Zaidee, whose interest 
in Percy no one suspected, wandered by herself 
over the family circumstances unknown to her^ 
and could not understand v/hy Philip went to 
India, or how Percy's allowance during his time 
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of study should come fh>ro him. Could some 
new and unthoqght of misfortune have plucked 
the little possessions of Briarford out of Philip's 
hands once more ? But Percy still spoke of the 
Grange. Zaidee wasted many an hour in won- 
der, but without comorehension. She had re- 
linquished all that she had. seven years ago, 
when she left her home. Whatever difficulties 
they might be in, even if by chance they should 
come to poverty, as Zaidee's old vision was, sho 
could no longer help them now. It was bootless 
for hereto ponder Percy's difficulties — to wonder 
why Philip should not help him — but Zaidee 
could think of nothing else, as she bore Mrs. 
Cumberland and Mrs. Burtonshaw company in 
that little drawing-room, or sat in her own cham- 
ber alone. 

When Percy did go away at last, it was at 
night. He could not set out upon his journey, 
he protested, while the morning light lay so 
sweetly upon these heights of Malvem. and 
when there was a whole day to be enjoyed. He 
proposed setting out when he had said good- 
night — when there was no more to be seen of 
Mary for all these hours of darkness \ and when 
another moment's lingering would have made 
him too late, Percy dashed off in great haste, 
and went whirling past their gate in the night 
coach, which he caught, with his usual good for- 
tune, after it had left its starting-place. When 
the sound of its wheels had died into the dis- 
tance, Mary turned from the window with a sigh. 
She was very anxious for the breaking-up of the 
little party this evening — very anxious to take 
Zaidee's arm, and hurry her up-stairs. Mary 
had no patience for mamma and Aunt Burton- 
shaw in the sudden relapse into languor and 
quietness which followed Percy's farewell, and 
she had more than usual occasion for her confi- 
dante, and more than common news to carry to 
Zaidee to-night. 

CHAPTER XXIII. — THE HISTORY OF THE 
VIVIANB. 

" I have never heard a stranger story," said 
Mary Cumberland ; " it is like romance. I am 
very sure it is not like actual life. He only told 
me last night, and I have had no time to speak 
to you to-day. Do not stand there, Elizabeth, as 
if you were marble ; you are as pale as marble, 
indeed. Are you really pining for Sylvo's 
place, as Aunt Burtonshaw persuades herself 1 
And what are you going to do with work — work 
at this hour of the night ? I really do wish yoa 
would sit down, Lizzy, and let me tell you my 
tale." 

Zaidee sat down with passive obedience. She 
did not take the work she had lifted, but she 
turned her face awa^ from Mary, and sat with a 
breathless interest m her look, which made her 
great paleness more apparent. Mary did not 
observe this ; she was full of her own thoughts, 
and went on. 

"His family had a little cousin living with 
them, and they had been very kind to her ; but 
suddenly a will was found made by Percy's 
grandfather — who must have been a dreadful 
person, if all is true that is said of him— leaving 
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Ute estate to this cbild. She was quite youn^, 
and her name was Zaidee. Mrs. Morton's little 
girl is called after her. Well, of coarse the 
family were very much disturbed about this, and 
they all mede up their minds unanimously not 
to dispute the will — as I should fancy could have 
been done—but to give up the estate at once to 
this girl. The eldest son — who is Philip-^was 
esp'eciaUy anxious, and determined to go to 
India; and when little Zaidee found that she 
could not persuade them to born the will, or to 
take the property from her, what do you think 
she did, Elizabetii 1 Percy says she was onl^ a 
child — ^not pretty, nor very clever, nor anything 
particular — she ran away !" 

Mary waited an instant for some comment, 
but, hearing none, resumed her story. 

" I think it was very grand of her ! whatever 
you may think, Elizabeth ; and though it was a 
very foolish thing, you know, and gave them 
great distress and trouble, I think it was very 
grand of that child. They never could find her, 
though they were once very near ; so where she 
is, or if she is living at all, they have no know- 
ledge — they cannot tell anything at all of her. 
She may be in Malvern here, or she may bo at 
the end of the world. They advertised, and did 
all sorts of things, but Zaidee was never heard 
of again." 

Zaidee listened 'to all this, and was silent ; she 
had clasped her hands together so tightly that 
they were some support to her, and her heart 
was leaping against her breast with such loud 
throbs that she feared lest Mary should hear. 
Another vehement achihg pulse beat in Zaidee's 
temples. Her slight figure now and then was 
swept by a Rudden shuddering; but she felt that 
on her self-denial now depended all her hope of 
eluding discovery ; and with an effort of which 
she could not have believed herself capable, she 
kept herself from trembling, and cleared her 
choking voice to speak. " What then ? " said 
Zaidee. Her whole force was strained to make 
the tone of these two little syllables clear and 
calm ', no trace of the burning anxiety with which 
she listened, nor of her passion of fear and ex- 
citement, was betrayed in her voice, — " What 
then?" but no effort could have strengthened 
her to say more. 

"I suppose she had thought they would re- 
main quietly in possession of the estate after she 
was gone,'* said Mary, in her lightness of speech 
— and every word that Mary sooke was a revela- 
tion to Zaidee; "of course tnat was what she 
m'eant, the poor, foolish child ; but her running 
away did not make any difference, except to em- 
barrass them all the more : for you could never 
expect that Philip— Philip must be very proud, 
I am afraid, Elizabeth — would be content to 
have the estate after the heiress had run away ; 
80, when he could not find her, Philip went to 
India, aiid Percy came to London, and Mrs. 
Morton was married, — all these changes hap- 
pened at the same time ; and their mother and 
their two younger sisters were left in the Grange." 

Another dreadful pause, and Zaidee mast com- 
pel herself to speak again. '* But at least they 
are there now " said Zaidee. Her groat strain 
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of excitement was slackened a little ; she was no 
longer in doubt; she saw the whole; and, with 
bitter disappointment and mortification, marvel- 
led at her own blindness, which could not fore- 
see this certain failure of her childish sacrifice. 

" They are there now," said Mary — and Ma- 
ry's light and sprightly tones fell so strangely up- 
on this heart which was troubled to its very depths; 
" at least the old ladv is there now, for J am not 
sure whether one or both of the sisters are mar- 
ried. Mrs. Vivian must be a very active old lady, 
Elizabeth. Percy says she manages all the 
estate, and looks after everything ; and if this lit- 
tle cousin should ever be found, she will be a very 
great heiress — one of the richest in the country 
— for the rents have been accumulating ever since 
she ran away. Percy does not think she will ever 
be found now, it is so long sinc^e they lost her ; 
and I do not know who allthis monev will go to, 
I am sure ; but that is why his own family can- 
not, help him in his difficulties — none of them 
would touch this that is left for Zaidee, however 
great the necessity might be. Now is it not a 
veiy strange tale ? " 

The conclusion of the story restored Zaidee to 
herself ; she had heard all Mary knew of these 
dearest friends, whom she yearned at all times to 
hear of, and she recalled her mind to the present 
moment, and left all this startling intelligence to 
be considered hereafter. Slowlv, and with pain, 
she unclosed the white hands which had held to 
each other with such a fixed and deadly grasp, 
and constrained the sobbing sigh which struggled 
in' her breast. She knew that her face did not be- 
tray her when she turned it to the light ; she saw 
that Mary's eyes were quite unsuspicious, and her 
composure unbroken ; and she felt her. heart ex- 
pand with a strange satisfaction in her own pow- 
er — she had been able to listen to all this, yet 
make no sign. 

" In other circumstafuces, Percy could have had 
little difficulty ; but he must do all for himself 
now, and we must delav. It docs not trouble 
i»6," said Mary, with a blush ; " but it troubles 
Percy, and I am afraid he must be more than a 
little embarrassed. It was natural that ho 
should live as he had been used to live : and 
then he got a great deal of money for wnting, 
yon know ; and was so much applauded, and in- 
vited everywhere. I do not wonder at it in the 
least, Elizabeth ; it was the most natural thing in 
the world. I am afraid it will be ^ome time be- 
fore he is able to encounter \new responsibilties,' 
Lizzy. I am afraid it will be a long time — per- 
haps two or three years. If he should happen to 
make an cxtraordinarv impression in the first 
case he conducts — as I have no doubt he will- 
it may bo different ; but otherwise, we will have 
to be patient, and he must work, and I most 
cheer htm all I can." 

Mary ended with a little sigh ; then she took 
up one of the lights, and gave her good-night kiss 
to Zaidee, listlessly, and went out of the room 
with a languid step. Percy was gone ; there was 
a long working-day of labor and anxiety before 
the brilliant, versatile genius. Mar^r, in her an- 
doubting confidence in him, did not inquire how 
he would bear this ordeal ; but' she felt that it 
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kust be a rery wearisome, tedioos timet, and she 
ielded to a Uttle natural depression as she went 
lowly to her rest 

Bat there was no rest for Zaidee that night^f 
V^hen she had closed her door, she returned to 
[link over all this story — ^the stor^ of her family 
od of herself. She could not sit still to con- 
emplate this glimpse of her home ; she wandered 
iiroagh the little chamber, by turns calling upon 
•ne and another, with tears and an unspeakable 
earning. She fancied she saw Aunt Vivian 
lone in the Grange, everyone of them gone 
;way from her j no Philip to support her decUn- 
Dg years, not even pretty Sophy, perh^s, to 
;ladden her mother's heart. Alone — all by her- 
lelf — Zaidee*s fairy godmother, employed in 
mxious care for the lost child ; while rhilip, 
mder the burning Eastern skies, toiled to achieve 
br himself the fortune of which Zaidee had 
leprived him at home. With an eager and 
lasty anxiety, her thoughts labored to find some 
other means of making effectual her futile and 
useless sacrifice. All these jears she had been 
consoling herself, in her simplicitv, with the 
thought that she had done justice ; but she had 
not done justice ; her labor and exile, and mar- 
tyrdom of love, were all in vain. Zaidee could 
not tell what side to turn to in her momentary 
despair; she had lost her name, her home, 
her identity ; but she had not fulfilled that last 
command of Grandfather Yivian : with all her 
ioxiety, and aU her exertion, she had still 
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supplanted Philip ; the house was desolate, and 
the heir in a far country, and on Zaidee's hef«'*t 
lay the weight of it all. 

She could have hated her own forlorn exist- 
ences-she could have prayed again her child's 
prayer to die ; but Zaidee was a woman now, 
and had not any longer the boldness and the ig- 
norance of the child to justifv these cries of her 
grieving heart. When she lay down upon her 
bed for form's sake, and when she rose again in 
the early dawning, her mind followed, without 
intermission, a senous question — a matter of life 
or death. She had failed — and now, how to suc- 
ceed — how to put her urgent duty beyond reach 
of failure? She had attained to an elder age, 
and a more mature understanding ; but she was 
still simple, youthful, inexperienced, and knew 
of no certain means to attain her object. A 
thousand impracticable plans crowded upon her 
as she stood at l^e window, watching the sun 
climb up the eastern skj, Mary was dreaming 
the morning dreams of youth and happiness; 
Percy was resting from his night jonmoy, and 
even in his sleep impetuously pressing forward 
to overvault his difficulties. Where #^as Philip, 
in his far-away exile, near yonder sunrising? 
But had they seen this beautiful face, gazing with 
wistful eyes upon the golden light of the morning, 
neither Percy nor Philip could have dreamed 
that this was Zaidee, laboring, in her secret heart 
with pravers and4)lans a hundredfold, to restore 
to his inheritance the exiled heir of the Grange. 
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PART Xn. — BOOK m. 

GHAPTEB XXIY. — ANOTHER EFFORT. 

When Mary came in rather late that morning 
to seek Zaidee — for Mary was very listless and a 
little exacting to-day, not feeUng that she had any 
great object in getting np from her sweet sleep 
and drcAms, and rather disposed to think that 
she ought to be amused and sympathized with 
— she found Zaidee writing. This was rather a 
singular occurrence, for Zaidee had no corres- 
pondents, and not many literary attainments; 
and Mary, who was inclined to be curious about 
anything by way of diverting her languor, was 
BtiU more attracted by perceiving that her friend 
gathered up her materials hastily, and put them 
away. " What are you writing ? '* asked Mary, 
and Zaidee said, ** Nothing.*' 

** Nothing ! I will tell Aunt Burtonshaw it 
was a letter to Sylvo," said Mary. Zaidee only 
laughed at this; she had no idea of the close 
chain of circumstantial evidence by which she 
was convicted of being " in love" with this re- 
doubtable itjuire; nor did she suspect either how 
this writing of hers found a place in Mary's mem- 
ory, and was laid aside aDpiong the sundry other 
things which were mysteries to be inquired into 
some day. Mary made a great many claims 
upon her this morning; she wanted to talk to 
her of a hundred things, which neither Aunt 
Burtonshaw nor Mrs. Cumberland would care 
for hearing, but which Zaidee at another time 
would have entered into with all the generous 
sympathy of youthful friendship. Mary had 
not the faintest idea of Zaidee's full heart and 
preoccupied attention; she poured her own hap- 
py schemes and projects into her companion's 
ears, all unaware that her companion was ab- 
sorbed heart and soul in attempting once more 
to carry out the one sole project of her life. 
When Mary went out for a solitary morning 
walk, carrying Mr. Vivian's poems secretly in 
her hand, to be read in some nook of the hill 
which Percy's presence had made pleasant to 
his betrothed, Zaidee returned hastily to her 
own apartment. This time she fastened her 
door with a precaution strangely new to her; and 
taking out her papers, and that book of Grand- 
father Vivian's which still bore the tarnished 
livery of the library at the Grange, sat down 
agaifi to her writing. She wrote slowly, for she 
was not much used to the exercise of composi- 
tion; but Zaidee had no occasion to labor after 
a feigned li.uid writing; she had attained the 
lady's hand, which is the most undistinguisha- 
ble of all styles of caligraphy. Mary wrote ex- 
actly the -same, and so did the young-ladies'- 
maid, and Mrs. Cumberland's accomplished 
waiting-woman. Zaidee had long given up her 
characteristic childish pot-hooks; this letter of 
hers had not a trace of individuality in its pen- 
manship — and Zaidee perceived this, and wrote 
without fear. The matter was somewhat differ- 
ent from the mann,er, however; this was how the 
epistle ran. She began boldly, by making her- 
self known. 

"Aunt Vivian, I am Zaidee whom you have 



lost; but I do not write to tell you where to fini 
me, for my mind has never changed, thoa^I 
am a woman grown. If I could be a child agaiiif 
and Grandfather Vivian had made no will to de- 
fraud Philip, and take my natural life from me, I 
would give all the world to be at home; but I 
fear I must never be at home now. For all these 
years I have hoped that my coming away had 
removed all the difficulty; that you no loDger 
thought of Zaidee, who did you an Uiiwilling in- 
jury, but that Philip was the master of his own 
lands, as nature and justice made him. Dear 
Aunt Vivian, I have almost broken my heart to 
hear that it is not so. Philip, in his pride and 
his honor, has been cruel to poor Zaidee; he has 
not given me the satisfaction of doing him justice. 
What can I do now ? I will never come back to 
take the Grange from Philip. I will be an eiile 
and a stranger all my life while Philip refuues to 
return to his own land. Will you tell him that 
he takes her only comfort from poor Zaidee, and 
that I can never know rest nor pleasure till I 
hear he has taken all that is his into his own pos- 
session, and no longer compels me, or even the 
name of me, to be the instrument of wrong? 

"And he is not carrying out Grandfather 
Vivian's will — and neither are you, dear Aunt 
Vivian. I send you a book, which I found many 
years ago. I found it very strangely among 
strangers; and then I thought it was Grandfather 
Vivian himself whom God had permitted to 
guide me to this, his last will of all. See what 
he says. I think it niust have been when deatli 
was on him, and when no one but God could see 
his repentance. Let Philip know of it, Aunt 
Vivian. Ask him if he will still make Zaidee's 
name a dishonor to her father's memory. My 
father would have done justice had he lived— 
and this was all the inheritance he left to me. 
Will not Philip have pity upon me? Will he 
not take back his own ? 

"And Percy wants these useless riches that 
you are hoarding for Zaidee. Will you give them 
to Percy, Aunt Vivian ? If nothing else can be 
done for me — if Philip will not hear the prayer 
I make, though I pray God every day to soften 
his heart — will you do this one thing for me? I 
will never see you again — I do not think I wili 
ever see you again — but I love you all as dearly 
as the day I left the Grange. I think of you 
constantly in my secret heart. Pray Philip that 
he will have pity upon me, Aunt Vivian— that 
he will come back to claim his own." 

And then Zaidee paused, and, with a swelling 
heart and tears in her eyes, wrote her own nanie 
— the name of her father, her kindred, her 
home. A long time had passed since she yfTote 
" Zaidee Vivian " before, and strangely dear ^as 
this forbidden and discarded signature, so difer- 
ent from the "Elizabeth Cumberland," her 
disguise and the token of her banishment. Tl^^^ 
she read her letter once more, and then put it up 
carefully in a parcel with that precious boot 
With infinite precaution, and with trembling 
hands, she fastened it, as much afraid of the safe- 
ty of this packet as if these worm-eaten leases 
had been priceless jewels, and deposited the 
whole carefully at last in ike heart of her oim 
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>ci.TticalaT possessions, safe from all security. 
3Cer plan was to send it to ihe Grange from some 
town adjacent to Malvern — someuiSaiown place 
ri-ont which she could not be traced; for she did 
Q-ot doubt Aunt Vivian's instant endeavor to 
search for her once more. When this duty was 
dione — and it had occupied a long space of Zai- 
cLee's day — she had nothing more refreshing 
1>efore her than to go over it all again, question- 
ixig and wondering if this appeal would be ef- 
fectual — if they would accept Grandfather Viv- 
ian's latest wish as annulling that miserable will 
"ivhich had wrought so much evil — if Philip would 
come at her entreaty, and take back his natural 
inheritance. Bitter as Zaidee's disappyntment 
-vv^as to find her own self-sacrifices useless, her 
heart swelled with generous pride for this very 
eanse. She felt in her heart that Philip was right, 
in his youthful honor making his own independence 
bravely and painfully. She acknowledged that 
the head of the house would have preserved his 
dignity less pure had he remained in the quiet 
opulence of the Grange; and yet, strangely in- 
consistent, she prayed again, with tears in her 
eyes, that Philip might come home. She could 
not cease thinking of this — it filled her mind 
and heart to overflowing, and engrossed her still 
the more in her solitude, because it was a pent- 
np stream, and must never have issue. Zaidee, 
in her painful loneliness, thought of a traveller 
upon the highway, which Mary had pointed out 
to her from Malvern Hill, and of some one on 
the hidden footpath below, under the hedgerow 
keeping step for step with him, with steps which 
were only an echo of the bolder wayfarer's, al- 
ways present but never seen. It was thus with 
herself in her secret post of observation, and 
she anticipated, with a strange tremor, hear, 
ing of this communication of hers, and of the 
wonder and excitement of the family. Her cheek 
was flushing once more with a dangerous hectic; 
her secret Hfe began once more to devour her ob- 
vious one; and Zaidee sat alone, with her busy 
imagination consuming her heart. 

And then there returned Mary, with the fresh 
air fragrant round her, her lassitude worn off, 
and her volume of poems in her hand. Mary 
was ready to plunge with renewed spirit into all 
their former occupations. She had rested and 
refreshed herself, and her natural mood returned 
upon Mary. She laughed a little at her new- 
born sentiracDtalism — put away carefully the 
book of poems, which was precious because it 
was Percy's — colored a little with proud pleas- 
ure at the remembrance that Percy's affection 
and their betrothal were thmgs not to be laughed 
away — and then returned to her old use .and 
wont with returning animation. It was very 
well for Zaidee, though Zaidee scarcely thought 
80 as her light-hearted companion led her hither 
and thither, and made claims upon her opinions, 
her thoughts and her experience, in her old girl- 
ish way. It was often a sick heart which went 
with Mary over the slopes of Malvern, and eyes 
that pierced beyond the low line of yonder hori- 
fon which looked forth by Mary's side upon this 
sunny plain ; and Mary, who could not compre- 
hend '*what you can have to think of, £Uza- 
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beth! " roused her with the gay sallies of her 
own happy spirit, and kept Zaidee perpetually 
in the centre of her own absorbing projects. 
Meanwhile Aunt Burtonshaw mourned more and 
more for that fresh air of Sylvo's place, which 
would "set up" her dear child again; and 
Mrs. Cumberland became tired of looking con- 
stantly upon the vale of Severn and the slopes 
of this spectator hill. 

One day when, by a rare chance, they left 
Zaidee at home while they went to pay a visit to 
some ancient acquaintance established in the 
neighborhood, Zaidee set out w^th her precious 
packet. Quite a long journey, back and for- 
ward, she achieved in secret that day. The serv- 
ants only thought that Miss Elizabeth was read- 
ing on the hill, as Miss Cumberland was in the 
habit of doing; and with a flutter of guilt and 
a flush on her cheek, Zaidee awaited the home- 
coming of the little party. She had done her 
errand boldly and speedily, though with many a 
pang of terror; and those silent hours of night, 
through which she lay awake thinking of it, 
were carrying her first letter home to the Grange. 

CHAPTER XXV. — RETURN. 

"We cannot stay always at Malvern," said 
Mrs. Cumberland. "Since we have lost the 
charm of Mr. Vivian's society, I confess this • 
place has less attraction for m^. I should pre- 
fer being at home." 

" You had a great deal better come to Essex, 
Maria Anna," said Mrs. Burtonshaw. " The 
children, I am. sure, would like a few weeks at 
Sylvo's place. My dear Mary, you must not be 
selfish. Thinkof Elizabeth, poor darling ! We 
ought to consult her wishes now." 

" Indeed I should be very glad to be at home. 
Aunt Burtonshaw — and I like Sylvo's place 
very well. I have no wish on the subject," said 
the unsuspecting Zaidee. 

Mrs. Burtonshaw only said, ** Poor dear ! " 

It was the day following Zaidee's secret expe- 
dition; and with great satisfaction Zaidee noted 
Mrs. Cumberland's frequent pilgrimages from 
the sofa to the windo]^ and the restlessness 
which disturbed her ** laSguor." These were afl 
intimations that this fanciful lady was already 
fluttering her wings for a rapid flight in one 
direction or another. Zaidee was very indiffer^ 
ent as to the place they went to, — whether to 
Twickenham or to Essex she did not greatly car^ 
but she was very glad to be suddenly remove!! 
from this quarter, from whence she had sent her 
first missive to the Grange. 

Mary, equally anxious, was more precise in 
her chpice to go home. Mr. Cumberland was 
too busy for correspondence. They did not know 
very well how his work prospered. They were 
not, indeed, much of a letter-writing family, 
though Mrs. Cumberland was rather thought to 
excel in the composition of beautitul letters; but 
it did not surprise any one when she proposed * 
that evening to set off next day for town. 

" If Mr. Cumberland is not ready for us, we 
can go back to Mrs. Harley's, where we were 
before," said Mrs Cumberland; "but the work 
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mtist be so fliT adyanoed at home tbat otu* pres- 
ence and suggestions might be vsefiil. My dear 
Etiiabeth, SyWo must come to us at Twicken- 
ham. I have always begged him to consider our 
house his home — but I think you mtlst not ask 
us to go back to Essex this year." 

Mrs. Burtonshaw's remonstrances being inef- 
fectual, Mrs. Burtonshaw, cm usual, yielded. 
She was not without curiosity to see what had 
happened to the unfortunate square box which 
Mr. Cumberland was ornamenting, and to ascer- 
taiii if any new objest had taken the place of the' 
benevolent and moral science of architecture. 
Mary did not conceal her satisfkction, and Zaidee 
was not less pleased; so they set out in very 
good spirits next morning for London and for 
home. 

A day's rest in town, where Percy met and 
greeted them, brought a permission from Mr. 
Cumberland to come " if they liked." They did 
like, and set out accordingly. When their car- 
riage drew up before the well-known gate, Mrs. 
Burtonshaw looked out with horror, and Mrs. 
Cumberland with admiration. The square gable 
had become a pointed one, and glittered with 
little pinnacles surmounted by gilded balls, 
which shone in the sun. The famous porch 
stretched along the side of the building, with a 
similar little point of glittering light aboye its 
central door. Over this, again, was thrown out 
an oriel window, and on a shield above the door 
a gorgeous monogram was just now attracting 
the wonder and admiration of half-a-dozen little 
b^gar-boys, whose respectable mammas reclined 
on the benches under shelter. A great "I," in 
purple, and blue, and scarlet, "picked out" 
with gilding, which rose into a cross above, and 
ran out below into the gay extravagance of a 
dragon's tail, closely embraced by a " C," a less 
demonstrative letter, which contented itself with 
innocent bits of floriation in the curves of its 
half moon, attracted Mrs. Burtonshaw no less 
than it did the juvenile vagabonds who clapped 
their hands at it below. * * What it does it mean? ' ' 
asked Mrs. Burtonshaw with horror, while her 
uninstructed eyes followed the curves of the 
dragon's tail, and ope|pd wide at the papistical 
cross; but it did not mean anything very mys- 
terious — it only meant John Cumberland, his 
mark, shining above the lintel of his hospitable 
door. 

A hospitable door it was in literal truth. The 
porch ran along the gable, a sort of arcade, ele- 
vated three or four steps from the ground, and 
Hned with benches. Stone benches might have 
given the poor creatures cold, Mr. Cumberland 
Siought, and his benevolent forethought made 
them oak. Ornamented hooks attached to the 
pillars of this porch of charity, and low stands, 
not unlike reading-desks, supported on grotesque 
corbels, attached to the wall of the house, just 
over the benches — for Mr. Cumberland was not 
^ above amusing his chance visitors — were exhib- 
* ited in their proper use at this moment, sup- 
porting one the basket of a feminine pedlar, full 
of pins and stay-laces, and such small merchan- 
dize; and another, a beggar's wallet Jul! of pick- 
ings. But the novelties were not exhausted 
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when tiie wondering ladies had f^ax^oed tJk these, 
and at the proprietors of the same. One end of 
the porch was diosed by an ornamental window, 
that there might be no drought through it, uid 
the other led down by a flight of steps to the 
garden. At the upper end was a fountsun where 
a little stream of water poppled pleasantly from 
the mouth of a benevolent dolphin, who did dou- 
ble service by holding in his claw a handsome 
goblet. Mr. Cumberland, unwillingly yielding 
to the vulgar prejudice that silver was not a safe 
commodity to trust to the natural honesty of his 
wayfaring guests, had compromised the matter , 
by lining with delicate white enamel the iron cup 
which Ma charitable dolphin extended to all the 
world. And close by this provision of water was 
a hatch, communicating with a weU-stooked pan- ' 
try inside — an orthodox buttery-hatoh, after the 
fkshion of a very creditable old ** example,"'] 
by which the staff of life might be dispensed to 
add its substantial refreshment to the other ne- 
cessity. While the new arriyals were examin- 
ing, with speechless curiosity, these extraordi- 
nary improvements, and when the basket-woman 
had risen to follow Mrs. Burtonshaw up and 
down in her investigations, lecommenduig in the 
richest of Irish brogues the merchandize she car- 
ried, Mr. Cumberland made his appearance upon 
the flight of steps which led to the garden. " Yon 
'find us in very good trim," said Mr. Cumber- 
land, rubbing his hands with satis&ction. 
" Come here; never mind the porch; here is 
something better worth looking at. What do 
you think of my monogram, sister Burtonshaw? 
There is what I call a true feeling for art ! Iiook 
at the curves of that first letter, what a graceful 
sweep they have ! and the lea&ge of tiie C, how 
fiill of nature ! Not one scrap of foliage repeat- 
ed, sister Elizabeth. A true artist scorns to re- 
peat himself. It is only your mechanical slave 
who wears his life out making both sides alike ! 
And the color — look at that conjunction; pur- 
ple and blue and scarlet — color is the sign of 
life and sanctity, sister Burtonshaw. Your dead 
whites and grays and dull monotones are all 
marks of degraded souls and a degenerate tima 
We must throw color boldly on our lifeless fronts, 
sister Burtonshaw. We must make a revolution 
in all that; wait but a year, and you shall 

" I only see this woman following me with her 
pins and her laces — am I like a person to buy 
stay-laces from a vagrant? " cried Mrs. Burton- 
shaw resentfully; ** and as for your letters, I see 
only these little ragged vagabonds looking at 
them and dancing the poor innocent turf away. 
I see nothing to admire, I assure you, Mr. Cum- 
berland, when that is alll see !*" 

'* Yes, these urchins have an advantage which 
neither your child nor mine had, sister Burton- 
shaw," said Mr. Cumberland; "we had miser- 
able primers in our nurseries, with black and 
white lies about A being an archer, and so on. 
How could A be an archer, I should like to know? 
But when the general public in England follows 
my example, sister Burtonshaw, as I have san- 
guine expectations they will, these little rascals 
will learn thor letters from the very hand of art 
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What is an aroher to a oliild now? — only a 
hieroglyphic a little more intelligible than an 
A. But snppose you illnminate your letter, sis- 
ter Bujrtonshaw, and show us the archer shoot- 
ing his arrow out of the very heart of his initial 
— that is the style of teaching ! Talk of your 
popular schools — your courses of education. 
Give me the education which shall make every 
street a grand primer. Yes, sister Elizabeth, 
my solemn conviction is, that this is the true 
education of the poor ! '* 

Mrs. Burtonshaw opened her eyes and lips in 
mute astonishment, and immediately broke forth 
upon the poor Irish basket-woman, expending 
her indignation, " Woman, am I like a person 
to -want your stay-laces?*' — while Mrs. Cum- 
berland looked up at these famous letters critic- 
aUy, with her head held a little to one side, and 
with a gentle sigh of approval said, "A beau- 
tiful idea — sermons in stones — a sweet thought ! 
I am delighted to think that we are first in such 
a delicate effor^ of be»evolence.'* 

•* He that runs may read ! " cried Mr. Cum^ 
berland triumphantly. *' Very different from 
a dog's-eared spelling-book, sister Burtonshaw. 
The letters, the great ftindamental principles of 
all literature, I hope to live long enough to see 
them emblazoned over every threshold. We ac- 
knowledge their importance unconsciously; we 
call a famous author a man of letters; we have 
professors of belles lettres. These are the true 
helles lettres, sister Elizabeth ! You see the 
beginning her§ to-day; who can tell what influ- 
ence upon the future life of these urchins the 
sight of this monogram m^y have ? They are 
happier for it at this moment, and it is impossi- 
ble to predict what an amount of good may fol- 
low. Let us throw the primers into the sea, and 
emblazon all our houses, sister Burtonshaw, and 
I undertake for it we shall have a better educated 
population than we have now." 

Mrs.- Burtonshaw, struck dumb by extreme 
amazement and wrath , swept past the pertinacious 
basket- woman, and went into the house without 
a word. "They're illigant laces, sure, my 
lady,'* said this indefatigable trader, dropping 
her curtsey to Mrs. Cumberland. Mrs. Cumber- 
land thought it would be cruel not to encourage 
this honorable industry. Alms were not always 
good, but to patronize a lawful traflSc was quite 
a diflferent matter ; and while the sons of this 
successful merchant learned the I and C of Mr. 
Cumberland's monogram with devotion, their 
worthy mother adroitly flattered "my lady" 
into buying half the contents of her basket. 
** They are useless to me, of course, Mary, my 
love, but a great encouragement to this poor 
honest woman," said Mrs. Cumberland, as she 
passed through the benevoleift porch. More and 
more visitors were arriving ; it promised to be a 
most well-frequented sheltering-place. 

CHAPTEB XXVI. IN PERIL 

^I^ unfortunate mansion of Mr. Cumberland 
bad not suffered so much within as without, 
since it was scarcely possible, with any amount 
of ingenuity, to make the modem English draw- 
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ing-room into a Gk)thic halL The bow-window 
alone, the broad sunshine of which was now 
lMx»ken by mnllions and tracery, to the sad 
diminution of its brightness, hud been put into 
masquerade. Zaidee could not but remember, 
as she sat down by it once more, that great 
window at the Orange, with its old real mullions, 
and its breadth of cloud and atmosphere. Some- 
thing like an attempt to imitate it was in this 
window of Mr. Cumberland's, which, Aunt 
Burtonshaw was horror-stricken to find, Mr. 
Cumberland Intended filling with painted glass 
one day. "And shut out the river !" cried 
Mrs. Burtonshaw. Mr.* Cumberland, worsted for 
the mom^t, confessed «that he had not thought 
of that, and graciously gave it up to the dis- 
sentient ladies ; it would be quite easy to break 
out another window for this special purpose at 
the other side. " One would think the house 
was havihg the measles," said Mrs. Burtonshaw 
ungratefully ; " it is breaking out into windows 
everywhere, Mr. Cumberland — there are not 
two alike, I declare ; and now we shall have the 
workmen back for this ! " 

" You make a slave of your workman, when 
you compel him to form two things alike," said 
Mr. Cumberland. '* When you have your gowns 
made exact to a pattern, you are no better than 
a slave-driver, sister Burtonshaw." Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw withdrew in silent indignation, too 
much affronted to answer, and Mr. Cumberland 
set about designing his window. The lady of the 
house had resum^ her sofa, and Zaidee and 
Mary their former places, and the . day went on 
until the evening very much as of old. 

In the evening, just before sunset, Percy 
Vivian made his appearance very hurriedly. 
Percy had discarded his high-stepping horse by 
liiis time, and came on foot to Mr. Cumberland's 
gate. He said he had only half an hour to stay 
— that this was merely a flying visit — that his 
mother had come to town quite unexpectedly, 
and hh must hurry back to spend the night with 
her. 

"Your mother? Mrs. Vivian will surely do 
us the great pleasure of coming to Twickenham, 
or at least we must call upon her, my dear Mr., 
Vivian," said Mrs. Cumberland ; "you cannot 
suppose we would let your mother be in town, 
and not go to see her — she we all owe so much 
admiration to — the motheif of such a son ! " 

" My mother must leave London to-morrow," 
said Percy, with the slight quiver of laughter in 
his voice which always hailed Mrs. Cumberland's 
compliments. " She has only come up for a few 
hours, very unexpectedly, on family business. 
No one could be more astonished than I was when 
I saw her. I had heard from her only the day 
before without the slightest intimation of her 
coming here, and now she must go as suddenly 
as she has come." 

Scarcely hearing Mrs. Cumberland's polite 
hopes that Mrs. Vivian might not suffer from the 
fatigue of the journey, Percy turned to Mary. 
At the first mention of Aunt Vivian, Zaidee had 
taken a book from the table, and held it before 
her face ; it was not very easy to hold H steadily, 
bat she put force upon herself, and li&i>^ned with 
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attention so strained that the slightest whisper 
must have caught her eager ear. 

** Did you ever go to Worcester while you 
were at Malvern 7 *' asked Percy in an undertone 
of his betrothed. 

«*No; never except yesterday on our way 
here," said Mary, looking at him in surprise. 

* * Nor know any one there — any one, Mary ? * * 
Percy was very earnest. 

" No indeed ; not any one," answered Mary 
Cumberland. ** Why do you ask me ? what has 
happened? You look very serious. Do you 
know any oae there ? " 

•* My mother has just received a most singular 
communication," said Percy, tossing the damp 
hair from his forehead — ** a very strange com.- 
munication from Zaidee, whom I told you of so 
lately — Zaidee, who, I had made up my mind, 
was lost forever. A letter from her own hand, 
and a book of Grandfather Vivian's, which she 
says she found ; and this extraordinary packet 
came from Worcester. My mother left home at 
once, and travelled at express speed to me. I 
must go down with her there to-morrow to make 
inquiries. It is most extraordinary. Zaidee, 
whom we have not heard of for seven years — 
and she mentions me. She mentions those very 
difficulties of mine, Mary ! I am quite at a loss 
to understxnd it — it looks like witchcraft. 
What do you think ? Can you tell me any one 
to inquire of ? Give me your counsel, Mary. ' * 

But Mary could not give him her counsel. 
She was watching silently, and with the breath- 
less scrutiny of suspicion, the book in Zaidee's 
hand. The book was not held lighfty, carelessly, 
as one would hold it who was reading it; it was 
held with fingers which grasped at it desperately, 
and were white to the very points with the strain. 
From Worcester ! and Percyiand Percy's diffi- 
culties mentioned in the letter. Flashing into 
life, as by an electric spark, Mary's suspicion 
came to sudden form. Elizabeth Cumberland, 
who was like Elizabeth Vivian — seven years — 
that Grange which was so strangely like her 
beautiful sister's first home. Mary started and 
was troubled ; she could scarcely answer Percy 
for the sudden necessity she felt to follow out 
this clue. 

"And what was the letter?'* she asked at 
lost eagerly. 

" Poor Zaidee, poor child ! her whole heart," 
said Perey , with tears in his eyes. * * A passionate 
appeal to my mother and Philip to take back 
the land — to make her name no longer an 
instrument of wrong. A reference to the book, 
which is of itself a strange and affecting revelation 
to us. Where Zaidee can have found it I cannot 
tell, but it contains a sort of prayer in that 
handwriting of Grandfather Vivian's which we 
all know so well, entreating Frank Vivian, her 
father, to do justice to Percy. She says this is 
her inheritance, and pleads that Philip will not 
be so cruel as to compel her to defraud him. It 
is a very moving letter, Mary, to us who re- 
member Zfildee so well. Poor little innocent 
heart ! and she seems quite unchanged." 

" Will your mother and your brother hear her 
prayer?" said Mary; and Mary saw that the 



book swayed aside for a moment in the hands 
that hdd it *' If they did, she might still come 
home." 

" But they will not do it," said Percy. 
*< Philip is the head of the house; he cannot 
accept this gift of Zaidee^s — it is quite impos- 
sible. My mother might perhaps be induced to 
it by Zaidee's importunity; but even she would 
not, could not — no, it is impossible. If we 
could but find her ! And I must set out with my 
mother for this search to-night." 

Mary made no answer, but she saw a flutter 
in the folds of Zaidee's dress — a faint, slight 
motion which Percy never perceived at all, so 
momentary it was. Mary marked it instantly 
with her quickened and suspicious eye. 

^ " I sometimes think it would be kindness to 
assume at last that we had -accepted her often- 
repeated relinquishment — to pretend it, if pre- 
tending were ever a worthy thing," said Percy, 
" that we might have some hope of discovering 
her retreat. But Zaidee lives, and^ is in England. 
When I remember that^ my first impulse is to 
rush away somewhere to find her. Another 
thing, too, has happened strangely. Philip 
writes to us news of good fortune, and he is 
coming^ home. But my time is gone, and you 
have hardly spoken a word to me, Mary. Come 
to the door with me, and let me see this wonder- 
ful porch; for I must go away." 

He did go away, and he had no eyes for the 
blanched fiice of Zaidee nor her trembling hand. 
Mary noted every particular with one distinct 
and hasty glance. But Mary did not utter a 
word of her suspicion — did not say anything to 
deter her betrothed from this bootless qudst. It 
was still only suspicion ; she did not venture to 
think that her beautiful sister was really the 
Zaidee lost seven years ago; but she had a great 
many things to contrast and put together when 
she should be alone once more. To Mary's mind 
there was a peculiar pleasure in thus " putting 
things together; " her understanding was of a 
logical and .circumstantial kind; she enjoyed 
those exercises of ingenious reasoning, though, 
to do her justice, her mind was so much excited 
with the possibilities of her suddenly aroused 
suspicion that everything else sank into the 
shade. With characteristic reserve, she gave 
no hint to Percy of these thoughts of hers; she 
had never told him that her beautiful sister was 
an adopted child. She must conquer the mys 
tery herself before she confided it to another. 

And Zaidee remained with her book before her, 
and the blood tingling and flowing back from 
its full ebb upon her heart. Already she was less 
pale, already steadier and more composed. By 
some intuitive perception Zaidee knew that there 
was suspicion in Mary's gaze, that Mary very 
likely would endeavor to startle her, and throw 
her off her guard to elicit a confession, and with 
her whole force she concentrated about herself 
all the safeguards she could reach. She put 
down her book, and went to sit by Aunt Burto^- 
shaw. She compelled herself to listen to this 
troubled critic's running comments on Mr. Cum- 
berland's last fancy, and to join in them; she 
turned her face away from that window wit! its 
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new decorations, that nothing might remind her 
of hom€; and' when Mary came back, to find 
her beautiful sister engaged in the natural con- 
yersatlon of the household, with her broV as 
calm and her smile as unconstrained as even 
Aunt Burtonshaw's, Mary, judicious otaBerver as 
she was, was staggered in her suspicion. *' Who 
oould write from Worcester to Mrs. Vivian — 
who do you think it could be? " she whispered, 
by way of experiment. " We knew no one at 
Worcester, Mary," said Zaidee; and Zaidee was 
busy with Aunt Burtonshaw's embroidery, and 
did not look up to meet the scrutiny of her com- 
panion 's eyes. Mary was not nearly so confi- 
dent as she had been^ when the evening ended ; 
but she found no encouragement in Zaidee' s de> 
cisive good-night fer their usual conference. 
These two friends separated to go to their differ- 
ent rooms, and think over tins one subject — 
Zaidee sinking down in utter exhaustion when 
she closed her door, and Mary with her eager 
logic tracing her chain of evidence whenever she 
was sheltered within her own. She sat bending 
her pretty brow over it, her blue eyes shining in 
the light over which they bent, as if to seek 
guidance mere, for a full hour after the feverish 
sleep of exhaustion had fallen on Zaidee. Mary 
gathered the facts together with anxious indus- 
try, and recalled one after another the circum- 
stances of confirmation which of late she had 
noted one by one. Bringing them together, they 
formed a strange body of presumptive evidence, 
but not so complete a chain as to justify her in 
the conclusion that her mother's adopted child 
was in reality the lost heiress of the Grange. 
She was not satisfied; her mind scanned Zaidee 's 
sentiments and modes of acting with the keenest 
investigation, and drew confirming evidence from 
every point of character which her girlish friend 
had betrayed to her; but all this was not enough. 
Mary, who was waging no mental conflict, who 
was only curious and interested, but had no 
stake in the matter, found it rather a pleasant 
excitation to her intelligence. Poor Zaidee was 
now beset on all sides; for it was not in Mary's 
nature to give up, this question till she had come 
to the very truth. 

CHAPTER XXVII. -T- ANOTHER HOPE. 

When the light of another morning awoke 
Zaidee out of the deep sleep of her weariness to 
this mortal coil and sh*ife once more, the poor 
girl would fnin have shut her eyes, and turned 
away forevei from that cheerful light. In the 
first pause of her waking, the new aggravation 
of her distress returned upon her with a pang 
of p*in and terror. Mary's eyes were turned 
on her with suspicion. Mary, her own especial 
friend, was groping darkly after her secret; had 
already a perception of it — and from hencefor- 
ward was to be leaned upon no more. Zaidee 
thought this was the last drop in her cup. ** 0, 
if I had never waked again ! " said this forlorn 
heart, with a burst of passionate tears; but 
when she had said it, her words returned upon 
her with sudden self-reproach, and Zaidee went 
away to the corner of her choolber to carry all 
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her troubles^ where she had alwaysjoanried them, 
to the one sole corapaesibnate Friend who never 
fkiled the motherless child in her necessity. 
If she was simple still in her intercourse witii 
the world, Zaidee here, upon her knees, was a 
child indeed, full of the sincerest humility and 
most implicit trustfulness; and when she had 
put herself and all her affairs once again into 
the heavenly Father's hand, she rose to go 
about her morning toilette with a ikce from 
which all the bitternes of her distress and con- 
•flict was gone. * There was still a little time to 
spare, and Zaidee opened the window to let in 
the sweet morning air» and looked out upon the 
river and the drooping aoacia, which now had 
only here and there a blade of autumn foliage 
hanging yellow upon the end of a bough. She 
had a great longing in her heart to do something 
more — a great yearning of anxiety to know 
if anything more was practicable; but there 
was no one to guide her, no one to instruct her, 
how authoritative law could come to the assist- 
ance of natural justice. When she had spent a 
little time in unprofitable thinking, of which no 
result came, she went down stairs to the break- 
fast-table, where Mr. Cumberland was the only 
person before her. Mr. Cumberland had some 
papers upon a little table before him, and was 
reading them over half aloud. After a while 
Zaidee's ear was caught by a title, *« deed of 
gift." It caught her attention strangely; and as 
it came more than once in the course of Mr. 
Cumberland's mumbling, she was induced to 
draw near. He was always very kind to her, 
this whimsical philosopher, and at all times was 
extremely ready to answer questions. "What 
is a * deed of gift? ' " said Zaidee. She asked 
it very simply, and this good man would have 
believed any impossibility in the world sooner 
than that his beautiftil adopted daughter had an 
estate to dispose of. 

"A deed of gift is a legal instrument, by 
which I give something which belongs to me into 
another person's possession," said Mr. Cumber- 
i md; "a sort of will, which does not necessitate 
the death of the testatcV, Elizabeth ; but which 
(am come into effect immediately, though you 
should live a hundred years;" and Mr. Cum- 
berland returned to his mumbling. He had not 
the most distant idea that he said anything of 
the slightest importance to his hearer, and he 
went on with his necessary business without so 
much as observing that she was there. 

And she went forward to the window, and 
leaned her head upon those new mullions with a 
sudden flush of pride and delight. When Mrs. 
Cumberland and Mrs. Burton shaw entered the 
room Zaidee did not know; they never attracted 
her observation; but she knew in an instant 
when Mary came, and recalled her wandering 
thoughts, and recovered her self-possession. Mr. 
Cumberland was resolute to have his new win- 
dow *• broken out " without delay. He thought 
they had better return once more for a few days 
to Mrs. Harley's. The season was advancing; 
it might not be so practicable at another time, 
and -Mr. Cumberland was himself going to town 
to deliver a lecture on monograms and decoraled 
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letters in general, and their effect upon the edu- 
cation of the poor. Mrs. Cumberland, who 
thought it "a sweet idea," and who was very 
well disposed to have a window of painted glass, 
was quite inclined to return for a week to Lon- 
don ; and even Mrs. Burtonshaw, whose lifb was 
made miserable by a report that certain oc- 
cupants of the porch of charity had harbored 
there all night, and made a saturnalia, strew- 
ing the tiled and particolored floor with bones 
and crumbs, and unsightly memorials of their 
feast, had no objections. They set off accord- 
ingly^ this unsettled and wandering party, and 
again took possession of the fiided London draw- 
ing-room. Next evening was the time of Mr. 
Cumberland's lecture, and he was to be in town 
with them all day. 

The next morning Zaidee set out by herself to 
make some purchases for Mrs. Cumberland. 
She was very ignorant of everything practical 
out of her own limited womanly sphere. She 
could not tell where to go to seek for some law- 
yer, as she wished to do. She knew the names 
of the Inns of Court well enough, and of the 
Temple, and had a vague idea that lawyers were 
plentiful in these quarters, but that was the sum 
of Zaidee's knowledge. As she walked along 
very uncertainly, at a rapid pace, but doubtful 
of where to go, somebody who was shooting past 
her turned round with a quick and smiling 
greeting. His friendly face gave her comfort in 
an instant — it was the artist Steele. 

" Does your father know Creswick — have you 
seen his picture ? ' * said Mr. Steele, not recol- 
lecting at the instant that pictures were not the 
great events of life in the house of Mr. Cumber- 
land — ** fjimous, is n't it 7 I wish I could paint 
like that fellow; I 'd make my fortune." 

" Does he paint better than you? '* said Zai- 
dee, smiling. 

" Better ! of course he does; why, everybody 
paints better than me. I 'm not in the Acade- 
my," said Mr. Steele. " When the Duke of 
Scattcrgood writes to me, he calls me Steele, R. 
A., and won't be persuaded I 've no right to it. 
Have I soon you since t sent hira home his pic- 
ture ? Well, he likes it — yes — he si,ys it 's the 
best of mine he 's ever seen, and wants me to 
take another commission. And there 's Furlong 
at me for his picture for the Academy next year. 
I '11 tell you a thing I said the other day. I was 
guing somewhere with some gentlemen from the 
country — connoisseurs you know — people one 
must keep in with; it was my night at the Gra- 
phic, and I took them to see some sketches. Big 
Fillmore, that big fat fellow, was standing in 
the doorway. * Here 's Steele, with his sparks,' 
says Fillmore. * What has that scarecrow to do 
with it ? ' said I ; * all the sparks he can find he 
has to steal ! ' " 

Zaidee did not pause to think that she had 
heard a great deal better jokes than this from 
her witty companion. She almost interrupted 
him with the eager question which hung on her 
lips. «* Could you tell me where to find a law- 
yer ? Do you know a gentleman I could ask 
about something? It is a secret. I would rather 
they did not know at home, ' ' said Zaidee anxiously. I 
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The artist's fauoe grew serious. *<Yoa are 
very young to have anything to do with law- 
yers — a great deal too young. Now, I know 
you 're a good girl. You need not say anything. 
I don't mean it for a compliment It 's no cred- 
it to you. Of course, you 'd have been as bad 
as another, but for grace and mercy. If you 
tell me on your word it 's notliing that th^ ouffht 
to know at home — nothing that will lie on your 
conscience — I '11 take you to a lawyer. I won't 
trust you, because you 're a nice girl, and I like 
you; but if you 'U give me your word as a 
Christian " — 

** Indeed, I will," said Zaidee, her cheek red- 
dening with a sweet color. " It is no harm in- 
deed; it is to save harm. I can ask God to 
bless my errand; I give you my word." 

Mr. Steele looked in her face earnestly, and 
she returned his look with those open candid 
eyes of hers, as free of evil intent as the clear 
sky above. "Come on, then," said her new 
companion, drawing her hand through his arm 
with a fatherly kindness. " You 're too young 
and too pretty to go to a lawyer's office; I '11 
take you in, and wait for you. Don't thaok me, 
now — we 've all one Father — it would be hard 
if we could not help each other without looking 
for thanks, — come along. ' ' 

As they went along, her guide went on talk- 
ing with the kindest attempt to divert her 
thoughts, but Zaidee could make very little of it 
in her great anxiety and eagerness. Her heart 
beat very high when they stopped at last, and 
entered a great grim house, and were^shown in 
with solemnity t6 the lawyer's private sanctuary. 
Mr. Furnival was at home; and Mr. Steele, after 
introducing her simply as "a young lady," 
withdrew to wait for Zaidee outside. Mr. Fur- 
nival was not an old man, as Zaidee hoped, but 
quite sufficiently youthful to be dazzled by the 
unusual beauty of his visitor. He placed a chsdr 
for her with the most deferential bow. She was 
very plainly dressed, and had nothing about her i 
to indicate rank, or call for thi% respect. She i 
was a little disconcerted by it, having in her 
own simple mind th» greatest awe for this legal I 
authority, and seated herself with trepidation, | 
looking up wistfully at the man who might do 
so much for her. For his part, this astonished 
representative of law looked round upon his 
dusty office with a mpmentary shame, and looked 
at the small hand which rustled his papers, 
as Zaidee leaned forward slightly towards his 
table, with a secret idea of some fairy gift of 
wealth and happiness being found on the mag 
ical spot when it was gone. 

*' I came to ask about a deed of gift. Can i 
give something that I have, absolutely away from 
me, and never have any power to reclaim it 
again?" — asked Zaidee anxiously. "I have 
something which has been left to me away from 
the natural heir, and he will not take it back, 
though I plead with him constantly. Can I 
make a deed giving it back to him Srhether he 
will or no? — can I put it away frjbm myself 
absolutely and forever 7 " / 

" You can execute a deed of gifti" said the 
lawyer, ** certainly, if you haye ajttoined the 
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legal age ; but, perhaps, if yon empowered me 
to treat with the other party — if you would 
kindly enter a little more into detail." 

Zaidee was becoming very much agitated — it 
Beemed like a voluntary self-betrayal fi)r a very 
questionable good. 

" But I cannot enter into detail, and no one 
can treat with him," she said with simple 
earnestness, her voice trembling, and her eyes 
filling with tears. "Pray, if you will be so 
very good as to draw this out for me — say that I 
pve everything that was left to me by my grand- 
father's will, absolutely, to my cousin Philip — 
that I know my grandfather intended to destroy 
that will. No, stay, that will not do. It must 
not be a gift to Philip, who is the head of the 
house. I give it all to my aunt — will you please 
to say, sir? — everything absolutely to her, to 
be disposed of as she pleases. I give up all 
property in it, and protest that I never was 
entitled to have any. Pray wiH you be so good 
as to say all this for me? " 

The lawyer attempted to take a note of these 
instructions, but shook his head. ** I am afraid 
I must trouble you to be a little more particu- 
lar," he said, ** to mention the nature of the 
property, the names — I think that would do. 
I think I understand your wishes, with these 
details. " 

** It is my grandfather's estate," said Zaidee, 
growing more and more agitated; "and the 
names — could not I put in the names, if you 
will write all the rest ? " 

But Mr. Fur nival smiled, and, though with 
the most deferential politeness, demurred to the 
possibility of this. His beautiful client moved 
the lawyer into usual curiosity and interest — 
her singular errand and her visible distress. 

* * Ar e you trusted with a great many secrets ? ' * 
said Zaidee, anxiously. " This is the secret of 
all my life; if they find me, or have any trace 
Where to find me, they will not accept this. If 
I tell you my name — our name — will you keep 
my secret? You are a stranger; you do not 
know them; if I trust you, will you not betray 
me?" 

" A lawyer is a secret-keeper by profession," 
said Mr. Furnival, somewhat shaken out of his 
compoisure by this appeal. " It will become my 
duty to keep your secret when you trust me with 
it. I think you need fear no betrayal from me. " 

Then she told him her name, and the name of 
Mrs. Vivian. of the Grange. Mr. Furnival was 
very anxious to be permitted to bring the paper 
to Miss Vivian when he had executed it, and 
did not understand the hasty terror with which 
she volunteered to come again. In two days 
she was to come again, Mr. Furnival pledging 
himself to have the momentous deed ready for 
her signature; and Zaidee hastened out to join 
Mr. Steele at the door, leaving the dazzled hiw- 
yer in the private room, which had never looked 
so dingy, and to the labors which were perpetu- 
ally interrupted by a pause of wonder and ad- 
miration. Mr. Furnival would almost have 
sacrificed the Grange, himself, if he had had it, 
for a better introduction and a less embarrassing 
Acquaintance with tiiat beautiful &Ge^ * 
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Mb. Cumbebland's lecture was a very sa*. 
oessful lecture; it had the merit — not a par*' 
ticularly distinguished ^ffeature of popular plat- 
form instruction — of sticking very closely to its 
text, and being perfectly in earnest. Mr. Cum- 
berland did not address himself to a hypothetical 
body of illuminators who might be present; he 
addressed himself boldly to the wealthy class, 
of which he himself was a member — comfort- 
able elderly gentlemen, whose jsalance at their 
bankers' was extremely satiftictory, and who 
rode violently each some particular hobby. On 
these respectable brethren Mr. Cumberland ve- 
hemently urged the sacred duty ot illuminat- 
ing their houses ; he exhibited to them his own 
I and C, and pathetically related the interest of 
the urchins who clapped their hands at the em- 
blazoned letters. " We talk of popular instruo- 
tion, the education of the poor," said Mr. Cum- 
berland; "you have my permission to make a 
grand bonfire of spelling-books, if you will but 
adopt this decoration, of itself so beautiful, for 
the front of yotir houses. What contribution do 
you make, my good sir,* to the moral culture of 
that little vagabond who dances before your door ? 
what the better is it for him that you know your 
letters? But let him learn to know that, in 
these three mystic and sacred colors emblazoned 
over your door, you are communicating to him 
two or three of the radical characters of the al- 
phabet, the foundation of all learning, and your 
relation is immediately changed. You no longer 
throw a penny to the breechless imp, as you 
throw a bone to his companion cur; you make a 
beautiful picture /or his enjoyment, you cheer 
his life, you educate his taste, you improve his 
mind; all the national schools in the world will 
not work such a revolution as you have it in 
your power to work by this beautiful expedient 
— the encouragement of arts and morals — the 
improvement of the world ! " 

A burst of emphathic applause, led by Mr. 
Steele, who clapped his hands with the glee of a 
schoolboy, cheered on the lecturer; the members 
of the association under whose auspices he deliv- 
ered his address bit their lips and smiled; the 
elderly gentlemen, each of whom clung tightly 
to his own saddle, looked upon the prancing of 
this new steed with small admiration, and be- 
lieved Cumberland was crazy at last. " But with 
the valor of a champion, and the ardor due 
to so great a principle, Mr. Cumberland went 
on. 

The next two days were once more a pause in 
Zaidee's troubled existence. Percy was not here 
to quicken Mary's suspicions by talk of Zaidee; 
and though Mary wat<^ed with unwavering ob- 
servation, nothing occurred to add to her chain 
of evidence. Mary made great demands upon 
Zaidee's time; when she could help it, she 
never left her alone, but pressed her into a 
continual round of engagements, and it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that Zaidee was able 
to escape from her watchful companion, to keep 
her engagement with the la^vyer. With great 
exertion* however, she was able to do it, and to 
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send off the deed in another packet — a second 
startling communication to Aunt Viyian. Zaidee 
^ad done lier utmost when she had done this; 
-she returned home, trembling with suppressed 
* excitement, exhausted |uid pale as with great 
•labor; nor did she return to find any. comfort 
or relaxation in the temporary dwelling-place 
«f her adopted father. 

Mary recdved her with minute inquiries as to 
where she had been, and looks of unequiyocal 
suspicion. Poor Zaidee durst not retreat to her 
own room to rest, and elude this ingenious tor- 
ture. She was compelled to be' still, and bear 
the brunt of all, to compose her beating heart 
ss well as she was able, and to ftill into the 
©very-day quietness of Mrs. Burtonshaw*s talk, 
and Mary Cumberland's occupation. She did it 
with the painfal self-constraint which more and 
more felt like guUt to her. She perceived her- 
self shrinking like a criminal from Mary's no- 
tice; and Zaidee wondered, with great pang, if 
this was not dissimulation, deceit, practical 
' Iklsehood, and felt all her supports and all her 
strength yielding under her; Was she doing eyil 
that good might come ? ' 

And she began to have hours of that indefi- 
nite illness and sadness which people compassion- 
ately call headache, and. to feel, indeed, her un- 
shed tears a burning weight over her eyebrows. 
When Percy return«l, she saw. him talking apart 
with Mary, and with terror perceived that Mary 
no longer wished to confide to her what Percy 
said. Zaidee asked herself, night and day, 
Aould she flyaway again? — but she had no 
longer the strength of resolution which would fit 
her for this, nor had she the happy immunity 
ftom evil which belonged to a child. She was a 
woman ^rown — a beautiful woman; her heart 
sickened at the prospect of the desert world 
which lay before her, and she cl,ung with a 
strange regard to her familiar shelter. Time 
enough for flight when her fears were verified — 
when the last evil, the distinct discovery, came. 
Ste stayed with her kind friends, day by day, 
like one over whom the extreme punishment of 
the law was hanging: before to-morrow she 
might be flying from them, a hopeless fugitive; 
before to-morrow she might have said farewell to 
these affectionate faces, and be dead forever to 
her second home. 

And when Percy came, Zaidee could not be 
still in her favorite corner, or withdraw her at- 
tention from him. . With her beating heart and 
her strained ear, she came as close beside these 
betrothed companions as it was possible to come, 
and listened with a sickenins anxiety. She 
knew the glance of Percy's excitement when he 
entered, a few days after she had sent away her 
deed, as well as if he h^ proclaimed it aloud, 
and in a moment the most complete self-control 
calmed Zaidee's mind antl person, and she 
waited with breathless eagernesss to hear "^hat 
he would say. 

"Let me speak to you, Mary," said Percy; 
'* we have another event in this marvellous his- 
tory. Come, let me tell you here." 

But Mary, who had her own reasons for per- 
mitting Zaidee to listen, sat still, and heard his 
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story w|iere she was. ** A deed of gift — a legfl 
instrument — and from London this time,' ' sold 
Percy, with great excitement, though in an un- 
der-tone. " We cannot cope with this invisible 
agent; while we are searching for her in one 
place, she makes her appearance suddenly in' 
another. It is like an actual dealing with some 
spiritual influence. My mother says. Search 
London. Heaven knows, I am as anxious as 
she is; but how to sea;*ch London, Mary ! I am 
at my wit's end; advise me what I must do." 

"I will advise you by-and-by," said Mary, 
quietly, " but tell me now what is this new thing 
— another letter ? — is that what you mean ? " 

" Not a letter — a deed executed by a lawyer, 
conferring the Grange upon my mother by a 
formal gift My mo&er, of course, can refuse 
to accept it; but, to tell the truth, these lands 
occupy a very small share of our thoughts My 
mother can think of nothing but Zaidee. I have 
sent for Sophy to the Grange to keep her com- 
pany : left to herself with nothing but these 
strange communications, the author of which it 
is impossible to trace, I almost fear for my moth- 
er. She is neither nervous nor fanciful, or she 
must have been ill before now.'* 

"And Sophy is your youngest sister," said 
Mary Cumberland. Zaidee, driven to another 
expedient, was working now at her needle, and 
had made no sign, ever so secret, of interest 
This perfect composure gave ground for Mary 's 
suspicion as potent as agitation could have done. 
" The story is a strange story ; she is near enough 
to hear; she could not have listened so quietly 
had it been new to her," said Mary; and not 
without an object was her present question, to 
draw a little ^ore of the fimily history from 
Percy, and put Zaidee off her guard. 
' " Sophy is my youngest sister, and though I 
believe the most practical of us all, she has made 
what people call a very foolish marriage; and 
neither Reginald nor she are likely to be injured 
by three months in the Grange. But do not 
think of Sophy — think of our mysterious cor- 
respondent — and help me if you can." 

Mary shook her head, and could suggest noth- 
ing. But she had seen Zaidee's work pause in 
interest for Sophy — that was worth an exertion; 
and she set herself anew to build up her chain 
of evidence. Mary had a certain pride of intellect 
about her, though her understanding was by no 
means of a brilliant character. She would not 
ask Percy's assistance, as he asked hers; she 
was resolute to discover this mystery unaided. 
Then she recollected Zaidee's absence, which she 
had not accounted for — she became very eager 
in her investigations, and very full of hops. 

But Zaidee heard no more of this conversation 
till Percy was on the point of depirture. Thai 
one thing rung upon her ear, " Philip is on his 
way; he was to start with the next mail, and a 
week or two more will bring him home.'* 
. "A week or two more." The room swam in 
Zaidee's eyes — she did not see this time the 
sidelong look with which Mary watched the 
sudden paleness and blindness which came upon 
her. Bestraint had gone txa far as restraint 
could go ^ she rose upi and went away^ ficom the 
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room swiftly and suddenly, stomblmg OTer some 
unseen, pieces of furniture in her way. Poor 
Zaidee, she had but thrown herself upon her bed, 
and pressed her burning temples with her hands, 
when Mary opened the door and asked, ** May 
I oome in?'* With the quietness of despair, 
Zaidee raised herself up once more. <* You look 
very pale; your eyes are red — what is the mat- 
ter wtthi you, Lizzy? " asked her visitor, struck 
with compassion, as she saw her face. *< Only 
my head aches, "-said Zaidee. Her head did 
ache and throb and burn with great pain — her 
mind w^as almost yielding to this persecution. She 
raised herself with a momentary suUenness of 
resistance, and turned round upon her pursuer 
with her dark eyes dilated, and an agony of 
determination in them., If Mary had any pur- 
pose m thus following her, she wanted resolution 
to carry it out. " Lie down and rest," said 
Mary, laying back Zaidee's head against her 
wUl, upon the pillow, and wrapping a shawl 
round her; and Mary stooped to kiss her with a 
tear in her eye, and said, like Percy, ** Poor 
child'." 

When Mary was gone, a long, long burst of 
restrained tears gave ease to the thobbing brow 
which was laden with this unshed torrent — and 
then poor Zaidee in her great weariness com- 
po6<Ml herself like a child, and slept. 

CHAPTER XXIX. ANOTHER TRIAL. 

The next morning restored to a calmer and 
less constrained composure the mind of Zaidee; 
she had been thinking over her own position, 
and had come to the conclusion that she could 
not remain much longer here without Mary 
acquiring complete possession of her secret. 
But along with this conviction came all the 
strength of, aflfection which Zaidee cherished for 
her adopted sister, and these most kind and lov- 
ing friends. She was not so ready to throw away 
for a second time all the comforts of existence. 
" I will stay while I can,*' said Zaidee to her- 
self mournfully; "I will not hasten my fate;" 
and she went down to the family breakfast-table 
with sad self-possession,' and, making up her 
mind that she could be only a very little time 
with them, exhausted herself in grateful cares 
and attentions to Mrs. Cumberland, who, not 
much used to reaJ devotion, was touched for a 
moment out of her extravagance into reality; 
and to Mrs. Burtonshaw, -whose mind, always 
ftill of reference to Sylvo, became more and more 
convinced of his good fortune. By this time 
they had once more returned home, and the 
great mirror reflected in the midst of its gay 
panorama of moving figures and bright looks 
one beautiful face full of wistful thought and 
sorrowfulness, one perfect form seated quietly 
within^its range, working at bits of rare em- 
broidery, — an art in which Zaidee's powers of 
execution now were almost equal to her inventive 
fimcy. These were alUn tended for little presents, 
gifts of remembrance to the friends from whom 
this loving exile must shortly go away. As she 
sat there at her thoughtful occupation, Zaidee 
was as fair a type of womanhood as ever painter 



Baada immortal; aad with her woman's wortf, 
her face so full of thought, her unconscious and 
unremembered beauty, you iToikld have thoughlf 
her one of those domestic angels, whose peace 
and gladness every heart of hot kindred wofuld 
defend to the death. Lovingly, and witii a 
touch of pathos, this softened reflection gav« 
back the beautiful wave of dark brown hair, tho 
brow like a youn^ queen's, the graceful head 
bent over its quiet labor; and you could not 
have believed with what a precarious and un- 
certain grasp this beautiful girl held every kind- 
ness* that blessed her, and how doubtful was her 
possession of home and shelter, how uncertaiB 
and how clouded her approaching fia>te. 

**He will not come to day," said Mary, ki 
answer to her mother's question, ** When are 
we to expect Mt. Vivian?" " Mrs. Vivian is 
very ill, mamma; he is called to the Grange." 

Mary spoke in an under-tone, but Zaidee's 
quick ear caught the words. She went on with 
her sewing without a pause. She gave no 
evidence of anxiety; but the blood rushed to 
her heart, and her f^e paled to a deadly color. 
"Very ill — called home to the Grange;" she 
repeated the words in her mind vacantly, aware 
that they had stunned her, but knowing nothing 
more. Then gradually she 'began, to think of 
Aunt Vivian ! — Aunt Vivian! — Aunt Vivian ! 
She I'epeated this name, too, again and again, 
while tears crept to her eyes. Why was Aunt Viv- 
ian very ill? had all this fatigue and excitement 
done it ? had she done it ? — she, the unfortunate 
Zaidee? When they all dispersed and went 
about their diiferent occupations, Zaidee sat still 
like a statue, working mechanically, in a stupor 
of inquiry and anxiety, and blank woefulness. 
She had risen this morning with*a heavy pre- 
sentiment; was this how it was to be fulfilled? 
When Mary left the room, she called* Zaidee to 
accompany her, but Zaidee did not hear the call. 
It was a very different thing, saying, "I will 
never see Aunt Vivian again," and contemplat- 
ing the possibility of God Himself stepping into 
make this certain. Zaidee was lost in a realiza- 
tion of the infinite greatness of this Calamity; 
her thoughts leaped to the extremest limit of it 
with the terror of love. She would die; she waa 
all the mother whom Zaidee's ophanhood had 
ever known, and she should never see her again. 

After a while she put down her worlf and went 
to her own room and tried to pray — but her 
prayers were broken with bursts of tears and 
sobbing, and restrained cries — "Aunt Vivian ! 
Aunt Vivian ! " Zaidee stretched out her hand 
as if to stay her departing — cried aloud with a 
passionate supplication. This dreadful imperi- 
ous Death had never yet crossed her way — her 
heart shrank before him, and made a wild appeal 
against his power. Religion itself, with all its 
mighty hopes and oonsolations, did not still the 
first outcry of startled nature. It was very 
hard for her now to put a veil upon her heart, 
and descend once more to the family circle, which 
was unshadowed by her dreadful anxiety. She 
remained in her own apartment almost all the 
day, shut up by herself, and was glad to say 
that her head ached when she was- inquired for. 
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Her hend ached, indeed, but not so sorely as lier 
heart. 

♦ And Mary was Aieroifdl and forbearing, and 
did not Borutinize Zaidee's distress, as the first 
sjnggestion of her curiosity impelled her to do. 
There was a cruelty in this which not all Mary's 
natural pleasure in inyestigation, nor her eager- 
ness to make a discovery, could lead her to do. 
She no longer doubted what was the cause. She 
saw the connection clearly between Mrs. Vivian's 
illness and the anxiety of Zaidee, and with care- 
ful kindness Mary guarded the door of her 
beautiful sister from the solicitous visits of Aunt 
Burtonshaw. What step she herself would tike 
to prove her imagined discovery, or to make it 
known to Percy, Mary had not yet resolved ; 
but from henceforward she took under her own 
efficient protection the lost child whom she had 
found. " I have a right to take care of her — 
she is not only my beautiful sister, she is Percy's 
cousin — the child of his house. I will let no 
one intrude on her now.'* 

So said Mary as she guarded Zaidee's door. 
And Mary was at no loss to know why Zaidee 
always appeai'ed at the breakfast-table in the 
morning, though her " head ached " all day. 
But a long week of weariness and suffering 
passed, and still Percy wrote hurried notes, 
only speaking of his mother's great illness, his 
mother's danger. Zaidee's eyes were becoming 
hollow, her beautiful cheek was white with 
watching, with pain and anxiety, and her heart 
failed her day by day. No one understood what 
was the strange and sudden ailment which had 
come upon her ; on\y Mary, active and firm, 
kept the doctor away from Zaidee's door, warded 
off Aunt Burtonshaw's nursing, and left the 
poor girl to herself unmolested. Mary was con- 
tent to wait for her proof. She had attained to 
a distinct moral certainty, and with a firm and 
ready hand she took possession of this sufferer, 
who could not defend herself from the efforts 
of mistaken kindness. She was brave in the cause 
of her own dear and intimate friend — Percy's 
cousin — the heiress of the Grange. Zaidee was 
no longer " a subject " to her acute and watch- 
ful faculties, but her own very sister — her 
charge, whose distress she alone could soften or 
relieve. 

And then, like a revelation trom heaven came 
these blessed news, — first, that there was hope ; 
then, that danger was ovfir ; finally, that the 
patient was rapidly Recovering, and Percy on 
his way back to London ; and then, standing 
behind her, Mary Cumberland saw Zaidee once 
more reflected in the mirror, working at her 
embroidery, and putting up her hand in silence 
to wipe off from her pale cheek those tears of 
joy. When this end was reached, the active 
mind of Mary betook itself to another question 
— distinct proof. It cost her a great deal of 
oonsideration — a great deal of care and elab- 
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orate precaution. She must not hastily hetnj 
her own plan of operations, and give the subject 
of them time to make another forlorn flight 
forth into the world. Even in case of thai^ 
Mary, a little complacent in her own sagacity, 
had no doubt she could find her ; but the matter 
now was, how to avoid this ; and with infinite 
pains and caution Mary laid her snare. 

" Elizabeth was very much concerned — she 
was extremely anxious about Mrs. Vivian," said 
Mary, with a look of dubious meaning, which 
Percy did not comprehend. 

And Percy, to whom this beautiful sister was 
a perpetual enigma, looked very curious and 
very much interested, and said, ** Was she anx- 
ious?^- yet you never saw my mother. Your 
sister is one of those pure disengaged hearts, is 
she, Mary, who think of every other before 
themselves?" 

" Yes, I think you are right," said Mary ; 
** but she is not. my sister. I never told you — 
she is only an adopted child." 

Percy said, "Indeed!^' and was startled. 
But his suspicions had no direction towards 
Zaidee ; he mused over it a little in his mind, 
but asked no further questions. Now this was 
all the clue this youthful diplomatist proposed to 
give to her lover. She was quite elated that he 
did not immediately follow it out — it left all the 
more to be done by herself. 

And Mary began to propose to him a little 
plan for a journey to Cheshire, of which her 
mind was full. She was anxious to see Mrs. 
Vivian, to see the Grange, and Castle Vivian, 
too, of which Percy had spoken to her more 
than once of late. Then there was Philip, who 
was coming home so shortly. Mary wished very 
much to meet with this unknown and much 
commended brother in his native county — to 
see him come home. Such a project was much 
too flattering to meet with any objections from 
Percy ; he entered into it with the greatest de- 
light. "Elizabeth requires a change," daid 
Mary, pointedly. " I will speak to mamma to- 
night. Do you tell her what rejoicings there 
will be for your brother's return, and something 
about romantic scenery, and attached tenants, 
and your ancient house. You know very well 
how to do it, and so I shall get my request 
granted. I know I will." 

Percy laughed, and promised to do his best, 
and they separated. As he went upon his home- 
ward way, Percy could not detach his thoughts 
from this beautiful sister. His' mind wandered 
about her with an unaccountable attraction, a 
strange, painful interest. He would not have 
been much surprised at anything which was told 
him of her, but his suspicions took no definite 
form. . Mary, full of glee in her skill and 
powers, had this secret to solve by her own wit 
and daring alone. 
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PART THE LAST. — BOOK IH. 

OHAPTEB XXX. — ANOTHER JOUBNBT. 

Thekb was no Yery long time necessary to 
bring to completion the scheme of Mary ; it 
'Was still fine weather although the end of Octo- 
ber, and Mrs. Cumberland became very soon 
enthusiastic about the visit to Cheshire, to Cas- 
tle Vivian, and the Grange. "I expect to see 
quite a delightful' sight in your brother *s return 
to your attached -pha^uitry, Mr. Vivian," said 
Mrs. Cumberland; and Mr. Cumberland himself 
was persuaded to go with the party, to initiate 
the country gentlemen there into his views, and 
perhaps to extend, his own ideas. ** There are 
many admirable customs hidden in the depths of 
the country," said this candid philosopher; 
•*some ancient use and wont in the matter of 
welcome, I should not be surprised — and I am 
a candid man, sister Burtonshaw." So the phi- 
losopher gave his consent; and hers, too, with a 
sigh of regret for Sylvo's place, gave Mrs. Bur- 
tonshaw. 

During the one day which they spent in Lon- 
don before starting for Cheshire, Zaidee, who 
felt this journey full of fate for her, a new and 
decisive crisis in her life, wandered out, in her 
restless uneasiness. Mary did not watch her 
quite so jealously as she had done, and she was 
glad to be alone. Without thinking, Zaidee 
strayed along those unfeatured lines of street 
till she came to the •veil-remembered Environ- 
ment of squares which surrounded Bedford 
Place. Thinking wistfully of her old self, and 
her vain childish sacrifice, Zaidee passed timidly 
through it, looking up for Mrs. Disbrowe's 
house. Some one before her went up to this 
house hurriedly as Zaidee advanced, but hesitat- 
ed, as she did, when he perceived a great many 
carriages, with coachmen in white gloves and 
favors, — a large bridal party before the door. 
The gentleman before her paused a little, and so 
did Zaidee; there was a momentary commotion 
in the little crowd, which made an avenue be- 
tween the door of the house and the carriage 
drawn up before it, and forth issued a bride in 
flowing white robes and orange blossoms, not 
too shy to throw a glance around her as she step- 
ped into the vehicle. Zaidee shrank, fearing to 
be remembered, when she found how she recog- 
nized at once Minnie Disbrowe's saucy face. ;\.nd 
Mr. Disbrowe is with the bride; and there is 
mamma, of still ampler proportions, but not less 
comely, than of old ; and a string of bridesmaids, 
in whose degrees of stature, one lesser than the 
other, Zaidee fancies she can see Rosie and Let- 
tie and Sissy, the little rebels who tried her so 
sorely once. Looking on all this with interested 
eyes, Zaidee does not immediately perceive that 
this is Mr. Percy Vivian who was bending his 
course to Mrs. Disbrow's. When she does per- 
ceive him, there is a pause of mutual embarrass- 
ment. He is wondering if she can. know these 
people, and she is wondering why he should call 
at Bedford Place; but the carriages sweep on 
with their gay company, and after the inter- 
change of a very few formal words, Percy and 



Zaidee take difierent direotioss. There is a 
painful hesitation between them i^hen they ad- 
dress each other, which Zaidee understands very 
well, but which Percy cannot understand; and 
once more his thoughts, baffled and perplexed, 
centre upon Mary Cumberland's beautiful sister, 
who is so like his own. Unconsciously to him- 
self, this rencontre increases Percy's difiiculty. 
She is not Mary Cumberland's sister; she is only 
an adopted child. It suddenly occurs to Percy 
that Mary meant him to draw some inference 
from this fact, which she stated to him so ab- 
ruptly; and, more than ever puzzled, his 
thoughts pursue the subject; but he can draw 
no inference; he is only extremely curious, in- 
terested, and wondering; he never thinks of Zai- 
dee in connection with this beautiful and silent 

girl. 

And the next day their journey began. Trav- 
elling in a railway carriage, even when you can 
fill it comfortably with your own party, is not a 
mode of journeying favorable to conversation. 
Leaning back in her comer, covered up and half 
concealed under Aunt Burtonshaw's shawls, 
looking at the long stripes of green fields, the 
flat lines of country that quivered by the window 
with the speed of lightning, Zaidee found in this 
dreaded journey a soothing influence which 
calmed her heart. Convinced as she was that 
Mary's object was to try her fully, by bringing 
her into close contact with her own family, Zai- 
dee had earnestly endeavored to fortify herself 
for the ordeal. But through this, long day, 
when her thoughts were uninterrupted, when no 
one spoke but Percy and Mary, whose conversa- 
tion was not for the common ear — or Aunt Bur- 
tonshaw, whose addresses were more general, 
and chiefly directed to the subjects of taking 
cold or taking refreshments — a pleasant delu- 
sion of going home stole upon Zaidee 's weary 
heart. Mr. Cumberland, who had been greatly 
struck at the very outset of their journey by the 
large sphere of operation for lus educational 
theory, his decorated and emblazoned letters, in 
those names of railway stations at present in- 
scribed in prosaic black and white, was making 
notes and sketches for this important object, to 
lose no time; Mrs. Cumberland was enjoying her 
languor; Mrs. Burtonshaw presided over the 
draughts, the windows, and the basket of sand- 
wiches. There was no painful idea, no scrutiny, 
or search, or suspiciop, in all these faces. Go- 
ing home ! The dream crept over Zaidee's 
mind, and it was so sweet,, she suiTered it to 
come. She closed her eyes to see the jc-yous 
drawing-room of the Grange, all bright and gay 
for the travellers — Elizabeth, Margaret, Sophy 
— Philip even — and Zaidee coming home. 
These impossible dreams were not common to 
Zaidee; she yielded herself up to the charm of 
this one with a thankful heart. 

That night they spent at Chester, where Mr. 
Cumberland made great progress in his scheme 
for the railway stations. There was still another 
day's respite for Zaidee, for to-morrow they had 
arranged to visit Castle Vivian, and the next 
day after that to continue their journey to the 
Grange. 
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In the mormng Pen^ left the party early; he 
had some business, and was to rejoin them by- 
and-by» but they started without him for Castle 
Vivian. It was a beautiful October day» bright 
and calm like summer, but with a bracing 
breeze, and all the fooe of the country gleaming 
with a shower which had fallen over-night The 
leaves were dropping from the trees upon their 
path» the clouds hurrying along the horizon be- 
fore the wind, leaving great plains and valleys 
of clear sky, as bright as sunshine; unseen 
streams trickled behind the hedge-rows, the air 
was full of a twittering cad^ioe of singing-birds 
and waters. Here and th«:« a bit of rude un- 
cultivated land threw up its group of ragged firo, 
and spread its purple flush of heather, begin- 
ning to fade, l)efore the travellers ; and the woods 
were rich in autumn robes, against which now 
and then the playful gale made a sudden rush, 
throwing a handful of yellow leaves into the air, 
which caught them gently, and sent them down- 
ward in silent circles to their parent soil. When 
they had come to the gate of Castle Vivian, 
Percy met them. He was very anxious that the 
young ladies should alight, and walk up the 
avenue with him, while the elders of the party 
drove on. "** Come, Lizzy, come," Mary cried, 
as she sprang from the carriage. Zaidee obeyed 
with some astonishment. Within the gate the 
road ascended between high sloping banks of 
turf, here and there broken by an edge of pro- 
jecting rock or a bush of furze. Percy led his 
companions up a narrow ascent, half stair, half 
path, to the top of the bank, from whence they 
looked down upon the well-kept carriage-road, 
with its sandy crystals sparkling in the sun. At 
some little distance before them, where the road, 
gradually sweeping upward, had reached to the 
level of the banks, a stately avenue of elms 
threw their lofty branches against the sky ; and 
at a long distance within these yon looked down 
upon the noble front of a great house, a building 
of the age of Elizabeth, planting itself firmly 
with a massive and solid splendor in a bright 
enclosure of antique gardens. .The great deep 
porch of the central entrance was occupied by 
servants, one after another looking out as if in 
expectation; and the balcony of a large window 
close by the door was filled with a company of 
ladies : down below, too, in the carriage-road, 
and dotted along the banks, were other specta^ 
tors looking out anxiously as if for some "ex- 
pected arrival. Percy led his companions on till 
they had almost reached the entrance of that 
lofty cluster of elm trees, and were but a little 
above the level of the road. ** Let us wait 
here," said Percy, in whose voice there was a 
quiver of emotion. '* The heir is coming home 
to-day — we will see him pass if we wait here." 

Mary did hot speak, but Zaidee's surprise was 
too great for caution. ** The heir? " and she 
turned towards him with an eager glance of 
inquiry. 

** Sir Francis Vivian is dead," said Percy; 
" his successor is to take possession to-day." 

•* Had he a son? " asked Zaidee. 

** He had no son; this is the heir of the fam- 
ily, scarcely the heir of Sir Francis Vivian. We 
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make strange wills in our family," aaid Percy, 
who, though restless and expectant, could still 
smile, y Sir Francis left his property under pe- 
culiar conditions," he concluded abruptly, look- 
ing with astonishment at Mary, whose touch 
upon his arm had brought his explanation to a 
close. But Mary was looking at ^dee, and he, 
too, turned to look at her. Percy was the un- 
witting instrument of Mary's plot; he was rather 
excited, full of a vague and startled expecta- 
tion; but she had not told him the reason of her 
contrivance, and his mind was* busy with specu- 
lations. Still more uneasy grew Percy as iiis 
eyes followed Mary's glance. Zaidee's beautiful 
figure, standing on tihis elevated grolind, was 
distinctly relieved against the far-pff line of sky. 
She was standing shading her eyes with her 
hand, as she, too, gazed down the road in expec- 
tation of the new master of Castle Vivian, and 
her eyes were looking far into the air, half wist- 
ful, half indifferent; her cheek was paler than 
its wont — her hair was loosened a little by the 
wind. Percy could not recollect where he had 
seen this simple attitude, so full ef unconscious 
grace and pre-occupied attention, but it was 
strangely familiar and well known to him. 
While he stood in doubt, a very handsome gray- 
hound slowly approached the grcup, and, with 
the instinct which directs these animals to lovers 
of their kind, seated himself, after a few dis- • 
dainful sniffs at the others of the party,* by Zai- 
dee's feet. Percy started with a suppressed ex- 
climation. Long years ago Sermo was dead — 
long years ago Zaidee was lost. This was a beau- 
tiful woman; this was not the brown girl of the 
Grange; but the group before him was Zaidee 
and Sermo; the attitude and the conjunction 
burst upon him with a sudden flash of recogni- 
tion. His voice did not disturb Zaidee; her 
mind was absorbed with this gaze of hers look- 
ing for the heir of the house of Vivian ; but he 
felt upon his arm the warning touch of Mary's 
hand. Mary's eyes were meeting his with a 
glance of warning; and there, ringing along the 
road, were the cheers of the spectators, and the 
sound of carriage-wheels. 

There was not a sound or motion more between 
these watchers; Zaidee, unconscious of their 
scrutiny, looked down upon the arriving s^^an- 
ger. The carriage approached rapidly; the 
spectators on the roadside raised' their hati and 
waved their hands, and cheered his approach 
with unusual animation. Who was the heir of 
Sir Francis Vivian ? She looked down upon him 
with her dark wistful eyes, anxious 'and yet 
weary, touched with the listlessness of her long 
endurance. She was not prepared for any trial; 
she had given herself this day to rest. Th 3 car- 
riage was an open carriage, and one man alone 
sat within it : he was bronzed and darkened, 
a man beyond his early youth. Zaideo looked 
at him with eyes which flashed out of thaii' pas- 
sive observation into the keenest scruUny. In 
the greatness of her amazed and tro»- Hed joy, 
she could no longer restrain herself. An i\\<d car- 
riage-wheels crashed by, over the sai^dy soil, 
Zaidee cried aloud, "It is Philip -Philip. 
Philip is the heir!" 
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Her Yoice rose aad broke in this great moment- 
&Ty outcry, and she stood still for. a moment, 
with her hands raised and her face flashing like 
the sky under the sun; then her beautiful arms 
fell by her side ; suddenly she " came to herself.' * 
She turned round upon them, drawing back a 
step, and looking out from her sudden flush of 
joy with a chill creeping to her heart. She did 
not look at Mary, she looked past her, full upon 
Percy Vivian, and with eyes full of supplicating 
terror. Percy, almost unmanned, did not say a 
word in that moment. He only put out his 
arms, held up his hands before her; shut out 
everything from her eyes with«an eager gesture. 
*«Home» Zaidee, home,'* said Percy; "there is 
no other place in the world — you can only flee 
to our own home." 

For he did not even think of her in this ex- 
tremity. Flight was the first idea in the minds 
of both. * * I bar you — I bar you ; you are ours 
now. and forever," cried Percy, greusping her 
hands together, and forgetting even his brother. 
"Zaidee — Zaidee — Zaidee — there is nowhere 
to flee to but home ! " 

OHAPTEB XXXI. — HOME. ' 

But they were lingering still upon this same 
spot. Zaidee, who made no single efibrt to deny 
her identity, with tears in her beautiful eyes, 
and her face full of supplicating earnestness, 
stood withdrawn from them a little, p/leading 
that they would let her go. Her whole heart 
was in this dreary prayer of hers. Withdrawing 
from Mary her friend, and Percy her cousin, she 
turned her face away from stately Castle Vivian, 
and looked out upon the desolate and blank hor- 
izon over which the clouds were stealing, and 
from whence the chill of approaching winter 
came in the wind. Zaidee had forgotten for the 
moment that she had just seen Philip pass to a 
better inheritance than the Grange. She forgot 
everything except that she was discovered, and 
that they were about to take her, the supplanter, 
the wrongful heir, to the home whose natural 
possessor she had defrauded. She would not 
permit either of them to hold that trembling 
and chilled hand of hers, she only besought them 
— ** Let me go away." 

The new master of Castle Vivian had reached 
the house by this'time, and entered, and from the 
door came a hasty message to i call these loitevers 
in This pretty figure ran towards them, across 
^ that flickering breadth of light and shadow, the 
■ path under the elm trees. In her haste her fair 
hair came down upon her neck in a long half- 
curling lock; but Sophy Vivian, though she was 
now the Rev. Mrs. Burlington, a married lady, 
did not think her dignity at all compromised, but 
ran on breathless and laughing, as she caught 
the rebellious tress in her pretty hand. Before 
she had reached the end of the avenue she began 
calling to them. ** Percy, Percy, why are you 
lingering ? Philip has come — every one is there 
but you; mamma is anxious to see Miss Cum- 
berland. I am sure this is Miss Cumberland. 
Come, come; how can you linger so 7 Philip is 
at home." 



And by t&e time -she had reaehcid this dimsx, 
Sophy came up to the little gro^ which had 
delayed so long.. Sophy's lilies and roses wers 
as sweet as ever, her blue eyes were bright with 
tears and laughter, her pretty face was dimpling 
and sparkling all over with the family joy. But 
when she reached as far as Zaidee, whose fa^e 
she had not seen at first, Sophy came to a sudden 
pause. Zaidee could give but one glance at her 
first and dearest companion, whose wistful and 
amazed look was turned upon her. Trembling, 
overpowered, and helpless, she covered her eyes 
with her "hand, and turned away to hide the 
burst of weeping which she could no longer 
control. **Cercy," said Sophy, in a low and 
hurried voice, " who is this that is so like our 
Eliaabeth — who is it that weeps at seeing mejt " 
Percy made no answer. The hound still sat at 
Zaidee's feet, raising his large eyes wistfully to 
the discussion, sympathetic, and making earnest 
endeavors to discover what the subject of all this 
distress and wonder was. ^ophy no longer noted 
Percy and his betrothed ; she saw only these two 
figures — the dog with his head raised, the beau- 
tiful stranger turning away from all of them, and 
struggling with her sobs and tears. She was 
too hurried, too much excited, to wait for an 
answer to her question. She fell upon Zaidee, 
suddenly clasping her soft arms round her, 
taking possession of the hands which no longer 
made an effort to withdraw themselves. '* It is 
Zaidee ! Zaidee ! Nobody can deceive me ! it is 
our own Zay," cried Sophy, with a great out- 
burst. " Did you think I would not know her ? 
I ! — you know me, Zaidee? say you know me — ^ 
and you were coming of your own will to wel- 
come Philip. I knew you would come home 
when Philip had Castle Vivian. Zay! — only 
speak to me — say you know me as I know you. ' ' 

The two spectators of this scene bent forward 
anxiously to listen. * * Yes, Sophy, ' ' said Zaidee, 
among her tears. Zaidee offered no resistance 
to the close embrace, and made no longer any 
effort to withdraw herself. Sophy, with her arm 
round her new-found cousin, looked back to 
them, waving them on, and hurried forward, 
breathless with her haste, her crying, her laugh- 
ing, her joy of tears. The hound stalked sol- 
emnly forward by Zaidee's side, mending his 
stately pace, as Sophy at every step quickened 
hers. Percy Vivian and Mary Cumberland, left 
far behind, looked into each other's faces. • 'When 
did you discover this ? * ' said the one ; and " How 
slow you were to find it out ! " said the other. 
Percy had by no means subsided out of his first 
bewildered and joyful amazements But Mary's 
satisfaction and delight were altogether un- 
mingled, and had the most agreeable shade of 
self-gratulation in them. "They would never 
have found her but for me," said Mary Cum- 
berland to herself, and it was not in nature that 
the planner of this successful plot should not be 
a little proud of her wisdom and her skill. 

The windows were open in the great drawing- 
room in Castle Vivian, and some of the family 
had come to the balcony, once more to wonder at 
Percy's delay, and look out for him. " Can this 
be Miss Cumberland whom Sophy is bringing 
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fbrrard boT " asked one. " Who does the dog 
belong to? *' said another. ** Elizabeth, Eli2a- 
beth — who is this?" cried Margaret. They 
began to wonder, and to grow ezdted, especiallj 
as Percy was visible in the distance, approaching 
Quietly with the real Miss Cumberland. At this 
moment the distant ringing of Sophy's Toice 
came to their ears — there was a great start, 
and rush to the window. ** Zaidee, Zaidee ! ** 
cried Sophy, at the highest pitch of her sweet 
youthful voice. "I have found Zay — here is 
Zay, mamma — Philip,. here is Zay; she has 
come home ! " 

And when Zaidee reached the porch, it was to 
be plunged into such a vehement eitfbrace, such 
a conflict of exclamations, of inquiries, of won- 
ders — such an eager crowd of faces and out- 
stretched arms, such a tumult of sound, that 
what little strength remained to her was over- 
powered. She saw them all through a mist, 
face behind face. Even Aunt Vivian herself, 
though she was still an invalid, was first at the 
door, wrapped in her shawl, to see if Sophy's 
wonderful discovery was true, and Zaidee grasped 
the arm of Elizabeth to save herself from falling. 
She was half led, half carried into the great, 
warm, hospitable room they had left, in which 
Mr. Cumberland, Mrs. Cumberland, and Aunt 
Burtonshaw stood together at one of the windows 
in a group, looking out upon the approach of 
Percy and Mary, and marvelling what was the 
cause of all this excitement. These good people 
were mightily amazed when they saw this tri- 
umphal entry of their own Elizabeth, whom 
^ Mrs. Vivian held very firmly by one hand, whom 
Mrs. Morton supported on the other side, whom 
Sophy danced joyously before, her fair hair 
streaming down upon her neck, and her pretty 
figure instinct in every line of it with the sim- 
plest and fullest joy. Margaret, behind, looked 
over Zaidee's shoulder, guarding her on that 
side ; and behind all walked the newly-arrived 
Lord of Castle Vivian, a little withdrawn from 
the group, a little disconcerted, his eyes fixed 
upon the universal centre, and a flush upon his 
face. The procession marched on, never inter- 
mitting in its cries of joy and welcome till it 
reached Mrs. Vivian's chair, and then the ranks 
opened, the family dispersed themselves around 
this domestic throne, and Mrs. Vivian took her 
place in it, still holding firmly by her captive, 
whom Elizabeth still supported by her mother's 
side. ** Now, we are all here. Philip has come 
heme," said Mrs. Vivian, with her voice trem- 
bling. " Zaidee, child, look in my face, and tell 
me it is .you." 

But Zaidee could not look in Aunt Vivian's 
face ; she sank upon her knees, half with inten- 
tion, half from faintness. This attitude was 
quite involuntary, but it filled Mrs. Vivian's 
eyes with tears, and she extended her arms, and 
drew the beautiful sinking head to her breast. 
"Do you remember?" said Mrs. Vivian, look- 
ing round upon them ; and so well they all re- 
membered little orphan Zaidee kneeling by the 
hearth of the Grange — that dear warm family 
hearth — by the house-mother's knee. 

'* You need not be sad now, Zaidee," said 



Sophy in her ear ; ** no need to be sad now. 
Philip has Castle Vivian ; Philip is the head of 
the house. He ought to have given you the 
Grange now, if it had not been yours before. 
He cannot have everything, Zaidee. Philip has 
Castle Vivian, and it is nothing but Joy now 
that you have the Grange." 

Sophy was the wisest in her practical comfort- 
ings. Zaidee lifted up her drooping head. " Is 
PMlip the heir of all ? " said Zaidee. She was 
answered by a cry of assent from the whole of 
them, and Philip came near. This Philip was 
scarcely more like the Philip of seven years ago 
than 'Zaidee was like the Zaidee of that time. 
It was not only that he was now in the flush and 
prime of youthful manhood, with powers de- 
veloped by trial, and a character proved and 
established, but the wonder was that Philip 
who came forward eagerly, drew back again 
with an extraordinary deference and respcC 
which Zaidee could not comprehend ; and in 
stead of the eager and overwhelming joy of tht 
others, Philip could only stammer and hesitat4« 
and finally express in a little eff'usion of warmth 
which brought a renewed flush to his cheek, hii 
delight in seeing his cousin. He said <*My 
cousin; " he did not say " Zay." 

*» Zaidee? Zaidee? " said Mrs. Burtonshaw, 
coming forward at last when there was an 
opening for her; "what do they mean, Eliza- 
beth ? Tell them your proper name, my love. 
Mrs. Vivian and her family are mistaken 
strangely. What is the meaning of it all? 
Your name was Elizabeth Francis before you 
were adopted by Maria Anna, and I do not 
know what this means — indeed I do not know." 

" Yes, indeed, she is my adopted daughter, 
Elizabeth Cumberland," said Mrs. Cumberland, 
adding her word. " My dear Mr. Vivian, I am 
convinced there is some delightful tale to be told 
here. Elizabeth, explain it to us. Who are you, 
child?" 

Zaidee rose from her knees, but stood before 
them in a stooping, humble attitude, looking at 
no one. "I am !^aidee Vivian," she said hur- 
riedly. " I left the Grange because Philip would 
not take his natural right, but left it to me. I 
have deceived you. Aunt Burtonshaw — I have 
deceived every one — though every one has been 
so kind to me. But it was all that I might not 
defraud Philip — that I might fulfil Grandfather 
Vivian's latest will." 

Some spell is upon Philip, that he cannot say 
a single word of acknowledgment. His mother 
answers for him. "Philip has Castle Vivian 
now, Zaidee — take your own place, dear child. 
Sit down by me once more. It is my business 
now to satisfy your kind friends that you have 
not deceived them. Tell Mrs. Cumberland, 
Percy, Zaidee's story, and thank her for us all 
that she has kept our child so tenderly. Bring 
Miss Cumberland to me — bring me my new 
daughter, Percy — and thank her mother for her 
goodness to oui: other child." 

**And Zaidee is a great beauty!" cried 
Sophy. " Zaidee^is more beautiful than Eliz^ 
beth. Mother, look at her ! Why, Philip is 
afindd of Zaidee; and instead of little Zay, the 
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greatest beauiy of all the house has come home 
to Castle Viyian to-day ! »* 

CHAPTBB XZXII. — BVEaTBODT'S STOET. 

"Now that we are all here together,** says 
Sophy., << I thin^, instead of every one telling 
her own story, I had better tell Zaidee all about 
it — what has happened to us all." 

This day had worn on from morning to erening 
in spite of its grea* excitement,^ and they were 
now assembled round the fireplace — a wide 
circle. Mrs. Vivian, seated on one side of the 
hearth, occupied just such a seat of honor and 
supremacy as she had in the Grange; and half 
hidden within her shadow was Zaidee, with Aunt 
Vivian's hand resting upon her low chair. Aunt 
Vivian was supported on the other side by Philip, 
who had been greatly thrown into the shade by 
Zaidee's return. He was no longer the hero of 
the day; the family fete celebrated the recovery 
of the lost chUd much more than the return of 
the head of the house; and Philip was still an- 
gularly silent and discomposed; and gave abun- 
dant reason for Sophy's saying that he was 
afraid of the beauty. He look^ at her very 
often, this chief of the house of Vivian; he re- 
ferred to her after a stately sort as •* my cousin.* * 
But Philip did not seem able to join in the family 
overflow of rejoicing over ** our Zay." He was 
a great deal more respectful of the stranger ihan 
any other individual present He showed the 
qiost courtly and observant regard of her; and 
Zaidee never looked up but she found Philip's 
eyes retiring from her own beautiful face. But 
in spite of this, she was wonderfully disappointed 
in PhUip. He was so cold, he must surely be 
angry. Her heart was sore within her by reason 
of this one remaining pain. 

And Mrs. Cumberland, Zaidee's kind and fan- 
ciful patroness, sat at Philip's right hand, the 
object of his most particular attention. Mrs. 
Cumberland indeed had given up her son-in-law 
elect, who was only the genius of the family, in 
preference for the head of the house, and the 
head of the house lavished upon her his greatest 
cares. Then came Elizabeth, in her matronly 
and noble beauty, with Zaidee's little gold chain 
round her beautiful throat; and there was Mary 
Cumberland, rather shy and discomposed, be- 
tween Mrs. Morton and lier sister Margaret. 
Margaret was indisputably the most splendid 
person present. In dress and manner alike, 
this once pensive Margaret was much more of 
the great lady than either her mother or sister; 
and a pretty boy, rather fantastically but very 
richly dressed, was seated on her footstool, and 
leaning his head upon her knee. Then came 
Captain Bernard Morton, then a fair, high- 
featured man, bland and lofty, in whom the 
grand manner was still more apparent. And 
then came Aunt Burtonshaw, extremely bewil- 
dered, and Percy, and the young clergyman 
who had once been Mr. Wyburgh's curate, and 
whose intimacy at the Grange had filled gbod 
Mr. Green with terror for the young ladies. 
Last of all pretty Sophy Vivian, leaning forward 
from her comer, volunteered the fiunily history, 
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and was accepted as spokeswoman by univewal 
consent. 

The great room was lighted in every part, but 
entirely deserted for this closer circle round the 
fire. While just outside the circle, wi^h a small 
reading-table before him, piled with old volumes, 
from the Rbrary, Mr. Cumberland sat ready to' 
hear anything that struck his wandering fancy, 
but pursuing his favorite whim of the moment, 
through various Psalters and antique Bibles, with 
great devotion. The conversation within the* 
circle was occasionally broken by an exclama- 
tion of rapture from Mr; Cumberland over some 
emblazoned initial, but these did not come suffi- 
ciently often to break upon any more important 
speech. 

'« Well, Zaidee," said Sophy, " when we could 
hear nothhig of you, Philip had to go away 
And here is Captain Bernard Morton ! But you 
remember Captain Bernard, Zay, who married 
Elizabeth? — and this gentleman is Sir David 
Powis, who married Margaret. Margaret is 
Lady Powis. Did no one ever tell you ? And 
they live at Powisland, just over the Dee; and 
this is Reginald Burlington. He is Rector of 
Woodchurch now, Zaidee, since Mr. Powis went 
away. And — and — we live there, you know, 
when we are not at the Grange; and we are all 
very happy; and Elizabeth has four children; 
and Margaret has two; and Percy is a great 
author, and writes books; and Philip has come 
home to be a great man, and the head of the 
family; and mamma has got well again*; and we 
Wanted nothing to make this the happiest day 
in this world," said Sophy, her eyes running 
over with tears and gladness, "but to have 
Zaidee back again; and Zaidee has come back 
again — the same as ever, but a great beauty as 
well; and Philip is at home; and if any fairy 
should ask me to wish now, I am sure I could 
not tell what to think of, everything has come 
so full of joy ! " 

This brief epitome of the family history was 
received with great applause by the sons and 
sons-in-law, to whom it alluded. Zaidee sat 
quite silent, listening very eagerly, yet in reality 
making very little of it She sat close by Aunt 
Vivian, with a strange perception of her change 
position — a strange dreamy realization of the 
time Which was past. Nothing of all th.twie 
seven years was so strangely bewildering it her 
as the events of to-day. She could recall every- 
thing except these crowded and hurrying hours 
which had swept away, before their flood of sur- 
prise and sudden enlightenment, all the barriers 
which she had built about her life. She was 
seated by Aunt Vivian's side — she was sur- 
rounded by all the endearing bonds of the fam- 
ily — she was grasped on every side by new 
relationships ; and, most wonderful change of 
all, she was now no longer Philip's supplanter, 
but only the heir of the secondary estate — the 
jointure-house, the younger son's portion; and' 
Philip was of Castle Vivian, the head of the 
house. She heard the voices rising in general 
conversation; she heard Mary Cumberland de- 
tailing, with a happy readiness, the gradual light 
thrown to herself upon Zaidee, and how at last 
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b3i» was qpn^^uiced of her identity when news 
of Mrs. Vivian's illness came; she heard the 
wondering exclamations of Aunt Burtonshaw, 
and the joyous voice of Sophy rin|{ing a iini- 
'versal chorus to every other Halicitation; she 
heard it all, but only as some ono &r off might 
hear. She was in a maze of strange bewilder- 
ment — was it possible that she was at home 7 — 
that her name waa Zaidee Vivian, and not 
l^zabeth Cumberland ? — that she was restored 
to her identity, to herself, and to her friends ? 
Zaidee sat bending her beautiful head upon her 
hands — uncertain, wondering ; then falling back 
at last on one thing certain, pausing to ask her- 
self why Philip had not a word to say when 
Zaidee was found again.* ' 

When the barrier of a night was placed be- 
tween her and this wonderful day, it bepame 
less unreal to the returned exile. While every 
one else was still asleep, Zaidee, waking in the 
early dawn, went out to wander about this 
lordly dwelling of her race, and with family 
pride and interest admire its massive front and 
noble proportions. She stood within the wide, 
deep alcove of the porch, looking down upon 
that line of noble trees fluttering their yellow 
foliage in the morning sun, and throwing down 
a shower of leaves with every breath of wind. 
Their shadows lay across the path, dividing it 
into long lines; and beyond lay the rich fore- 
ground of turf, the grassy banks between which 
the road disappeared, passing out from this 
retired and lofty privacy into the busy world. 
The broad stone balcony from which Elizabeth 
and Margaret had caught their first glimpse of 
her, yesterday, descended by a flight of stairs 
into the old rich flower-garden, still gay with 
patches of old-fashioned flowers; and the great 
house, so large, so lofty, with its air of wealth, 
and place, and old magnificence, filled^ Zaidee 
with a great thrill of pleasure and of pride. As 
she made her way by the garden path to the 
other' side of the house, looking up at it with 
simple delight and admiration, and pausing to 
see far off the hUls of Wales, and a beautifi^ 
glimpse of green fields and woodlands without 
this domain, Zaidee could not repress her ex- 
ultation. "And this is Philip's-^- and Philip 
is the true head of the house — and Castle 
Vivian has come back to him," said Zaidee. 
She spoke under her breath, but still she started 
to see Philip himself approaching her. A glow 
of pleasure was on Philip's face, but still he 
drew back, and bowed, and was ceremonious. 
He offered her his arm with the respect of a 
courtier. He called her cousin; and Zaidee 
looked up at him timidly, afraid to say, as she 
had intended to say, ** Philip, are you angry? " 
The two continued their walk together in silence. 
She suffered him to lead her quietly, and did not 
ask where he was going; but where he was 
going was simply out of the flower-garden into a 
noble park, dotted with grand trees, and un- 
dulating into knolls and hollows, covered with 
the richest greensward. He led her to one of 
these little eminences, and they looked back 
together upon the beautiful pile of building 
before them, on which the morning sun shone 



with a tender bnjght]]ie8& *' Ton are glad that 
I have Castle Vivian,*' said Philip; " do you 
kaoYT how I have it, Zaidee?" He hawl never 
called her Zaidee before, and she looked up 
gratefully, thinking the cloud had passed away. 

But it did not seem that Philip could bear thn 
upward look, fc^ he turned his Bead firom her a 
little, and led her down again rather abruptly, 
as he began to speak in the plainest and most 
matter-of-fact style. " Sir S^raucis Vivian had 
no son," said Philip; "his ^lAy heir was a fkvor- 
ite adopted child, and he would not confer the 
lands of the Vivians upon one who bore another 
name. So he bequeathed to me the house itself, 
on condition that I was able to purchase the 
lands attached to it for a sum he named — a suf- 
ficient sum to endow richly his adopted son. I 
was able to do this by good fortune — and now 
the chief branch of our &mily is once more 
seated in its original place." 

He ended abruptly as he had began ; and but 
that he kept her hand very closely upon his 
arm, Zaidee would have thought she was a great 
incumbrance to him, and that he wished her 
away. 

" When I left the Grange first, I was continu- 
ally dreaming of happy chances to bring me 
home again," said Zaidee, " but I wonder that I 
never thought of this, the best . way of aU. I 
imagined you a very great man often, and gave 
you every kind of rank and honor; but I never 
thought of Castle Vivian; I never thought of the 
other family house, which we must always have 
even a greater pride in than even in our own 
Grange." 

" You gave me rank and honor, did you?" 
said Philip, meltmg a little. "Well, I thought 
of you often enough, Zaidee; many a day." 

When he said this they were at the door, and 
Philip escaped hastily with the look of a culprit. 
" There was surely nothing wrong in thinking 
of me," Zaidee said to herself as she threaded 
those lofty passages to her own room. When 
she arrived there, and by chance saw herself in 
the mirror, with the f&uit color of her cheek 
freshened by the morning, and her eyes lull of 
light and pleasure, Zaidee was struck with » 
momentary consciousness. She went away from 
the glass in great haste with a blush of shame; 
at that moment, of all moments, Sophy*s burst 
of triumph " a great beauty ! " flashed into Zai- 
dee's mind. If she was a great beauty, poor 
Zaidee could not help It; but she arrangeil her 
morning-dress very rapidly, and kept far away 
from the mirror. Zaidee was sadly ashamed of 
herself when this annoying consciousness came 
to her mind. 

"May I come in?" said Mary Cumberland, 
as she opened the door, " I wonder what I am 
to call you now ; it must be Lizzy still. And 
how coiid you keep such a secret from me ? You 
might have told me; indeed you might, you 
secret heiress — you lady of mystery. I remem- 
ber such quantities of things new, about how 
you used to talk at Ulm, and words I thought so 
strange. Of course, if mamma had known, or 
Aunt Burtonshaw, your secret would have been 
no secret; but you might have trusted me." 
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**I dared not trtut any one, Mary," said 
Zaidee. 

*• And to think hofw slow Percy was," con- 
tinued Mary, who had by no means exhausted 
lier own self-congratulations, "and how ready 
to believe that I myself, and only me, was anl- 
ious to see Philip on his^ay home. He said I 
had a right to my whim — ^simple Percy ! — and 
after all, the dog was a greater assistance to him 
than I was in finding you out; for he had found 
you out before you discovered yourself. Poor 
Sylvo, Lizzy, what will become of him ? He will 
go away to the delights of savagery; he wilU 
shoot elephants, or be an Abyssinian dandy, and 
Sylvo 's place will go to waste, and all the wl^ile 
your cousin Philip and you will look at each 
other. What do I mean ? I do not mean any- 
thing, my princess — but there is Mrs. Burling- 
ton coming to rejoice over you, and I will go 
away." 

CHAPTBE XXZIII. — SOPHY. 

" Mrs. BuRiiNGTON ! " 

** Yes, indeed, it is so, Zay," said Sophy, 
shaking her pretty head with mock melancholy 
as she came in; " everybody must be Mrs. some- 
thing, you know, and we are all very happy. 
But Zay, Zay ! I want you to tell me from the 
very beginning. And are you glad to be home? 
And you were nearly breaking your heart when 
mamma was ill, Miss Cumberland says? Do 
you think Philip is changed? did you.not wonder 
to hear that Margaret was married to a Powis, 
after all ? and do you know Elizabeth's little girl, 
the dearest of all the children, is called Zaidee? 
Dear Zay, you are our own now, you are no one 
else's. Begin at the beginning, where you went 
as a governess' — Mrs. Disbrowe's. What in the 
world did you teach the children, Zaidee? — did 
you tell them stories ? for you know you never 
would learn anything else yourself." 

" I could not teach them at all," said Zaidee, 
•• and they would not have me. I thought they 
were very right at the time; but they were cruel 
— children are very cruel sometimes — and I 
wished for nothing but to die." 

" And then ? " cried Sophy. Sophy was very 
curious to hear the whole. 

" And then I went to, Mrs. Lancaster's, and 
met Aunt Burtonshaw; good Aunt Burtonshaw ! 
I should have died, and never seen this day, if 
it had not been for her," said Zaidee; *'and I 
went to Ulm with her, to be a companion to 
Mary." ♦ 

"To Ulm ! — where is that? " said Sophy. 
** Mamma heard you had gone abroad, and they 
went everywhere seeking you, and every one of 
(hem saw you somewhere, Zaidee. It h'ad never 
been you at all ! for I am sure they did not go to 
Ulm." 

"It is on the Danube. We were there a 
great many years," said Zaidee, " and then when 
I grew up, Mrs. Cumberland said I should be 
called by their name,, and be her adopted 
daughter. They have been very kind to me, 
Sophy — as kind as they were to Mary. But 
first I found that book — an old woman hud it — 
an old Welsh servant, who waa a servant at 
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Powisland, and her father was with Grandfather 
Vivian. Did they put it back in the Grange 
library, Sophy? it had the eame binding as all 
the other books. Did you see it, that strange 
legacy? I thought Grandfather Vivian was 
leading me then ; and when I found the book, I 
was very ill, and had a &ver. I thought at first 
I would have come home, but it was not enough 
for Philip, and I never knew he had gone to 
India : I thought he was at the Grange, and 
you were all happy at home." 

"Happy at home, when we had lost you, 
Zay!" cried Sophy; "the Grange was never 
like its own self again. We will keep Philip's 
birthday at home this year — we will keep it 
at Briarford — yon shall ask every one of us to 
come to the Grange, ^ut after your fever, 
24aidee, what happened then? " 

"We travelled a great deal, and then we came 
back to England. I was afraid to come to Eng- 
land," said Zaidee; " and so indeed we had not 
been very long settled here when Mary met 
Percy. I went one evening in the carriage to 
bring her home, and then I saw him. I could 
not tell who he was, Sophy, and yet I knew 
him; and then I heard it was Mr. Vivian, the 
great author ! and then became to Twickenham, 
and I read his books, and I was very proud^ 
you may be sure. But to hear of you all as if 
I was a stranger, and to hear Elizabeth's little 
girl called Zaidee, and to hear that Aunt Vivian 
was ill, and Philip coming home — 0, Sophy, 
I had nearly broken my heart ! ' ' 

"But it is all over now, dear Zay, — dear 
Zay ! " cried Sophy, with her arms round her 
recovered companion. " And you were grieved 
to hear that Philip had gone to India; and you 
ventured to write and send the deed. Do you 
know, we began to bo so eager every post-time 
after your first letter cam&. Mamma said you 
would be sure to write again, and at first she 
was quite confident of finding you. But never 
mind all that — you are found now, Zaidee, and 
you will never be lost again. Come down 
stairs, where they are all waiting for us. Where 
did you get the gray hound, Zay? — wns it only 
one of Sir David's hounds? for poor Seimo is 
not living now, to stalk after you. I think I 
should not have known you so soon but for the 
dog. Poor Sermo pined and died when you. were 
gone. I have so much to tell you, and so much 
to ask you. Do you think Philip is changed^ 
But come, they are waiting for us down st lirs." 

" Here is Sophy, with Miss V.ivian; and here 
is the whole breakfast-table in alarm, lest our 
heroine should have disappeared again," said 
the stately Sir Davi(P Powis, as Zai lee followed 
her cousin into the well-filled bre.ikf ist-r((»iTK 

"Miss Vivian!*' said Sophy; "only think, 
mamma, what a devastation when Ziidce comes 
to be Miss Vivian? Elizabeth was Miss Vivian 
when Zaidee went away. Then it wjvs \i irgiret's 
turn and* mine, and now there is only the 
youngest. There is no Miss Vivian in the world 
but Zay ! " 

" Zaidee, come to me," said Margaret, with a 
little authority; "mamma hod you all last 
night, and Sophy has had you this morning, and 
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Elizabeth will have you at all times. What 
beautiful hair she has got, and how she has 
grown, and how much she is like Elizabeth! 
Don't you think so, mamma? There is a picture 
in the giiUery that might have been done for 
Zaidee. It is quite the family face. My little 
Herbert has a little of it. Did you see my boy, 
Zaidee? And you saw all Elizabeth's children? 
Why have you ckiyed so long away from home, 
you foolish child ? You don*t know how we have 
wished for you, and searched for you. Sophy 
sobbed herself to sleep I cannot tell how many 
nights after you were lost, and we did nothing < 
but dream of you night and day. I never hear 
the winter wind even at Powisland but I listen 
for footsteps ; and you have been Miss Cumber- 
land all the while. How very strange that your 
adopted sister should be Percy's betrothed! — 
how very strange ! When we heard of Miss 
Cumberland, and of Miss Cumberland's sister, 
who was like our Elizabeth, how little we dreamt 
that she was our own Zaidee! You must bring 
Zay to Powisland, mamma. And Zay, Sir 
David wants to know about the old woman who 
was a servant to his family. Everything is so 
wonderful about this child — Grandfather Viv- 
ian's book, and the person who served the 
Powises — she must have been quite surrounded 
with things belonging to the family. You must 
have remembered us as well, Zaidee, as we re- 
membered you." 

When Lu Jy Powis paused to take breath, Mrs. 
Buvtonsha -v eagerly took the opportunity. ** My 
dear child," said Mrs. Burtonshaw, ** I am sure 
I shall never be able to call you anything but 
Elizabeth, or to think you belong to another 
family. Indeed, I am sure I never shall; and 
to think we should have had her so long, and 
never found this out. Maria Anna! — and Mary 
to discover it all! But my dear Mary always 
was so sensible a child. We will all find it very 
dull going back to Twickenham, and leaving you 
behind, my dear love ; and SylVo will never 
believe it, I am sure. It will be very dreary 
for me, Elizabeth, and Maria Anna will feel it a 
great deal, and so will Mr. Cumberland. I think 
we will never be able to stay in that house when 
we lose both Mary and you." 

"The house is necessarily imperfect, sister 
Burtonshaw , ' ' said Mr. Cumberland. * * Improve- 
ments are never so satisfactory as a place well 
planned from the beginning. I have a great 
mind to begin anew — the Elizabethan style has 
its advantages; and I hear a great deal of the 
adaptability of glass. What do you think of 
glass and iron as materials for your cottages, 
Sir David? — a beautiful Material, brilliant and 
inexpensive, and capable of very rapid erection. 
By the way, I know of nothing better adapted to 
promote the artistic education of the people. 
Those light iron shafts take the most beautiful 
forms; and as for color, nothing can excel gla«s. 
Suppose a row of cottages now, instead of the 
ordinary aif lirs, with low walls and thatched 
Tojof, springing up to the light with these glitter- 
ing arches. Depend upon it, sir, a very great 
moral influence is in the nature of our houses. 
You could not do anything so sure to correct the 



faults of your peasantry as to build them palaces 
of glass." 

"It certainly would be an effectual lesson 
against throwing stones," said Sir David Powis, 
with well-bred gravity. i 

** But, Mr. Cumberland, only think how 
cold! " cried Sophy ,^hose apprehension was as 
practical and matt7-of-fact as ever; «'they* 
could never stand a gale at Briar jEbrd; and then 

why, it would quite be living in public; 

evArybody would see everything they did.'* 

" So much the better for their transparency 
and purity of character J" said Mr. Cumberland; 

so much the better, my dear madam — and an 
immediate cure to the dangerous propensity of 
the poorer classes for throwing stones, as Sir 
David very justly says — but perfectly capable 
of a high rate of temperature, as our conser- 
vatories show. I should not be at all surprised 
if the old proverb of * those who live in glass 
houses ' had a prophetic reference to this beau- 
tiful suggestion. We do our ancestors very poor 
justice. Sir David. I am convinced they per- 
ceived the capacity of a great many things that 
we, with all oUr boasts, are only beginning to 
put into use. I consider this an admirable op- 
portunity for a great moral reformation — to a 
man who considers the welfare of his country a 
perfectly sufficient reason for acquiring land." 

And Mr. Cumberland turned immediately to 
the Times Supplement of yesterday, and began 
to turn o'v«r its advertisements with an inter- 
ested eye. Mr. Cumberland already felt a disin- 
terested necessity for becoming a landed propri- 
etor, and in imagination saw his glittering line 
of novel cottages, the inhabitants of which should 
be effectually convinced of the damage of throw- 
ing stones, shining under the sun, with a sheen 
of reflection against which the homely thatched 
roof had no chance. Sir David Powis, who was 
a satirist, and loved ** a character " with his 
whole heart, drew near Mr. Cumberland with 
the most benevolent eagerness to ascertain the 
particulars of his scheme; and Philip was being 
questioned at one end of the table, 2^idee at the 
other. The family party abounded in con versa* 
tion, every one had so much to ask, and so much 
to tell ; and though Zaidee was the greater won- 
der of the two, and somewhat eclipsed Philip, 
Philip had been absent equally long, and had a 
larger stock of adventijres. The very servants 
moved about in quickened time in that buzz of 
happy commotion — the wide family circle wag 
so full of life. 

CHAPTEB XXXIY. — THE HEAD OF THE HOUSK. 

To the much amazement of all the family, it 
appeared that Philip was anxious to go to Lon- 
don before proceeding to the Grange, which was 
still ** home " to all these Vivians. Grandfather 
Vivian's will had to be proved and established, 
and Zaidee formally invested with her property, 
and Philip had business of his own in town. 
Philip proposed a family migration thither; he 
was very sympathetic of the loss which Zaidee's 
kind friencis must feel in losing her so suddenly. 
«« I do not care to part with you, mother, even 
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for a day,'* said Philip; ** and it is hard to sep- 
arate my cousin from her old life so hurriedly.'* 
«* But, Philip it is no worse, at the very worst, 
than if she had been married, " said Sophy; 
•« when she married, of course, she must have 
left Mrs. Cumberland. Miss Cumberland her- 
self must leave home when she is married. It 
may be very hard, you l^w, but we all have to 
do it, and this is no worse than 2iaidee's mar- 
riage would be. ' ' But to the surprise of Sophy, 
Philip regarded with considerable haughtiness 
the prospect of Zaidee's marriage. It did not 
seem at all an agreeable object of contemplation 
to the head of the hquse. He withdrew from 
the question with great gravity and stateliness, 
and with considerable embarrassment mingling 
in his usual deference, turned to Zaidee herself 
" If it is only a whim, will you humor it? " 
said Philip, bending over Zaidee's hand, "I 
would rather have a little time elapse before we 
all go back to the Grange ; our old home is very 
dear to us all, but I ask for a few weeks*, a very 
few weeks', delay." 

Zaidee became embarrassed, too, in sight of 
Philip's embarrassment; she withdrew from him 
a little, and her eyes fell under his glance with 
an uncomfortable consciousness. Wondering, as 
she did, what Philip could mean, Zaidee did not 
inquire into it; she consented to his wish readily, 
but with considerable confusion. "If Zaidee 
will invite us, let us all keep Philip's birthday 
at home in the Grange, " cried Sophy; and to 
this there was a universal assent. But when 
Mary and Zaidee, with Percy for their squire, 
and Mrs. Burlington for their chaperone, set out 
on a day's visit to the old family dwelling-place, 
^ Philip evaded all invitations to accompany them. 
He preferred not to see the Grange till his busi- 
ness was done, and' all his plans concluded. No- 
body could- understand Philip, and mysterious 
whispers of wonder stole through the family, and 
Sophy and Margaret held synods upon him. 
Could Philip be " in love," that mysterious con- 
dition which these old married ladies were amused 
at, yet interested in ? Elizabeth, for her part, 
only smiled when she was introduced to these 
discussions. Nobody was jealous of Elizabeth 
— yet Lady Powis did grudge a little that the 
newly-returned and well-beloved brother should 
not give his confidence equally to all. 

But, as it happened, Philip had not given his 
confidence to any one, 'if he had a confidence to 
give. -The family assembly dispersed from Cas- 
tle Vivian to gather again at the Grange; and 
Philip and Percy and Aunt Vivian accompanied 
;the Cumberland family to London. Zaidee was 
still Elizabeth, their adoptM daughter, to these 
kind people; she was still Aunt Burtonshaw's 
dear child, though Aunt Burtonshaw's hopes for 
Sylvo grew fainter and fainter; and the house at 
iVickenham was honored to receive Mrs. Vivian, 
who would not again lose sight of the long-lost 
child. To the kind but somewhat imperious mis-* 
tress of the Grange, Mr. Cumberland's porch 
was an intolerable nuisance; she had much ado 
restraining herself from sweeping forth its inap- 
propriate inmates, who, indeed, made themselves 
somewhat embarraijsing neighbors even to Mrs. 
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Cumberland. Silver sp(»on8 were continnally slid- 
ing out by the buttery-hatch, which was intend- 
ed for nothing, less innocent than broken meats 
or bread; and the benevolent dolphin of the foun- 
tain was long sinc^ robbed of his enamelled cup. 
But, last and worst, the unkindest cut of aU, 
those urchins, for whose benefit Mr. Cumberland 
besought; his wealthy brethren to decorate with 
monograms the front of their houses, took into 
their independent British minds to pelt Mr. Cum- 
berland's own monogram with clay, and, find- 
ing it an admirable butt, persevered till the phi- 
lanthropist found only bits of the dragon's tail 
and morsels of the gilding peering out, unfortu- 
nate memorials of the cannonade. "If these 
little vagabonds had been bred in houses of crys- 
tal, it would have fared better with this ornamen- 
tation, for which they do not yet show themselves 
sufficiently educated," said Mr. Cumberland, 
undismayed. " Sir David Powis is a very sen- 
sible man, sister Burtonshaw. The next gener- 
ation will be better taught. You shall see no 
missiles either of stone or clay in the hands of 
the boys of my cottages. We will refine these 
uncultivated natures, sister Burtonshaw — never 
fear ! " afad Mr. Cumberland retired to perfect 
his plan for the construction of cottages of iron 
and glass. 

" Sylvo is coming here for a week or two, Eliz- 
abeth," said Mrs. Burtonshaw. " Poor Sylvo, 
I am sure you will be kind to him, my darling, 
and not send the poor boy away. He is a very 
different mati from Mr. Vivian, my love. I do 
not deny that Mr. Vivian is handsome, Elizabeth, 
and a very fine young man ; but I am afraid he 
always takes his own way. Now Sylvo, though 
he is so manly, is so easy and so good, that any 
one he loves can make him do anything, my dear 
chUd." 

" Sylvo is very good and very kind. I know 
he is, Aunt Burtonshaw," said Zaidee. 

"Yes, indeed, my love, though I am his 
mother, Sylvo is very good, Elizabeth. Now, I 
am sure there is something very grand about 
Mr. Vivian; but, for my part, I always feel I 
would rather do his way . than make him do 
mine, and that makes a great difference in mar- 
ried life, my dear child. All the ladies wanted 
to go to the Grange, that place of yours, my 
dear; but Mr. Vivian wanted to come to Lon- 
don, and therefore we came ; and all your trouble 
and your running away was because Mr. Vivian 
would not hear reason. I like him very well, 
he is a very handsome young man, and I do not 
wonder his family are proud of him ; but I do 
not think I should like to marry Mr. Vivian, 
Elizabeth; he is a great deal different from my 
Sylvo. I am afraid he always takes his own 
way." 

Zaidee did not dispute the fact, for in her se- 
cret heart she was greatly disturbed about Philip. 
What Philip was doing was not at present very 
well known to any of them. He lived in London 
with Percy, but came faithfully with Percy every 
night to visit the family at Twickenham. Percy 
hs^ made the boldest dash into the business of 
his legitimate profession. Some one who knew 
the f^nUy, and admired the genius of it, had 
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retained him to advoeate his oauae in a ptea yery 
shortly to be tried ; and Percy laughed his gay, 
soornful laugh, when remonstranoes were made 
against his dally visits to his betrothed, and 
when his time of prepairation was spoken of. ** I 
am quite pi*epared,'* said Percy, and there was 
no farther room to sa^ a word. But one even- 
ing. while they 8:it in expectation of the brothers, 
Mr. Steele came to pay one of his visits. '• Have 
you heard what happened to young Vivian? " 
said Mr. Steele. " The case came on before it 
was expected, and he got up immediately, and 
made the most brilliant speech that has been 
heard for years ; but when the young gentleman 
sat down, what do you think he had done, Mrs. 
Burtonshaw? Inste:id of pleading his client's 
case, he had been pleading the opposition — and 
gained his plea !" 

It was but too true. Percy came out very 
rueful, very comical — varying between great 
discomftture and despondency, and fits of over- 
powering laughter. ** It was not my side, to be 
sure, but it was the right of the question,*' said 
Percy. ** They could never have gained it with 
their blundering fellow of a leading counsel, who 
could mike nothing of it, vight 0/ wrong. I 
can't help it; and now I suppose I am done; 
they miy call me * Single-speech Vivijm.' Alas 
for the evanescent glory of fees ! I will never 
get one again." 

It happenerl, fortunately, that Mr. 'Cumber- 
land w:is greatly tickled with this misadventure 
of his son-in-law elect. It struck the philoso- 
pher's peculiar sense of humor; and nobody 
had a word of blame to say to the gay Percy, 
who was already c.isting about in his fertile 
brains for some other expedient, which might be 
more successful, to disembarrass him. Philip 
was stind'ng by the window with his mother. 
The mirror gave a pretty reflection of these two 
figures — the little la ly in her widow's dress, 
witli a rich India shawl which PhUip had 
brought, replacing the Shetland wool one which 
has been worn out before now; but her rich, dim, 
blo^k fcilk gown, and her widow's cap the same 
as of old, her waist as slender, her foot in its 
high-hfcle.l shoe, as rapid and as peremptory — 
her wh«)le person as completely realizing the foiry 
godmother of Zaidee's fancy as it had ever done; 
while Philip stood beside her in the easy, une- 
labor.ite dre^s of an English gentleman, with 
his close curls clustering about his manly head, 
his check bronzed, his hand laid playfully upon 
, his mother's shoulder : he has been making a 
report to her, liughing at some objections she 
urges, and oxnl linin'^ rapidly and clearly some- 
thing \\'\\ii\i his 'mother only receives with diffi- 
culty, shaking her head. While they stand 
thus, Mv.i. Vi.i-m sullenly calls Zaidee to her; 
on the ir.stmt Philip Vivian relapses into a 
stately :\n \ doforential piladin — the most chiv- 
alrous kniglit who ever worshipped his lady 
from ifir — and with Inxws a 8t<p back as his 
beaut' ful C(.u.sin comes forward to answer his 
mothv^r's sur:iirioiis. Mrs. Vivian has put away 
Zaidc*)'s simple ixiu^l'n gowns, and has dressed 
her ri 'hly ns 't s lits her fur form to be dressed; 
and tlic )ii Jan* of these rustling silks has made 



them after an antique fhshion, which, 'in Philip* j 
fancy, adds the last aggravation of which it is 
capable to Zaidee's singular beauty. This lovely 
lady of romance is that same Zaidee who, with a 
child's love and unthinking generosity, sacrificed 
all her world of comfort and security for the 
sake of Philip. This is the Zaidee who once 
made a certain propos^to Philip, which roused 
his boyish manhood only to annoyance and em- 
barrassment; but the Philip of the present time 
has learned an infinite deal of humility from 
those eyes which once appealed to him as the 
highest judge. As he steps back, he makes a 
bese<3ching sign to his mother, of which Mrs. 
Vivian, who is not in the habit of hiding her 
son's candle under a measure, takes no notice as 
she proceeds. ^ 

" What do you think Philip has been doing, 
Zaidee? Your cousins' portions were suddenly 
brought to nothing by that unfortunate will. 
The children were all penniless : Margaret had 
nothing when she married, and neither had 
Sophy, poor child, who had more need for it; 
and Percy has got embarrassed, you know. 
Well, here is Philip, who, 4fter all, did not get 
Castle Vivian as an inheritance so much as a 
purchase — what do you think he says he has 
been doing ? He has been settling the portions 
of the younger children upon them — more than 
they could ha> e had, had we kept the Grange — 
very considerable fortunes, indeed, Zaidee. He 
has made himself quite a poor man. Philip 
ought not to have done it; what do you say, 
child?" 

"I only remember what Philip said to me. 
Aunt Vivian, when I found the will," said 
Zaidee. 9 

"And what was that?" said Mrs. Vivian 
eagerly. Philip made a pretence of drawing 
still farther back, but, like a hypocrite, while he 
pretended to turn away, only came the nearer. 

** He said it was the office of the head of the 
house to see that the children of the house hadi 
all their rights," said Zaidee; and she raised to 
Philip those glistening beautiful eyes which 
struck Philip with such profound humility. He 
turned away on the instant, -afraid to trust him- 
self, but he could not help hearing the end of 
Zaidee's sentence. "This is Philip's inheri- 
tance. Aunt Vivian. I understand it — he is 
the head of the house ! " 

CfHAPTER X^XV. — CONCLUSION. 

*• My dear love, Sylvo is coming to-morroTf," 
said Mrs. Burtonshaw. Mrs. Burtonshaw was 
nervous about Sylvo's coming, and told every 
individual in the house, though every one al- 
ready knew. Sylvo came from London, and 
brought with him, instead of the peaceful port- 
manteau which might have been expected, the 
most marvellous stock of baggage — "traps," 
as Sylvo was pleased to entitle them. Among 
these were two fowling-pieces, a magnificently 
mounted dirk, and some murderous revolvers, 
with one or two extraordinary plaids ox blan- 
kets, the use of all which to a quiet country 
gentleman in Essex, Mrs. Burtonshaw could not 
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d^Tia*. SylTO im macK disposed to eahmon £nr 
the first d&j of his visit; and though the leaTw 
were thin, and the grass bo longer desirable as a 
couch, Sylvo still frequented the group of trees 
among which he had been wont to eivjoy his 
cigar. On the second day, Sylvo's mouth was 
opened; he had been diseovered seated. among 
the trees, polishing with his own hand the silver 
mouuting of his fivorite revolver, ** Mansfield 
is just al^ut setting out; he 's a fiunous feUow»" 
said Sylvo. This oracular speech was ^ough 
to fill his mother with alarm and trembling. 
<*Mr. Mansfield is quite a savage," said Mrs. 
Burtonshaw, with dignity; "I do not wonder 
he should be glad to go back again. He may be 
quite a fine gentleman among those poor crea- 
tures, Sylvo, but he is not very much at home." 

Sylvo's. "ha, ha" came with eonsiderable 
embarrassment from behind his mustache. 
*' Fact is, I thought of taking a turn myself, to 
see the world," said Sylvo, ** A man can't be 
shut up in a house like a girl. Mansfield *a. the 
best company going — better than a score of 
your grand men; never have suoh another 
ehance." 

"To see the world? " said Mrs.. Burtcmflhaw. 
" What do you call seeing the world, you poor 
umple boy? And there is my dear darling 
child, Elizabeth, you will leave her pining, you 
unfeeling great fellow, and never say a word ? " 

*« Much she cares ! " said Sylvo, getting up 
very hastily. ** If she m a beauty, what have! 
got to do with it, when she won't live me ? I'll 
be off, mother; you can keep the place, and see 
things aU right. Mansfield 's a long way better 
thaii Elizabeth for me. " 

** My dear boy, she toould have you. Do not 
go and leave us, Sylvo; she wiU break her 
heart," said simple Mrs. Burtoni^aw. 

But Sylvo only whistled a long, shriU * « whew ! ' ' 
of undutiftil'scepticism, * * I kiow better, * ' said 
Sylvo; and he went off to his cigar. 

And thus was the exit of Sylvester Burton- 
shaw. S^lvo may write a book when he comes 
h<»ne,,fi>r anything that can be predicted to the 
contrary. Sylvo, at the preseut moment, lives 
a life which the vagrants in Mrs. Cumberland's 
porch would sink under in a week. Sylvo tramps 
barefoot over burning deserts, hews his way 
through unimaginable jungle, fights wild beasts, 
and has a very hard struggle for his savage ex- 
istence; all for no reason in the world, but 
because he happened to be bom to wealth and 
leisure, and found it a very slow thing to be an 
English country gentleman. No wonder the 
savages whom Sylvo emulates open their heathen 
eyes in the utmost wonder; he does it for pleas- 
ure, this extraordinary Englishman, and roars 
his " ha, ha," out of his forest of b€».rd, over 
all his voluntary hardship. Savage life has no 
such phenomenon; and, for the good of society, 
when he comes home, Sylvo will write a book. 

** Sylvo will be quite happy — it will do him 
good. Aunt Burtonshaw," sud Mary Cumber- 
land; "and you have stiU twc children — you 
have Elizabeth and me." 

Whereupon Aunt Burtonshaw wipes her kind 
eyes, and is comforted. 



ICavy wfll be a bride so soon, there is little 
time to think of anything else — ibr Percy ^ witJi 
his younge^ broth^'s fi^une, can be ooateuj^ 
with thatotfier profession of literature, in whieh^ 
he cannot have the same brilliant misadventures 
as in the learned mysteries of law — and there 
is to be a marriage here at Twickenham. But 
all this while the great mirror over the wall^ 
v^enit holds up its picture of Zaidee's beautlAil 
fiuse, chronicles a constant shade of perplexity — 
an anxious cloud upon this £ur brow of hers, 
which is like the brow of a queen. There is no 
understanding Philip — he is a perpetual myt^ 
tery with his reserve and courtly politeness ; and 
now his birthday is approaching very closely, 
and ^eyaU prepare to go home to the Grange. 

It is wild October weather on the hUl of Briar-* 
fbrd. Over that great Waste of sky the clouds 
are hunying in the wildest flight, and this bohi 
gale has pleasure in tossmg them close upcm 
each other m black, tumultuous masses, and 
scattering them abroad anon with a shout of 
triumph. There is no change up<m. the wet^ 
green carpet of these Cheshire fields, aad there 
are still the ^d gables and haystacks of Briarw 
ford, the square toww of the church amonf 
these little plumes of blue smoke, and the'dwarf 
oaks in the hedge-rows shaking their knotted 
branches aad remainder leaves in the &ce of the 
strong blast. Above here, on the lawn of the 
Orange, the winds are rushing together, as the 
strangers think, from every quarter undel 
heaven ; but even the strangers f^l the wild 
exhilaration of the sweeping gale, which raises 
their voices into gspy shouts of half-heard words 
and laughter, and keeps up a perpetual riot 
round this exposed and fiir-seeing dwelling- 
place. The sea is roaring ynih an angry cur] 
upon yonder line of sand-banks &r away — a 
lingering line of red among yonder storm-clouds 
teQs of the sunset, as it yields imwilUngly to- 
night — and all these solitary lines of road trace 
out the silent country, travelling towards the 
sky ; but there is no Mariana now at the window 
of the Grange, looking for the wayfarer who 
never comes. The red aad genial flre^lig)bt 
gleams between the heavy mullions of the great 
window; there is light in the library, light in 
the young ladies' room — the bright cross light 
of old. The modem windows at the other end 
of the drawing-room are draped once more to 
their feet wi^ crimson curtains, but no veil 
shuts out that glimpse of wild sky, with its tu- 
mult of cloud and wind, across which these 
great mullions of^ stone print themselves like 
bars. There is Mrs. Vivian's easy-chair and her 
high footstool; there is Percy's writing-table, 
where Percy has been writing; there is the 
hereditary newspaper, at which Philip no longer 
< ' pshaws, ' ' but sometimes laughs outright But 
in all this fiuoiiliar room there is no living object 
fiumliar; ^ere is only a group of beautiful 
children playing in the light of the fire. 

Lady Powis is making a grand toilette. 
Sophy is wasting her dressing-hour talking to 
Mary Cumberland, but there are stiU two bwu- 
tiful faces reflected dimly in the little mirror 
over the bright fireplace of the young ladiee' 
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room. One of them, in its matronly folness and 
sweet tranquillity, is Elizabeth Vivian ; the ether 
has a shadow on its beauty. Zaidfe is in her 
own house, but Zaidee is not at rest 

"Philip says perhaps — perhaps h« may still 
return to India," says Zaidee. **£ven Castle 
YiTiap does not undo the harm I did, Elizabeth. 
I think Philip is changed." 

"And I will tell you what I think," said 
Elizabeth, drawing close to her the beautiful 
cheek which was so like her own. "I have 
always thought it through all our trouble, and I 
have always been right, Zaidee ; we will wait 
quietly, and see what God is pleased to make of 
Uiis, dear child. I fear no change." 

"You said that long ago, l^fore I left the 
-Grange," said Zaidee. 

•**l5id I say it of Bernard 7 I forget now that 
Bernard is not myself," said Elizabeth with a 
smile, and in those sweet tones which came to 
every one like the voice of peace. " I am a good 
prophet, then, for this camC'true." 

And Elizabeth left the young heiress alone 
with her thoughts. These were not desirable 
companions for Zaidee. She came into the 
drawing-ro^in, paused a moment before the great 
window to look at th^ sky and the clouds, paused 
again to speak to the children, and then, struck 
by a sudden fancy, went to the library to look 
for Grandfather Vivian's book, which had been 
restored to its place there. The library was half 
lighted, the curtains were nol drawn, the open 
sky looked in once more, and Zaidee started to 
see Philip sitting in the partial light by the table, 
leaning his head upon his hands. 

She would have turned back again, but he rose 
and. brought her to the table ; she stood by him 
for a moment there, with the strangest unspeak- 
able embarrassment. In the darkness, Zaidee's 
beautiful cheek burned with a blush of recollec- 
tion : she remembered the last time she stood by 
Philip's side in this apartment — she remem- 
bered her ownchild's heart troubled to its depths, 
and the young man's momentary harshness and 
boyish shame. It was the same scene, the same 
half light, the same uncurtained window ; and 
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there stood the elbow-chtur, in which she Ikncied 
Grandfather Vivian might sit exulting in the. 
success of his evil purpose. Zaidee stood quits 
still, neither moving nor speaking. Was Grand- 
father Vivian looking on now 7 

Then Philip said, "Zaidee." He never caQed 
her so — yet Zaidee did not look up with pleasure 
-T-she rather looked down, all the more, and 
felt her blush bum warmer upon her cheek. 
Philip took the only mode which remsdned to 
him of ascertaining what her eyes were dream- 
ing of. He stooped so low that his proud head 
touched those luinds of Zaidee's which unwil- 
lingly submitted to be held in Philip's hand — 
and then the head of the house spoke to the 
heiress of the Grange. 

" Zaidee, what did you say to me when we 
were last here together 7 Do you remember^ 
That pure child's heart of yours that feared no 
evil — Zaidee, where is it now ? " 

Zaidee made no answer — but she stood quite 
still, with her blush burning on her cheek, and 
the tears in her eyes. 

" I am not so disinterested as you were. Ton 
kill me if you send me away," said Philip. «* I 
have no thought of generosity for my part, Zai- 
dee. I confess it is myself and my own happi- 
ness I am thinking of. I cannot be content to 
share you with my mother, with Sophy and Mar- 
garet and Elizabeth. You drive me now to the 
humblest attitude,.the meanest argument Yqn 
little Zaidee, who once would have married 
Philip, will you do it now ? — or will' you send 
me to India again to throw my life away.7 " 

How Philip pljeaded further, there is«o record, 
— but Philip neither threw his life away nor 
went to India. Philip Vivian of Castle Vivian 
and of Briasford, the head of the house, has 
the most beautiful wife in all Cheshire, not even 
excepting Mrs. Bernard Morton ; and after all 
the grief and sacrifice and suffering it has occa- 
sion^, this will of Grandfather Vivian has 
become the most harmless piece of paper in the 
world, and it is not of the slightest importance 
to any creature which of these two claimaiits 
is the true heir of the Grange. 
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